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Designed  for  the  man  who  wants  to  unpack  and  find 
his  clothes  looking  like  they  just  came  back  from  the  cleaners. 


FIRST  PERFECT  WAY  to 
PACK  ALL  YOUR  CLOTHING 


Say  good-by  forever  to  wrinkled  clothes . . .  bulging  suitcases . . . 
complicated  packing  instructions... heavy  luggage... 


NEW  EXECUTIVE  SUIT  CARRIER.  Just  hang  your  suits  as 
you  normally  do  on  the  newly-designed  special  hangers.  Because 
of  the  unique  construction  of  the  hangers,  the  swivel  locking 
unit,  and  the  design  of  the  carrier  itself . . .  your  suits  come 
out  100%  wrinkle  free  and  ready  to  wear.  NEW  WATER- 
PROOF ZIPPERED  COMPARTMENT.  Vinyl  lined  large 
compartment  on  the  bottom  is  waterproof . . .  ideal  place  to  put 
your  toilet  articles,  liquids,  or  soiled  clothes.  ROOM  FOR 
SHOES . . .  and  other  items  inside  in  the  bottom. 

FOLDS  TO  A  TRIM,  SLIM  COMPACT  CASE 

Makes  bulky,  thick,  old  fashioned  garment  bags  a  thing  of  the 
past.  The  Executive  Suit  Carrier  is  only  24"  wide  x  20"  folded 
. . .  42"  open.  Weighs  only  7  lbs.  And  look  at  the  costly  hand- 
worker's craftsmanship !  Continental  style  buckles  with 
handsome  English  brass  hardware.  Sturdy  heavy  duty  brass 
hanger  and  rugged  chain.  MADE  OF  MIRACLE  SKAI ...  the 
elegant  material  that  looks  like  leather. . .  yet  outwears  leather 
7  times.  Almost  indestructible . . .  SKAI  is  waterproof,  scuff 
proof ...  stainproof.  And  its  all  skai ...  inside  and  out.  In  satin 
black  and  cordovan  brown.  EASY  TO  CARRY.  Perfectly 
balanced . . .  even  fully  loaded  the  EXECUTIVE  SUIT  CARRIER 
is  as  convenient  to  carry  as  your  attache  case. 

#673  SUIT  CARRIER  only  $29.95 

21"  CARRY  ON 

Perfect  companion  piece 
to  the  Executive  Suit 
Carrier  holds  everything 
the  suit  carrier  doesn't. 
Same  fine  craftsman- 
ship . . .  even  with  the 
Continental  Buckle  over 
the  top.  Use  it  by  itself 
for  overnight  or  short 
trips  when  you  don't 
need  an  extra  suit.  Holds 
many  shirts,  underwear, 
pajamas,  toilet 
articles,  etc.  Small 
enough  to  fit  right 
under  your  air- 
plane seat.  Just  carry  it  on. 

Made  of  SKAI 
miracle  material 
#674  CARRY  ON 

FLIGHT  BAG  $14.95, 

Save  $10.00 
BUY  BOTH  PIECES 

COMBINATION  2  PIECE  SET. . . 
Regular  $44.95. .  .NOW  only  $34.95 

ACCESSORY-PAK  SHIRT  CASE 
Buy  both  pieces  and  you 
receive  absolutely  free  18"  accessory 
case  made  of  SKAI.  Perfect  to  put  your 
folded  shirts  in  and  keep  them  sparkling 
clean ...  or  use  for  accessories,  important 
papers,  etc.  Fits  perfectly  into  SUIT 
CARRIER  or  CARRYALL.  A  $4.95  value... yours  absolutely  free... just  for 
inspecting  the  COMBINATION  2  piece  set  in  your  ovm  home.  If  you  should 
decide  to  return  the  luggage ...  you  still  get  to  keep  the  ACCESSORY  CASE 
as  a  free  gift. 


RISK  NO  MONEY! 


Order  your  Executive  Suit  Carrier  or  21"  Carry  On 
today.  Inspect  it  in  your  home  for  10  full  days.  If 
you  are  not  pleased  return  it  for  a  full  refund . . .  and 
keep  the  accessory  pak  just  for  looking! 
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ALEXANDER  SALES  CORP. 

4  East  46th  Street,  New  York,  Naw  York  10017 

Please  send  me 

#673  Executive  Suit  Carriers  $29.95  ea.  plus  $1.00  P.P. 

#674  21"  Carry  On  $14.95  plus  $1.00  P.P.  and  handling 

#675  Combination  offer  $34.95  plus  $1.00  P.P.  and  handling! 
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these  purposes.  Requests  jor  personal  serv- 
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The  American  Legion  should  be  made  to 
your  Post  Service  Officer  or  your  state 
(Department)  American  Legion  Hq.  Send 
letters  to  the  editor  to:  Letters,  The 
American  Legion  Magazine,  720  5tli  Ave- 
nue. New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

THE  LONDON  GOLD  POOL 

sir:  Nat'l  Commander  Galbraith's  ex- 
planation of  the  operation  of  the  London 
Gold  Market  in  the  May  issue  is  in  the 
usual  tradition  of  our  magazine,  and  very 
much  appreciated.  This  was  one  more 
case  in  which  most  news  media  headline 
something  every  day  for  a  month,  with- 
out ever  making  clear  what  it  is  all 
about.  Then  one  opens  his  Legion  mag- 
azine and  finds  it  spelled  out  so  anyone 
can  understand  it. 

May  I  ask  what  we  got  for  the  gold 
we  poured  into  the  London  market  be- 
fore we  put  a  stop  to  it? 

H.  L.  Schwartz 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

The  only  good  thing  we  got  was  a 
high  price  on  the  gold  we  sold  in  the 
open  market  in  London.  Since  we 
dumped  gold  into  the  market  to  stop 
soaring  prices  on  it,  we  only  sold  when 
the  price  was  high.  Our  official  gold 
price  is,  of  course.  $35  an  ounce.  The 
Treasury  got  better  than  $35  on  its  Lon- 
don sales. 

FUN  WITH  NUMBERS 

SIR:  With  reference  to  "Fun  with  Num- 
bers and  Numbers  Games"  in  your  May 
issue,  on  the  toy  puzzle  with  the  14  and 
15  reversed,  the  key  to  possibility  of  so- 
lution is  whether  an  even  or  an  odd  num- 
ber of  odd-even  pairs  has  been  re- 


versed. If  an  odd  number  of  pairs  is 
reversed  at  the  start  the  puzzle  is  un- 
solvable.  If  an  even  number  of  pairs  has 
been  reversed,  it  is  solvable. 

Joseph  J.  Hasson 
New  York,  N.Y. 

SIR:  Please  rush  solutions  to  problems 
in  May  article  on  puzzles. 
GOING 
O  U  T  O  F 
M  N  I  D 

James  J.  Clair 
Schenectady,  N.Y. 

VERDICT 

sir:  I  have  just  finished  reading  "Trial 
by  Jury,"  by  Dorothy  Brant  Warnick 
(May).  I  was  most  impressed  by  this 
article  and  would  like  to  make  it  avail- 
able to  my  goverrmient  class,  and  to  use 
it  as  enrichment  material  in  future 
classes. 

Jack  B.  Eld  ridge 
Harveyville,  Kan. 

AN  EARLY  PILOT  RECALLS 

sir:  "Our  Very  First  Air  Mail  Flight" 
(May)  by  Col.  C.  V.  Glines  certainly 
brought  to  mind  some  pleasant  memories 
[of  flying  in  1918].  Thanks  so  much. 

I  was  stationed  at  Boiling  Field  in 
Washington  along  with  Lieutenants 
Paul  Culver  and  Jim  Edgerton,  two  of 
the  pilots  selected  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment for  this  initial  flight,  and  we  were 
well  aware  of  the  built-in  landing  and 
take-off  problems  existing  at  the  Polo 
Grounds  in  Potomac  Park.  If  the  wind 
was  in  the  right  direction,  and  it  never 
was,  it  was  duck  soup.  All  you  had  to 
do  was  dodge  the  funny  little  pavilion 
at  the  far  end.  If  there  was  a  cross  wind, 
well,  you  had  a  problem,  as  the  trees 
were  from  75  to  100  feet  high.  Landing, 
you  just  started  letting  down  and  side- 
slipped in  .  .  .  and  prayed. 
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The  last  time  I  landed  there  was  in 
March  1919.  My  CO.,  Col.  R.  S.  Hartz, 
instructed  me  to  land  a  Jenny  in  the  Polo 
Grounds  .  .  .  and,  for  heaven's  sake,  have 
a  well  pressed,  clean  imiform  on.  I  landed 
with  the  traditional  sideslip,  and  there 
was  quite  a  delegation  awaiting  my 
landing.  I  didn't  know  what  it  was  all 
about.  I  taxied  up  to  the  crowd,  cut  the 
gun  and  climbed  out.  I  was  introduced 
to  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Carter 
Glass,  a  pleasant  chap  whom  everybody 
called  Mr.  Secretary. 

Some  attendants  fastened  a  long  cloth 
sign  reading  "VICTORY  LOAN"  to  the 
side  of  my  Jenny  and  Mr.  Secretary 
handed  me  a  bunch  of  circulars,  very 
loosely  tied.  I  was  instructed  to  take 
off  and  drop  'em  over  Washington.  Now 
I  was  a  very  cautious  pilot,  that's  why 
I  am  around  yet.  I  refused  to  take  off 
with  a  sign  flapping  around  my  ears, 
and  my  front  cockpit  full  of  loose  paper. 
We  compromised.  I  gunned  the  engine, 
kicked  up  a  lot  of  dust  in  the  eyes  of 
the  spectators  and  rolled  about  150  feet 
down  the  field  to  a  stop.  Newsreel  ca- 
meras recorded  it  all,  the  circulars  were 
dumped  on  the  ground,  the  flapping  sign 
removed  and  I  took  off  for  Boiling  Field. 
Mission  accomplished. 

What  I  was  unware  of  until  I  saw 
myself  in  a  newsreel  a  few  nights  later 
at  Keith's  Theatre  was  that  the  occasion 
was  the  laimching  of  the  Fifth  War  Bond 
drive. 

Walter  E.  Benjamin 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 

GABBY  STREET'S  CATCH 

sir:  With  an  assist  credited  to  you,  the 
historic  baseball  that  W.  J.  Preston  Gib- 
son dropped  off  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment into  the  mitt  of  Gabby  Street  (Au- 
gust 21,  1908)  is  now  safe  at  home  in 
the  National  Baseball  Hall  of  fame  and 
Museum.  Mrs.  James  McMillan  Gibson 
kindly  contributed  it  following  the  death 
of  her  husband,  son  of  the  man  who 
dropped  the  ball.  (See  "How  They 
'Built'  the  Washington  Monument,"  Feb. 
1968  and  Editor's  Corner,  April  1968, 
The  American  Legion  Magazine.) 

Ken  Smith,  Director 
National  Baseball  Hall  of  Fame  and 
Museum 

Cooperstown,  N.Y. 

RUSSIA'S  UN  VOTES 

sir:  The  April  issue  notes  that  the  So- 
viet Union  has  three  votes  in  the  UN. 
Our  librarian  showed  me  an  article  in 
the  World  Book  Encyclopedia  which  said 
that  all  nations  have  one  vote  each  in 
the  General  Assembly.  This  is  confus- 
ing. Who  is  right,  the  World  Book  Ency- 
clopedia or  The  American  Legion  Mag- 
azine? 

Mary  Minderlein 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Well,  the  Soviet  Union  has  one  vote. 
Byelorussia  has  one  vote.  The  Ukraine 
has  one  vote.  The  latter  two  are  "states" 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  As  a  semantic 
game  you  can  say  each  nation  has  one 
vote.  But  the  Soviet  Union  votes  as 
three  nations.  Nobody  else  does. 
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convention  tip: 

Steal  some  fun  in  the  sun. 


Fly  Eastern  to  the  American  Legion 
Convention  in  New  Orleans  (Sept. 
6-12).  From  the  moment  you  coll  us 
for  a  reservation  until  the  time  you 
touch  down  in  New  Orleans,  you'll 
find  that  we  will  provide  you  with 
every  comfort,  convenience  and  per- 
sonal service. 

Before  or  after  the  convention 

take  a  few  extra  days  and  see  Mexi- 
co. Plus  all  the  excitement  of  fabulous 
Acapulco.  Or  you  may  prefer  to  re- 
lax in  the  glittering  fun  spot  of  Miami. 
Or  the  Bahamas.  Or  to  see  the  fabu- 
lous old  and  new  world  of  San  Juan. 


It's  just  a  quick  plane  hop  from  New 
Orleans  to  any  of  these  exciting  and 
famous  resorts. 

Next  time  you're  attending  a  con- 
vention—no matter  what  city  it's  in— 
rememberthere's  an  Eastern  vacation 
spot  close  by.  For  Eastern  serves  1 13 
cities  in  the  U.  S.,  Canada,  Puerto 
Rico,  Mexico,  the  Bahamas  and  Ber- 
muda. Eastern  also  has  special  Fam- 
ily Fares  and  discount  rates,  and  with 
our  Charge-A-Trip  plan  you  can 
charge  air  fares,  hotels,  meals,  car 
rentals,  sightseeing,  almost  every- 
thing. See  Eastern  or  your  Travel 


Agent  about  your  convention  plans.' 
We'll  show  you  how  easy  it  is  to  mix 
business  with  pleasure  when  you  fly 
Eastern. 


EASTERN 

We  moke  it  easier  to  fly. 


Charge-A-Trip  is  a  service  marie  of  Eastern  Air  Lines,  Inc. 
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WELL  SAID 

poscoE  Drummond,  in  the  May  14 
"  Cliiistian  Science  Monitor,  got  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter  of  lawless  protest  in 
this  country.  In  spite  of  a  general  policy 
of  ours  not  to  reprint  what  has  appeared 
elsewhere,  it  would  he  an  exercise  in  fu- 
tility to  say  the  same  thing  in  any  different 
words.  What  follows  is  Drummond's  col- 
umn, reprinted  here  hy  permission. 

Something  is  happening  in  the  United 
States  and  to  the  United  States  and  we 
better  see  it  for  what  it  is  before  it's  too 
late. 

The  militant  extremists  are  acting  to 
deepen  our  suspicion  and  fear  of  one  an- 
other and  to  loosen  the  bonds  that  hold 
our  democratic  society  together. 

They  could  succeed  in  pulling  it  apart. 
The  fateful  question  is:  Would  anyone 
really  know  how  to  put  it  back  together 
again? 

Vice-President  Hubert  Humphrey  re- 
cently said  that  what  has  been  going  on 
at  Columbia  University  made  him  "sick 
all  the  way  through." 

He  had  good  reason,  for  he  was  refer- 
ring to  the  fact  that  a  militant  minority 
of  some  200  undergraduate  revolution- 
aries, aided  by  nonstudents  from  nearby 
Harlem,  seized  five  university  buildings, 
occupied  and  ransacked  the  office  of  the 
university  president,  held  the  college  dean 
hostage  for  24  hours,  and  closed  down 
the  college  so  that  the  other  students 
couldn't  pursue  their  education. 

In  an  editorial  some  months  ago  The 
Christian  Science  Monitor  said — and  I 
think  rightly: 

"To  date  the  forewarners  of  possible 
McCarthyism  have  been  shown  to  be 
largely  wrong.  Free  speech,  free  disagree- 
ment, free  protest  are  strong  and  open  in 
the  United  States.  This  is  no  small  victory 
in  times  of  such  tension  and  disagreement. 
Let  nothing  come  along  to  spoil  it." 

But  something  has  come  along  to  spoil 

it. 

I  refer  to  the  mounting  instances  in 
which  the  most  extreme,  anti-Vietnam, 
antidraft,  antilaw,  antialmost-everything 
protesters  resort  to  harassment  and  vio- 
lence to  prevent  others  from  peacefully 


"I  was  a  successful  TV  engineer,  then 
one  day  I  forgot  to  double  the  sound 
volume  for  a  commercial!" 
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using  their  rights  of  free  speech  and  as- 
sembly. 

The  overriding  danger  in  the  United 
States  today  is  not  that  the  rights  of  dis- 
sidents will  be  suffocated,  but  that  their 
rampant  and  heedless  abuse  by  those  reck- 
lessly acting  to  deny  these  rights  to  others 
will  undermine  the  concept  and  climate 
of  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  as- 
sembly for  everybody. 

If  we  are  going  to  preserve  the  whole 
range  of  Civil  Rights,  we  must  reject  the 
whole  range  of  Civil  Wrongs. 

Harassment  against  free  speech  has 
been  more  evident  on  college  campuses 
than  anywhere  else.  In  recent  months  five 
members  of  the  President's  Cabinet  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
have  all  been  targets  of  violent,  antifree- 
speech  demonstrators  who  either  at- 
tempted to  rough  them  up,  overturn  their 
cars,  prevent  them  from  entering  the  audi- 
torium or  engaged  in  such  raucous  jeering 
that  they  couldn't  be  heard. 

When  a  college  student  stands  up  at  a 
public  meeting  and  hurls  a  pie  into  the 
face  of  the  speaker  whom  other  students 
v/anted  to  hear,  he  isn't  just  staining  the 
clothes  of  an  invited  guest,  he  is  smearing 
the  Bill  of  Rights. 

And  what  does  all  this  mean?  Are  these 
just  passing  exuberances,  college  pranks? 
Far  from  it.  They  are  rebellion  against 
civil  order  tearing  apart  our  democratic 
society.  Ponder  these  words  from  Erwin 
N.  Griswold,  Solicitor  General  of  the 
United  States  and  former  dean  of  Harvard 
Law  School: 

"Violent  opposition  to  law — any  law — 
or  forcible  disregard  of  another's  freedom 
to  disagree  falls  beyond  the  pale  of  legiti- 
mate dissent  or  even  of  civil  disobedience, 
properly  understood;  it  is  nothing  short 
of  rebellion." 

Mr.  Griswold  is  not  expounding  merely 
a  personal  view.  He  is  expounding  the  law 
of  the  land  as  expressed  by  the  Supreme 
Court: 

"No  mob  has  ever  protected  any  liberty, 
even  its  own. 

"Civil  government  cannot  let  any  group 
ride  roughshod  over  others  simply  because 
their  'consciences'  tell  them  to  do  so." 

The  Vice-President  has  put  it  this  way: 
"Fascists,  Communists,  racists,  cross- 
burners,  book-burners,  flag-burners — all 
of  them  share  a  basic  intolerance  for  the 
views  of  others  and  for  the  rights  of 
others." 

Communism  and  fascism  enthrone  the 
premise  that  the  end  justifies  the  means. 
The  antifree-speech  harassment  and  vio- 
lent disdain  of  the  rights  of  others  at  loose 
in  the  land  today  is  the  stuff  from  which 
communism  and  fascism  are  made. 

The  time  is  at  hand  when  all  Americans 
must  be  alert  to  see  that  they  do  not  neg- 
lect their  duty  to  protect  the  Bill  of  Rights 
whose  guarantees  are  essential  to  practice 
and  preserve  all  freedom  including  free- 
dom of  religion. 

< Reprinted  by  permission  from  The  Cliris- 
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PUZZLE  FUN 

So  MANY  READERS  showed  keen  interest 
in  the  brain  teasers  in  our  May  article 
"Fun  With  Numbers  and  Numbers 
Games"  that  from  time  to  time  we  will 
run  other  puzzles  that  have  charm  as  well 
as  challenge,  and  publish  the  answers  the 
following  month. 

Here's  one  that  rewrites  the  story  of 
the  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin. 

When  the  Piper  had  run  the  rats  out, 
the  Mayor  offered  him  as  many  guilders 
as  "mayor"  stands  for  in  the  following 
"addition  cryptogram" 

PAY 
THE 
PIPER 


MAYOR 
Each  letter  stands  for  a  different  num- 
ber from  0  to  9,  and  always  for  the  same 
number.  The  whole  thing  is  correct  addi- 
tion. When  the  Piper  solved  it,  he  was 
furious.  He  wanted  far  more  guilders  than 
those  represented  by  "mayor"  in  the  puz- 
zle. So  he  gave  the  Mayor  this  one. 
PLEASE 
REMIT 


MI    S  T  E  R 

"There's  more  than  one  answer,"  he 
said.  "I'll  settle  for  the  smallest  value 
for  'mister'  you  can  find." 

Next  day  the  Mayor  gave  a  solution 
in  which  one  of  the  lines  started  with  zero. 
"Unacceptable,"  said  the  Piper.  "Nobody 
starts  a  line  in  an  addition  problem  with 
zero.  There  are  at  least  two  other  answers 
that  follow  the  rules,  and  I'll  accept  the 
smallest  answer  you  find  with  no  line 
starting  with  zero." 

The  Mayor  worked  out  the  two  other 
answers  just  for  fun,  but  insisted  on  set- 
tling for  his  first  one,  which  was  the  small- 
est. "No,"  said  the  Piper.  When  the  Mayor 
wouldn't  budge,  he  picked  up  his  pipes 
and  led  all  of  the  children  of  Hamelin 
into  the  mountain.  Can  you  solve  the 
problems?  One  answer  for  "pay  the  piper 
mayor"  and  three  for  "please  remit  mis- 
ter" in  this  space  next  month  (including 
one  in  which  a  line  starts  with  zero),  r.b.p. 


"After  four  thousand  pages  you  tell  me 
It  has  to  be  double  spaced?  I  I  " 
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POPULAR  MECHANICS  announces  a  remarkable  FREE  offer 
for  home  handyman,  craftsman,  hobbyist,  sportsman: 


Find  out... entirely 
at  our  expense... 


4^ 


HOW  THIS  BIGM 
FREE  BOOK 
CAN  SAVE  YOU  \ 

$135250  ^ 

on  just  5  practical  Do-lt-Yourself  projects 


HERE  THEY  ARE: 

1.  Build  an  extra  room. 

(see  page  130)  Everyone's  cramped  for  space  these  days, 
until  they  see  how  easy  it  is  to  turn  an  unfinished  attic 
or  basement  into  the  most  strilcing  room  in  the  house. 
Practical,  step-by-step  plans  help  you  do  a  perfect  job, 
and  save  you  $500  on  what  contractors  and  carpenters 
would  charge. 

2.  Cure  a  wet  basement. 

{see  page  180)  If  you're  bothered  by  a  wet  basement, 
here's  how  to  recognize  the  causes,  and  combat  the  prob- 
lem. Simple,  hands-at-work  photos,  clear  instructions 
save  you  $300,  on  the  average,  under  professional  prices. 

3.  Having  car  engine  trouble? 

(see  page  132)  You  can  fix  8  common  problems  quickly 
and  easily,  without  having  to  pay  a  garage  mechanic  any- 
thing he  chooses  to  charge  you.  Average  savings,  $52.50 
a  year  when  something  goes  wrong. 

4.  Load  your  own  ammunition. 

(see  page  76)  Safe,  easy  way  to  cut  ammunition  costs  by 
as  much  as  50%  with  only  a  small  equipment  investment. 
In  a  short  time  you  can  save  as  much  as  $300. 

5.  Soundproof  your  home. 

(see  page  14)  You  can  make  your  house  a  quiet,  peaceful 
place  to  live,  if  you  follow  the  simple  techniques,  and 
step-by-step  pointers.  You'll  save  at  least  $200  on  in- 
stallation charges. 


16  outstanding 
volumes 

3,136  how-to- 
do-it  pages 

Over  10,000 
"show-me-how 
illustrations 

Instant  Index  to 
more  than 
7,000  ideas 

Stain  and  scuff 
resistant, 
washable 
bindings 

Big,  easy-to-leaf- 
through  pages 

8V4"x  11" 
in  size 


Do  these  projects  yourself  and  save  a  total 
of  $1352.50.  But  this  is  just  the  start  of  big 
savings.  There  are  more  than  7,000  addi- 
tional projects,  repairs  and  home  improve- 
ments you  can  do  quickly  and  easily  by  your- 
self, using  simple  uncomplicated  tools. 
You'll  find  them  all  in  this  profusely  illus- 
trated, plans-packed,  new  POPULAR 
MECHANICS  DO-IT-YOURSELF  ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

The  most  difficult  jobs  will  become 
"second  nature"  to  you  quickly 

Imagine  your  pride  and  personal  satisfaction 
in  being  able  to  fix  car  engine  troubles 
quickly... transform  unfinished  attic  space 
into  a  handsome  extra  bedroom... build  your 
children  model  planes  that  fly  higher  than 
any  others... catch  more  fish  using  home- 
made lures. ..build  a  patio  barbecue  for 
extra  fun  at  home  picnics... build  a  wash- 
tub  bass  fiddle  that  carries  a  beat... learn 
"tricks-of-the-trade"  in  handling  power  tools 


...save  hundreds  of  dollars  on  buying  and 
servicing  appliances. 

Best  of  all,  every  volume  in  POPULAR 
MECHANICS  DO-IT-YOURSELF  ENCYCLOPEDIA 

is  a  practical  manual.  Experts  lead  you 
through  every  step  of  every  project  you 
select.  Without  question,  it's  the  most  help- 
ful, reliable  "how-to-do-it"  guide  you've 
ever  seen! 

Take  the  first  book  ENTIRELY  FREE! 

Mail  the  certificate  at  right,  and  we'll  rush 
you  the  first  of  the  16  volumes— a  $3.49 
value— as  an  outright  gift.  The  book  is  yours 
to  keep.  You  are  not  obligated  to  buy  any 
other  book  in  the  set.  However,  once  you  see 
the  first  volume,  we're  sure  you'll  want  the 
others.  Therefore,  you  may  enjoy  future 
volumes  as  they  are  published,  for  14  days' 
FREE  EXAMINATION.  You  may  buy  one,  two, 
the  whole  set,  or  none  at  all.  Mail  certificate 
today,  to  be  sure  of  getting  your  FREE  copy. 


^^^^^^^ 


93  tested  projects  on 
nome  maintenance,  re- 
pairs, services  to  save 
you  up  to  75%  on  labor 
costs,  materials. 

538  "show-how"  photos, 
drawings,  diagrams  on 
auto  care  and  repair. 
561  pages,  over  1,000 
Illustrations  on  additions 
remodeling,  alterations  ' 


107  money-saving  tips  on 
power  tools.  Select  the 
best  tool  for  your  needs 


Electric  wiring  ideas- 
tne  basics. 


-all 


How  to  construct  the 
budgeT"^  pool  to  fit  your 

It  '"."^trated  projects 
and  plans  for  sail  and 


power  boats,  docks,  moor- 
ings, water  safety,  spe- 
cial tips  on  navigation. 

Complete  money-savine 
linn'}  yoi'^elf  instruc- 
tions on  appliances. 

{l°'i;,*!''ay  brick;  projects 
to  build;  kinds  of  brick. 

^.^rfjening  tips;  How  to 
build  gardening  equip- 
ment, work-saving  ideas. 

68  detailed  projects  on 
electronics,  radio,  TV 
ni-fi,  tape  recorders' 

fnJt?,-  "^P^'^'  maintain, 
install  your  own  equip- 
ment, enjoy  better  re- 
ception. 

Thorough,  step-by-steo 
instructions  on  doing 
your  own  plumbing. 


Popular  Mechanics  Book  Division,  Dept.  8177 
250  West  55th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019 

Please  send  me,  ENTIRELY  FREE  of  any  charge,  my  compli- 
mentary copy  of  Volume  One  of  the  all-new,  illustrated 
POPULAR  MECHANICS  DO-IT-YOURSELF  ENCYCLOPEDIA.  I 
am  not  obligated  to  buy  anything-now  or  later. 
I  understand  I  will  be  entitled  to  receive  additional  vol- 
umes for  my  FREE  EXAMINATION  as  they  are  published 
each  month.  After  examining  each  volume  FREE  for  14 
days,  I  will  either  return  it  and  owe  nothing-or  keep  it 
and  remit  low  subscriber  price  of  only  $3.49  a  volume, 
plus  a  few  cents  for  shipping. 

I  reserve  the  right  to  cancel  any  time  I  wish-even  imme- 
diately after  receiving  my  FREE  Volume  1-without  obliga- 
tion. Whatever  I  decide.  Volume  1  is  mine  to  keep  FREE. 


Name. 


(Please  Print) 


Address- 
City  


State. 


.Zip  □□□□□ 


Signature . 
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What  Jim  Lucas  Told 


M 


Congressional  hearings  are  seldom  read  by  the  general  public. 
Sometimes  we  learn  only  of  a  minor  point,  blown  up  for 
sensationalism.  Here,  condensed  slightly  for  our  space,  and  ed- 
ited to  avoid  repetition,  is  the  testimony  of  Scripps  Howard 
Correspondent  Jim  Lucas  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee.  Subject:  Vietnam.  Time:  March  14, 
1968,  after  the  Tet  offensive,  while  Khe  San  was  still  besieged. 


R.  Jim  G.  Lucas,  witness.  Vietnam  is  a  matter 
about  which  I  feel  very  strongly  and  which  has  divided  our 
country  more  than  it  has  ever  been  divided  in  my  memory. 

I  suppose  there  were  these  divisions  in  past  wars — the 
Mexican  War  and  in  the  War  Between  the  States.  In  World 
War  II  and  Korea  there  was  not  this  clash  of  American 
against  American.  And  that  is  the  most  distressing  part  of 
it.  Even  in  our  office  there  are  reporters  that  1  have  been 
very  friendly  with  in  the  past,  and  I  would  say  that  our  re- 
lationship is  considerably  strained  because  we  have  taken 
opposite  sides. 

I  spent  almost  4  years  in  Vietnam.  I  went  out  in  1964, 
in  January.  I  was  home  several  times  during  that  time,  so 
I  would  say  I  spent  three  and  a  half  of  the  past  four  years 
there.  I  would  like  to  go  back.  As  I  told  my  editor  the  other 
day,  I  get  along  much  better  with  editors  when  they  are 
10,000  miles  away. 

That  is  one  reason.  And  again  because  I  feel  a  deep  in- 
volvement on  a  personal  level  with  the  fighting  men.  Last 
fall  I  went  aboard  the  U.S.S.  Hancock,  a  carrier  in  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin.  We  were  met  by  the  skipper,  a  four-striper.  When 
we  got  where  we  could  talk,  he  asked:  "Are  you  the  Jim 
Lucas  who  used  to  be  in  Tulsa,  Okla.?"  I  said,  "Yes,  I  am." 
He  said,  "Did  you  have  a  Scout  troop  at  the  Boston  Avenue 
Methodist  Church?"  I  said,  "Yes,  I  did."  He  said,  "I  am 
sure  you  do  not  remember,  but  I  was  in  your  troop." 

I  felt  like  I  was  900  years  old  all  of  a  sudden.  But  it  did 
pay  dividends.  The  others  with  me  were  stacked  in  one  state- 
room in  doubledecker  bunks,  and  I  got  the  admiral's  cabin. 
These  other  guys  said,  "Well;  how  in  the  hell  did  you  rate 
a  thing  like  that?"  I  replied,  "Simple,  I  was  the  Skipper's 
scoutmaster." 

Vietnam  has  divided  this  country.  I  do  not  understand 
the  division.  I  guess  I  am  too  simplistic.  To  me  the  issues 
are  so  crystal  clear  that  I  find  it  puzzling  that  there  could 
be  these  doubts.  Yet,  I  know  they  exist. 

The  soundest  advice  we  have  had  in  a  long  time  came 
the  other  day  from  the  President  when  he  cautioned  us 
not  to  give  way  to  our  own  despair.  In  all  candor,  events 
since  January  30,  the  beginning  of  Tet,  had  caused  me  to 
despair. 
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That  particular  evening  I  was  in  Cincinnati,  speaking  to 
the  Greater  Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  I  told 
them  that  I  felt  the  war  was  going  very  well  for  our  side 
militarily,  that  there  were  a  great  number  of  pluses,  that  I 
was  optimistic  about  the  outcome.  I  went  to  a  reception 
later  at  one  of  the  television  stations  and  the  story  of  what 
was  happening  in  Saigon,  the  attacks  on  Saigon,  Da  Nang, 
Hue,  began  to  unfold.  These  people  turned  on  me  and  asked, 
"How  can  you  justify  what  you  said  in  view  of  what  is 
happening?" 

I  couldn't.  I  didn't  know  what  was  happening.  These  peo- 
ple being  killed,  threatened  with  being  killed,  were  my  friends. 

1  was  distressed  about  it. 

But  I  think  now  I  can  see  this  thing  in  some  degree  of 
perspective.  What  is  happening  in  Vietnam  today  [March  14, 
1968]  is  not  blitzkrieg;  it  is  kamikaze — a  desperation  move 
on  their  part.  They  have  taken  tremendous  losses.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  they  decided,  in  effect,  that  General  Westmore- 
land is  right,  that  they  cannot  afford  to  fight  for  the  next 

2  years  in  the  countryside  and  be  chewed  up  and  be  deci- 
mated, that  they  had  to  go  for  broke;  that  they  had  to  throw 
in  their  chips,  and  they  had  to  risk  a  frontal  attack  on  the 
cities  and  to  come  out  and  meet  us  in  what  amounts  to  con- 
ventional warfare. 

Now,  it  is  going  to  be  confused  for  awhile  and  the  press 
plays  a  great  part  in  this  confusion.  But  if  these  people  do 
want  to  come  out  and  meet  us  conventionally,  this  is  what 
we  have  been  asking  of  them  for  4  years.  I  do  not  presume 
to  be  prophetic,  but  I  believe  that  the  next  several  months 
could  bring  us  much  closer  to  victory  than  we  would  have 
been  had  we  gone  on  fighting  the  other  man  by  his  rules, 
going  out  and  searching  for  him  as  we  have  for  the  past 
three  or  four  years. 

To  that  extent,  I  am  encouraged.  Obviously,  we  took  a 
tremendous  pasting  during  Tet.  And  we  have  tried  to  gloss 
over  some  of  those  losses.  Perhaps  the  most  severe  blow  was 
struck  at  public  confidence  here  in  South  Vietnam.  The  paci- 
fication program  was  shattered.  Cities  were  laid  waste. 
Mytho,  which  was  a  beautiful  city — I  have  been  there  many 
times — two-thirds  destroyed,  I  am  told.  Hue  is  not  really 
as  badly  shattered  as  we  are  led  to  believe.  The  Citadel, 
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which  is  the  older  part  of  the  city,  has  been  pretty  badly 
wrecked,  but  where  the  university  is,  that  is  relatively  un- 
touched. These  things  have  cost  us  in  the  international  arena. 
Our  stock  has  gone  down.  It  is  humiliating  that  we  could 
be  caught  oflf  guard,  that  this  thing  could  happen. 

But  there  are  pluses.  They  are  going  to  come  out  and  meet 
us  and  this  is  what  we  want.  They  have  got  to.  They  cannot 
take  the  losses  they  have  taken  in  this  war  of  attrition  over 
the  years.  From  their  point  of  view,  I  think  it  is  the  most 
un-Giap  thing  that  Giap  [North  Vietnam  Commander]  has 
ever  done.  This  contradicts  everything  that  he  has  written 
and  believed  in.  He  would  not  have  done  it  if  he  had  not 
been  desperate. 

Now,  they  went  into  the  cities,  I  am  convinced,  on  three 
assumptions.  One,  that  they  could  take  the  cities.  They  had 
hidden  in  Saigon — and  we  had  known  this  for  a  long  time 
— this  elite  cadre.  We  did  not  know  who  they  were.  They 
were  disguised.  A  doctor  or  a  lawyer  was  the  commander 
of  a  battalion;  and  streetsweepers  and  busdrivers  and  taxi 
drivers  and  desk  clerks.  We  did  not  know  who  they  were, 
but  we  knew  this  elite  cadre  was  there  being  husbanded  for 
the  moment  of  truth,  whenever  they  decided  to  bring  it  out. 

So  they  went  into  the  cities  convinced  that  they  could 
take  and  hold. 

They  were  absolutely  convinced  that  the  people  and  the 
army  would  rally  to  them,  that  the  army  was  so  infiltrated 
that  it  would  come  over.  And  they  were  convinced  the  gov- 
ernment would  topple  and  they  could  establish  a  coalition 
government  headed  by  Big  Minh,  now  in  exile  in  Thailand. 

None  of  these  things  happened.  They  spent  half  of  this 
elite  cadre.  They  did  not  take  the  cities.  They  held  Hue. 
parts  of  it,  for  25  days.  But  they  did  not  get  into  Da  Nang, 
and  they  threw  a  whole  division,  the  2d,  against  Da  Nang. 
They  mortared  I  Corps  Headquarters,  but  with  this  whole 
division  they  could  not  get  in. 

They  did  not  take  the  cities.  The  people  did  not  come 
over  to  them.  The  people  streamed  out  of  the  areas  held 
by  the  Vietcong  as  fast  as  they  could  get  out.  Not  one  [South 
Vietnamese]  unit  in  the  army  of  even  squad  size  defected. 


If  it  was  riddled  with  dissatisfaction,  this  was  the  time  it 
would  have  gone.  Professor  Schlesinger  now  predicts  that 
whole  divisions  are  going  to  [go]  over.  The  moment  to  have 
gone  over  has  passed.  This  was  the  time  they  would  have 
gone,  if  they  were  going. 

And  they  did  not,  of  course,  topple  the  government.  None 
of  the  things  they  hoped  for  happened.  They  spent  31,000 
dead  in  this  futile  assault,  and  they  had  nothing  to  show 
for  it. 

What  has  happened  since  then?  I  talked  to  General  Walt 
last  night.  He  had  just  talked  with  General  Cushman,  who 
is  on  the  scene. 

Quang  Ngai  and  Da  Nang  are  100  percent  back  to  normal. 
All  the  schools  are  open;  the  revolutionary  development 
teams  are  back  in  the  hamlets.  Quang  Tri,  the  northernmost 
province,  which  the  North  Vietnamese  claim  they  have  an- 
nexed, Quang  Tri  is  50  percent  of  the  normal.  Fifty  percent 
of  the  schools  are  open.  Fifty  percent  of  the  revolutionary 
development  teams  are  back  out  in  the  hamlets. 

Hue  is  still  a  problem.  Hue  has  always  been  a  problem. 
It  is  as  different  from  the  rest  of  Vietnam  as  Washington 
is  from  the  rest  of  the  United  States.  Hue  is  1 5  percent  back 
to  normal,  which  is  much  better  than  we  are  led  to  believe. 
Route  1  is  open  from  Da  Nang  to  Dong  Ha.  General  Cush- 
man said  the  trucks  are  going  up  there  bumper  to  bumper. 
It  looks  like  a  superhighway.  This  is  a  tremendous  logistic 
improvement.  And  they  are  not  being  interfered  with. 

And  here  is  an  interesting  development.  As  the  revolu- 
tionary development  teams  go  back  into  the  hamlets,  at  least 
in  I  Corps,  they  are  unopposed.  The  local  guerrillas  were 
pulled  out  to  fight  in  the  cities,  and  they  were  destroyed. 
So.  in  many  areas  where  there  was  heavy  fighting,  and  a 
heavy  concentration  of  guerrillas,  there  is  just  no  Vietcong 
any  more. 

Khe  Sanh  is  where  they  are  supposed  to  meet  us.  I  do 
not  think  they  are  going  to  meet  us  there  now.  I  do  not 
think  they  can.  Khe  Sanh  is  hell  on  earth  but  not  24  hours 
a  day.  In  the  past  10  days  322  planes  have  gone  into  Khe 
Sanh.  Of  that  322.  26  were  fired  at.  Of  those,  eight  were 
hit.  And  of  those  eight  hit,  three  were  destroyed  or  damaged 
to  the  extent  they  had  to  be  taken  out  for  repairs.  This  is 
not  the  sort  of  picture  I  have  been  getting  listening  to  the 
television. 

I  do  not  watch  much  television  any  more.  I  get  too  mad. 
I  lose  my  temper. 

We  have  gone  back  on  the  counteroflfensive.  At  least  in 
I  Corps  I  know  we  have,  and  I  think  we  are  going  to — we 
can — elsewhere. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  boon  out  of  this  Tet  offensive  is 
that  they  hit  during  Tet.  It  is  difficult  to  describe  to  an  Ameri- 
can what  Tet  means.  It  is  Christmas.  Thanksgiving.  Easter, 
the  Fourth  of  July.  Memorial  Day.  all  of  these  things  wrapped 
up  into  one  week.  It  has  always  been  observed. 

The  first  year  I  was  there  I  could  not  understand.  A  cease- 
fire during  an  active  war?  But  as  I  got  to  know  these  people 
I  began  to  understand  that  you  had  no  alternative. 

I  remember  the  first  year  I  was  in  the  delta  the  only 
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offensive  action  taken  was  the  Vietcong  capture  of  a  barge 
on  the  Bassaoc  River.  But  it  was  a  barge  full  of  beer.  They 
needed  it  to  celebrate  Tet.  To  have  violated  Tet  is  the  ulti- 
mate in  sacrilege.  It  is  a  mark  of  desperate  men. 

Another  plus.  I  think,  is  that  Saigon,  which  has  been  an 
island  of  peace  and  tranquility  and  black  marketing  in  a 
sea  of  turbulence  finally  had  the  war  brought  to  it. 

This  is  a  cruel  thing  to  say.  But  I  was  in  Korea.  And 
twice  I  saw  the  Korean  people  march — shoeless,  some  of 
them — in  the  dead  of  winter  from  Seoul  to  Pusan,  and  come 
back  and  march  out  again,  and  come  back  a  stronger  people 
because  of  it.  And  I  am  told — I  wish  I  were  out  there  to 
make  my  own  assessment — I  am  told  that  the  people  of 
Saigon,  now  having  been  exposed  to  war  for  the  first  time, 
are  asking  for  guns  to  defend  their  own  homes.  They  know 
now  that  this  is  a  war.  The  government  reacted.  The  gov- 
ernment is  frequently  criticized — but  it  ought  to  get  credit 
for  the  things  it  does.  With  our  help,  it  brought  in  food  and 
avoided  disorder  and  famine.  It  brought  in  medicine,  and 
there  was  no  plague.  It  is  now  distributing  cement  to  the 
people  to  start  rebuilding  their  homes.  These  are  construc- 
tive actions.  I  think  the  government  is  stronger  for  having 
undergone  this  ordeal.  This  testing  under  fire.  I  hope  that 
the  Vietnamese  people  measure  up. 

Asa  member  of  the  press  I  confess  that  we  have  not  been 
fair  to  either  the  South  Vietnamese  government  or  its  army. 

Now,  the  South  Vietnamese  Army  was  in  a  holiday  mood 
when  this  Tet  attack  occurred.  By  our  standards,  that  is  in- 
excusable. By  their  standards  it  was  normal,  and  expected, 
and  the  other  guy  broke  the  rules. 

But  even  in  that  condition  of  standdown,  there  were  bat- 
talions which  were  all  at  full  strength.  Even  at  that  state  of 
standdown,  they  took  10,000  casualties,  4,000  of  whom 
were  dead.  This  is  not  the  mark  of  an  army  that  will  not 
fight.  Their  casualties  throughout  this  war  have  been  sub- 
stantial. 

These  poor  devils  have  been  at  war  for  20  years.  They 
say  to  us,  "OK,  Buster,  you're 
a  charger,  you're  hot  to  trot,  but 
you  are  going  home  in  13 
months.  We  are  going  to  live 
here,  we  have  lived  this  thing, 
so  we  take  it  at  a  pretty  even 
pace." 

ow,  HAVING  HAD  THEIR  citics  at- 
tacked, they  are  mobilizing  the  19-year-olds,  effective  March 
1.  They  are  going  to  mobilize  the  18-year-olds,  May  1.  They 
are  aiming  at  another  65,000  now.  I  think  it  is  going  to  be 
close  to  100,000. 

We  have  not  been  fair  to  these  people.  I  lived  the  last 
2  years  I  was  out  there  up  in  I  Corps.  I  wrote  absolutely 
nothing  about  the  South  Vietnamese  Army.  I  did  not  have 
any  circulation  in  South  Vietnam.  I  wrote  about  Americans 
with  hometown  addresses.  I  knew  General  Lam,  and  I  had 
a  lot  of  respect  for  him.  He  had  one  good  division  and  one 
fair  division.  About  once  every  2  months,  prodded  by  [Ma- 
rine General]  Lew  Walt,  I  would  check  to  see  what  they 
had  done.  And  I  would  learn  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
Army  had  won  five,  six,  seven,  or  eight  pretty  substantial 
victories.  But  nobody  had  written  anything  about  them.  So 
the  impression  grows  that  the  South  Vietnamese  Army  is  no 
damned  good. 

I  am  asked,  "How  can  the  North  Vietnamese  be  so  much 
better  motivated  than  our  people?"  In  the  first  place,  they 
aren't.  They  are  not  7  feet  tall.  They  put  their  trousers  on 
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one  leg  at  a  time  like  anybody  else.  South  Vietnam's  de- 
fection rate  is  going  down  and  theirs  is  going  up.  They 
are  sending  four  men  south  for  every  man  they  intend  to 
use.  One  to  defect,  one  to  be  killed  en  route,  one  to  suc- 
cumb to  malnutrition  and,  finally,  one  to  engage.  They  don't 
have  inexhaustible  reserves  of  manpower.  The  last  time  I 
checked  at  the  Pentagon.  I  was  told  they  could  muster,  other 
than  those  they  now  have  in  combat,  four  divisions.  I  under- 
stand they  have  sent  two  of  those  down  to  Khe  Sanh.  So 
they  are  in  pretty  bad  shape. 

Back  to  Khe  Sanh.  They  have  not  been  able  to  launch 
this  attack  on  Khe  Sanh  because  we  are  pouring  more  bombs 
and  artillery  and  naval  gunfire  into  that  area  than  has  ever 

been  poured  on  any  area  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  They  cannot 
mass.  They  have  to  stay  under- 
i  ground.  And  you  cannot  fight  un- 
derground. They  have  their  prob- 
lems. 


HE  DIFFERENCE  IS  [the  Communists] 
have  prepared  for  war  single  mindedly  for  the  past  15  years. 
Our  people  [South  Vietnamese]  have  not.  They  have  been 
playing  politics  and  making  love  and  making  money  and  all 
of  these  things  that  free  people  do.  The  Communists  up  north 
have  known  what  their  goal  is  and  that  is  to  take  over  in 
South  Vietnam. 

We  are  catching  up  with  them.  There  are  more  good  units 
in  the  South  Vietnamese  Army  than  when  I  went  out  there 
in  1964.  Not  a  lot,  but  some. 

The  Gallup  poll  said  yesterday — and  this  is  a  phony  propo- 
sition— that  as  we  conscripted  100,000  South  Vietnamese, 
we  should  take  out  100,000  Americans,  so  that  at  the  end 
of  the  year  all  Americans  could  be  replaced  by  South  Viet- 
namese. And  a  big  majority  of  Americans  said  "Amen." 

This  is  one  of  those  things  that  reads  good  but  just  will 
not  work.  Where  are  you  going  to  get  your  leaders  for  100,- 
000  South  Vietnamese?  You  don't  just  file  a  requisition  with 
the  quartermaster.  You  have  to  develop  leadership.  I  say 
again  the  French  left  them  nothing.  They  even  took  the  light 
fixtures  and  plumbing  out  of  the  national  palaces  when  they 
left.  You  have  to  develop  leadership.  We  have  got  to  unteach 
a  lot  of  things  that  they  learned  from  the  French. 

We  got  rid  of  a  couple  of  very  lousy  corps  commanders 
the  other  day.  The  government  is  now  appointing  the  province 
chiefs  direct  from  Saigon  rather  than  let  these  corps  com- 
manders act  like  warlords.  So  these  improvements  are  being 
made. 

True,  you  can  get  awfully  discouraged  with  the  Viet- 
namese. But  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  make  mistakes. 
What  is  important  is  that  they  keep  trying.  You  knock  them 
down  and  they  get  up  again. 

Now,  I  am  not  trying  to  say  that  everybody  in  South 
Vietnam  is  a  patriot,  or  gets  a  flutter  in  his  heart  when  that 
flag  goes  by.  I  have  been  in  areas  where  Saigon  was  as  far 
away  as  Washington.  The  only  authority  those  people  recog- 
nized was  the  head  of  the  household — or  maybe  the  village 
chief.  But  there  are  those  areas  all  over  Asia.  I  know  there 
are  enough  [South]  Vietnamese  who  know  what  they  want 
to  do  with  and  for  their  country  to  make  this  effort  of  ours 
worth  while. 

We  are  trying  to  help  these  people  do  in  one  generation 
what  we  have  accomplished  in  this  country  in  four  or  five: 
build  a  government,  a  business  community,  a  school  system, 
police  force,  army,  all  of  these  things.  It  is  going  to  take 


time.  They  are  trying  to  do  this  while  fighting  for  their  very 
existence. 

The  enemy  assassinates  close  to  3,000  local  officials  every 
year.  I  would  not  be  a  schoolteacher  in  South  Vietnam.  I 
do  not  have  that  kind  of  guts.  When  you  become  a  school- 
teacher, you  sign  your  own  death  warrant.  And  not  only 
yours,  but  the  death  warrant  of  your  wife  and  kids.  I  heard 
an  old  gal  on  television  the  other  day,  and  she  said  she  is 
a  Gandhian,  whatever  that  is.  She  had  been  in  Hanoi  and 
apparently  our  bombs  hit  nobody  but  women  and  children. 
Someone  asked  her,  "Well,  do  you  not  also  feel  very  badly 
about  the  terror  and  assassination  in  South  Vietnam?"  She 
said,  "Oh,  they  are  public  officials,"  as  if  that  makes  some 
kind  of  difference.  It  may  to  a  Gandhian.  As  [former  De- 
fense] Secretary  McNamara  said,  it  is  as  if  every  State  in 
the  Union  would  have  two  Governors  a  year  and  both  of 
those  men  would  be  assassinated  in  office.  How  can  they 
function  when  the  Communists  are  killing  off  their  function- 
aries? And  these  people  say  they  want  reunion  with  their 
brothers  in  the  south. 

The  South  Vietnamese  are  doing  a  good  job.  When  I  get 
blue  I  tell  myself  that  everything  we  are  saying  about  the 
South  Vietnamese  today  we  said  about  the  South  Koreans  1 5 
years  ago.  And  they  turned  out  pretty  good. 

You  talk  to  your  Vietnamese  friends,  and  they  tell  you 
about  their  grievances.  They  say  we  have  brought  inflation. 
And  we  have.  General  Westmoreland  has  done  a  yeoman- 
like job  trying  to  curb  it.  But,  when  you  pour  that  much 
money  and  men  with  cash  in  their  pockets  into  a  country 
with  limited  resources,  you  upset  the  economy.  They  say  we 
have  corrupted  their  youth.  Particularly  in  Saigon,  boys  be- 
come pimps  and  black  marketeers,  and  girls  become  pros- 
titutes and  bar  girls.  They  are  Buddhists  and  we  are  not.  Our 
outlooks  are  different.  We  aren't  even  the  same  size.  The 
average  Vietnamese  male  weighs  110  pounds  and  is  under 
five  feet  tall.  We  are  giants  by  comparison,  so  he  has  an 
inferiority  complex  around  us. 

So  they  enumerate  their  grievances,  and  you  agree  they 
are  right.  So  you  ask,  "What  do 
you  want  us  to  do?  Get  out?" 
They  look  at  you  like  you  are 
crazy.  "Good  God,  no.  There 
would  be  a  bloodbath  like  the 
world  has  never  known." 


WAS  IN  Hanoi  [back]  when  Ho  Chi 
Minh  marched  in.  I  was  there  covering  that  [French]  war. 
And  over  a  million  people  voted  with  their  feet  to  get  out 
of  there  and  those  who  stayed  had  a  pretty  rough  time. 

One  of  the  fallacies  of  this  war  is  that  a  lot  of  people 
believe  that  the  South  Vietnamese  really  want  the  Vietcong. 
I  don't  believe  that.  Last  fall,  outside  Da  Nang  and  Hoi 
An,  the  Marines  ran  an  operation  in  an  area  which  had 
been  under  enemy  control — first  Vietminh,  then  Vietcong — 
for  many  years.  We  had  never  tried  to  go  into  this  very 
fertile,  rich  valley.  Because  we  came  in  with  a  whole  regi- 
ment, the  Reds  did  not  stay  and  fight.  They  got  out.  They 
went  back  into  the  hills.  Because  they  got  out,  they  took 
their  boot  heel  off  the  necks  of  these  people. 

I  was  with  a  Marine  company  that  went  into  a  little  ham- 
let I  found  out  later  had  283  families.  The  old  village 
patriarch,  with  the  scraggly  beard,  fell  down  on  his  knees 
in  front  of  this  young  Marine  captain.  He  said,  "When  you 
come  out,  take  us  with  you."  The  captain  didn't  know  what 
to  do.  Nothing  taught  him  at  Quantico  covered  a  situation 
like  this.  So  he  got  on  the  horn  and  called  battalion,  bat- 
talion called  regiment,  regiment  called  division;  I  am  sure 
it  went  back  to  Saigon,  maybe  Washington,  and  late  that 
afternoon  a  message  came  through,  "Anybody  that  wants  to 


come  out,  you  bring  them."  To  make  a  long  story  short, 
these  283  families  burned  their  homes  and  marched  out 
with  us.  For  a  Vietnamese  to  burn  his  own  home,  this  is 
a  traumatic  experience.  It  is  a  hell  of  a  thing.  That  little  plot 
of  ground  has  been  in  his  family  for  generations.  His  an- 
cestors are  buried  there.  Back  at  Hoi  An,  Al  Francis,  the 
American  consul  at  Da  Nang,  the  direct  antithesis  of  any 
concept  of  a  cookie  pusher — spoke  fluent  Vietnamese.  He 
went  out  among  them.  "Mac,"  he  said,  "why  did  you  do  a 
thing  like  this?  It  makes  no  sense  to  me.  It  is  crazy;  you 
are  out  of  your  mind."  They  said,  "We  had  to.  These  people 
were  taxing  us  out  of  existence.  They  were  taking  75  per- 
cent of  our  rice  and  everything  else  we  earned  and  they  had 
taken  all  of  our  boys  over  14  years  of  age  and  gone  away 
with  them.  We  don't  know  where  they  took  them.  They  are 
just  gone.  If  we  do  not  come  out  with  you,  we  would  never 

be  free."  This  was  between  Hoi 
An  and  Da  Nang.  It  was  Opera- 
tion Mississippi.  I  know  in  that 
area  the  people  do  not  want  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  the 
Vietcong. 


HERE  ARE  A  LOT  of  Other  faccts  of 
this  thing  I  could  talk  about  but  I  am  going  to  close  for 
questions.  I  just  want  to  tell  you  that  I  am  convinced  that 
the  average  American  GI  has  a  close  identification  with  the 
Vietnamese  people.  Most  of  them  feel  as  I  do.  [Look  at] 
the  civic  action  program  for  which  General  Walt  can  take 
full  credit,  because  he  believed  in  it  from  the  start.  You 
will  see  these  kids  out  one  day  on  ambush  or  patrol  and 
the  next  day  they  are  digging  wells  or  building  a  schoolhouse 
or  clearing  the  road  to  the  market,  doing  all  of  these  things, 
and  they  have  become  very  close — they  have  Vietnamese 
friends.  It  is  a  canard,  it  is  a  lie,  it  is  a  brutal  thing  for 
men  [here  at  home]  to  claim  that  these  boys  of  ours  are 
over  there  deliberately  mowing  people  down  for  the  sheer 
sadistic  hell  of  it  because  they  like  to  see  people  bleed. 

This  is  just  not  true.  In  no  war  in  history  has  a  power 
with  the  force  that  we  have  at  our  disposal  conducted  itself 
as  we  have.  War  is  a  brutal  exercise.  It  is  the  worst  of  man's 
inhumanity  to  man.  But  we  have  exercised  restraint  often 
to  our  own  detriment,  at  the  cost  of  our  own  lives.  This 
charge  is  not  true.  I  do  not  like  to  see  these  kids  of  ours 
maligned  that  way. 

Senator  Thomas  Dodd,  Connecticut,  Vice  Chairman. 
Maybe  the  other  Senators  would  like  to  ask  some  questions. 

Senator  Strom  Thurmond,  South  Carolina.  There  is 
no  question  in  my  mind  that  this  is  not  a  war  between  the 
north  and  the  south.  This  is  not  a  regional  war,  but  this  is 
a  war  between  the  Communists  and  the  free  world  because 
the  Soviets  are  backing  it.  Red  China  is  backing  it,  and  with- 
out the  supplies  they  get  they  could  not  keep  this  up.  They 
just  could  not  last,  I  am  sure  you  will  agree. 

And  why  is  it  that  our  news  media  in  this  country  cannot 
get  over  to  our  people  that  fact  and  that  we  are  there  not 
just  to  save  the  South  Vietnamese,  which  would  be  a  noble 
thing  to  do,  but  we  are  there  in  our  own  national  interest? 
And  if  we  got  out  of  there,  or  if  we  lose  there,  before  you 
know  it,  they  would  be  up  to  the  beaches  of  Hawaii.  If 
they  are  not  stopped  in  Vietnam,  you  are  going  to  have  to 
fight  again.  They  will  have  to  be  stopped  somewhere  else. 
The  goal  of  the  Soviets  has  not  changed  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  learn.  Why  cannot  our  news  media  put  over 
to  the  American  citizens  the  true  picture  instead  of  every 
time  some  little  incident  comes  up  like  this  fellow  who  had 
two  members  of  his  family  killed  and  then  they  caught  this 
Vietcong  who  did  it;  he  was  shot  down.  Well  they  played 
that  up  tremendously  to  show  how  brutal  the  South  Viet- 
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namese  generals  and  soldiers  were  to  prisoners  they  took. 

Now,  they  play  up  that  kind  of  a  thing  [and  play  down] 
the  terrible  atrocities  of  assassinating  3,000  officials  a  year. 
They  have  assassinated  40,000  to  50,000  officials  in  the  last 
few  years,  local  officials,  village  chiefs  and  others.  Is  there 
any  way  that  you  can  think  that  our  news  media  can  put 
over  this  true  picture  to  the  American  people? 

Could  I  be  wrong?  Or  just  what  is  the  situation? 

The  truth  is  what  the  people  are  looking  for,  and  that 
is  what  we  all  are  looking  for.  Why  is  it  the  news  media, 
the  television  networks  seem  to  all  go  the  other  way?  The 
New  York  Times  and  the  Washington  Post,  St.  Louis  Post 
Dispatch,  the  big  newspapers  seem  to  go  the  other  way;  why 
is  that?  Are  they  not  for  America  first?  Why  are  they  trying 
to  downgrade  our  country?  I  mean  what  is  the  purpose  in 
that?  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  you  on  that  a  little  bit. 

Mr.  Lucas.  That  is  a  question  I  have  asked  myself  many 
times.  Senator:  "Am  I  wrong  on  this  because  I  see  so  many 
people  who  take  an  opposite  point  of  view?"  I  do  not  think 
I  am  wrong. 

There  is  no  monolith  known  as  the  press  or  the  media.  I 
work  for  Scripps-Howard,  this  guy  works  for  CBS,  and  this 
one  for  the  Times.  In  some  cases,  it  is  a  mechanical  prob- 
lem. You  mentioned  the  case  where  General  Luan  executed 
the  killer  on  the  streets  of  Saigon — in  the  heat  of  emotion. 
A  photographer,  Eddie  Adams,  was  there.  He  took  the  pic- 
ture, and  he  should.  But  what  we  forget  is  that  he  was  there 
because  the  South  Vietnamese  let  him  be  there.  The  U.S. 
accredited  press  can  photograph  the  things  we  do.  If  you 
went  over  to  the  other  side — unless  you  were  French — 
and  tried  to  photograph  the  same  thing,  you  would  be  shot. 
How  about  the  young  American  Army  officer  who  wandered 
into  the  wrong  street,  was  arrested,  "tried"  on  the  spot,  and 
shot — all  in  three  minutes'  time? 

The  press,  I  like  to  think,  is  representative  of  this  coun- 
try. If  the  country  is  divided,  the  press  is  divided.  There  are 
those  in  the  press  corps  who  do  not  see  it  as  you  and  I  see 
it.  They  do  not  think  we  have  any  right  to  be  there.  They 
do  not  believe  the  domino  theory,  which  I  think  is  still  valid, 
which  President  Kennedy  thought  was  valid,  and  President 
Johnson  thinks  is  valid.  Some  just  are  not  on  our  side.  If  I 
have  any  recommendations  to  make  to  this  committee,  I 
would  suggest  that  you  take  a  hard  look  at  some  of  the  ac- 
creditation procedures  of  the  Pentagon,  because  they  do  not 
require  much  to  get  out  there.  I  would  particularly  apply 
this  to  reporters  from  other  countries  who  are  assigned  to 

our  forces,  who  are  entitled  to 
access  to  classified  information, 
some  of  whom  actually  go  back 
and  forth  between  the  lines. 

We  are  not  required  to  give 
this  consideration  to  people  like 
that. 

LOT  OF  OUR  REPORTERS  are  young. 
They  are  trying  to  make  a  name  for  themselves.  Covering 
a  war  is  a  lot  different  from  covering  a  courthouse  or  a  city 
hall.  I  call  them  go-go  boys.  And  some  of  the  go-go  boys 
don't  give  a  damn  how  many  lives  they  cost  if  they  can 
launch  a  successful  career.  Not  a  lot,  but  some  are  like  that. 

And  finally,  early  in  this  war,  the  wires  and  the  networks 
were  trying  to  cover  it  on  the  cheap.  They  hired  whoever 
they  could  get,  anyone  who  could  type,  the  beachcombers. 
Many  were  of  other  nationalities.  The  wires  and  the  nets 
[networks]  didn't  even  have  to  pay  the  guild  scale.  Profes- 
sionally, some  turned  out  well.  They  were  good  reporters. 
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They  had  contacts.  They  know  the  country  now  after  four 
or  five  years  in  the  field.  But  some  simply  do  not  like  us. 
They  make  no  bones  about  it.  They  are  not  on  our  side. 

I  do  not  believe  we  should  demand  that  a  reporter  be 
prejudiced  in  our  favor.  But  we  have  every  right  to  insist 
that  he  not  be  prejudiced  against  us.  Some  are  openly  and 
flagrantly  hostile.  I  am  thinking  right  now  of  a  couple  I 
have  never  heard  say  "we"  about  anything.  It  is  always 
"You."  "You  Americans  did  this.  You  bloody  Americans  did 
this,  that,  or  the  other  thing." 

As  for  the  press  ever  policing  itself,  we  are  far  too  com- 
petitive for  that. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Pardon? 

Mr.  Lucas.  As  for  the  press  ever  regulating  itself,  that 
is  out  of  the  question.  We  are  far  too  competitive  to  ever 
do  that. 

Senator  Hiram  Fong,  Hawaii.  This  build  up  at  Khe 
Sanh,  do  you  think  that  they  are  not  ready  to  fight  in  Khe 
Sanh? 

Mr.  Lucas.  I  think  the  time  has  passed,  Senator  Fong. 
If  they  were  going  to  do  it  at  all,  they  should  have  done  it 

at  least  three  weeks,  maybe  four 
weeks  ago.  They  have  not  been 
able  to.  They  made  a  couple  of 
attempts  to  get — 

Senator  Fong.  You  think  our 
bombing  has  really  helped? 


_R.  Lucas.  It  has  pinned  them  down. 
They  cannot  mass.  We  cannot  really  assess  the  damage  we 
have  done,  but  we  know  it  has  been  considerable.  Begin- 
ning tomorrow,  theoretically,  the  weather  turns  in  our  favor. 
Within  another  three  weeks  it  is  going  to  be  wholly  in  our 
favor. 

Senator  Fong.  Do  you  think  the  primary  intent  was  really 
to  engage  us  there? 

Mr.  Lucas.  Yes,  I  think  so.  Khe  Sanh  is  a  thorn  in  their 
side.  It  sits  astride  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  trail.  They  can  go 
around.  But  this  is  more  difficult. 

Yes,  I  think  they  fully  intended  to.  They  have  had  Giap 
down  there  commanding  it,  and  they  would  not  bring  in  the 
star  unless  they  really  intended  to  stage  a  production. 

Senator  Fong.  So  you  feel,  then,  that  this  offensive,  this 
Tet  offensive  and  the  present  activities  around  the  cities,  is 
primarily  to  weaken  the  home  front? 

Mr.  Lucas.  Yes.  They  hoped  for  a  general  uprising. 

Senator  Fong.  Well,  they  have  not  done  that. 

Mr.  Lucas.  That  did  not  happen. 

Senator  Fong.  They  hoped  to  do  that  so  that  it  would 
weaken  us  at  home? 

Mr.  Lucas.  Let's  not  say  they  hoped  to.  They  are  doing 
it.  They  are  weakening  us  at  home.  Congress  testifies  to  that 
daily.  Two  years  ago,  something  like  78  percent — maybe 
that  isn't  the  precise  figure — of  the  American  people  were 
for  us.  Today,  I  don't  think  you  would  find  30  percent  who 
are  backing  the  war  effort  all  out.  I  keep  asking  myself, 
"What  has  happened?" 

Has  the  nature  of  the  war  changed?  No.  It  has  not 
changed  substantially. 

Has  the  enemy  changed?  No.  He  is  the  same  guy  he  was 
two  years  ago. 

Have  our  goals  changed?  Our  goals  remained  substantially 
the  same. 

Have  the  American  people  sat  down  and  realistically  re- 

(Continued  on  page  53) 
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By  ALDEN  STEVENS 
Field  Director,  Mobil  Travel  Guide 

SLIGHTLY  SOUTHWEST  of  the  Center  of 
Kansas,  at  the  junction  of  U.S.  56 
and  U.S.  156  (and  some  50  miles  south 
of  Interstate  70  where  it  passes  through 
Hays)  stands  Fort  Larned.  One  of  our 
most  important  frontier  posts  after  its 
establishment  in  1859,  it  is  completely 
preserved. 

The  quadrangle  of  nine  original  stone 
buildings,  all  in  excellent  condition,  in- 
cludes several  which  are  now  museums. 
The  remarkable  collection  of  antique 
furniture,  old  military  equipment,  pio- 
neer relics  and  wagons  housed  here 
offers  visitors  interested  in  the  history 
of  the  Old  West  a  unique  opportunity 


SEEiNG  HISTORIC  AMERICA  #47 -A  travel  series  for  motorists 


for  seeing  these  items  at  close  range. 

The  Officers'  Quarters,  three  impres- 
sive buildings  with  large  front  porches, 
are  furnished  with  furniture  of  the 
period.  The  walls  of  the  Commissary 
Quarters  are  two  feet  thick  with  wedge- 
shaped  openings  overlooking  the  plains. 
The  harness  shop  displays  old  saddles 
and  harnesses.  The  blacksmith  and 
wheelwright  shop  has  many  excellent  old 
tools  and  a  forge.  One  of  the  buildings  is 
now  a  museum  of  Indian  and  pioneer 
relics  and  another  has  a  collection  of 
pioneer  wagons. 

Fort  Larned  was  the  first  military  post 
built  west  of  Fort  Riley.  It  was  estab- 
lished to  guard  the  mail  and  wagons  on 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  parts  of  the 
Santa  Fe  Trail.  By  1859  the  value  of 
goods  carried  by  wagon  over  this  trail 
annually  had  reached  $10  million. 

The  Southern  Plains  tribes  (Kiowa, 
Comanche,  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe), 
threatened  with  starvation  by  the  new 
rail  lines  and  by  white  men  who  wantonly 
killed  the  buffalo,  often  attacked  wagon 
trains.  More  than  100  battles  and  skir- 
mishes were  fought  by  troops  based  at 
this  key  fort.  By  1864,  this  part  of  Kan- 
sas was  subject  to  a  reign  of  terror,  but 
four  years  later  the  worst  was  over  and 
Fort  Larned  became  the  site  of  an  im- 
portant Indian  agency. 

The  troops  were  moved  to  Fort  Dodge 


TO 

AR 


A  Frontier  Relic 


The  fort's  original  enlisted  men's  barracks  is  now  a  museum  housing  pioneer  relics. 


in  1878  and  Fort  Larned  was  sold  to 
ranchers.  It  has  recently  become  a  Na- 
tional Historic  Site. 

The  old  town  of  Dodge  City,  with  its 
Boot  Hill  and  reconstructed  Front  St., 


appeals  to  many  tourists.  Hays  has  the 
Kansas  Frontier  Historical  Park  with  a 
museum  on  the  site  of  Fort  Hays. 


1968  Motel  and  Restaurant  Info: 

At  Larned:  Good— Townsman  Motel,  123  E. 
14th  St.,  V2  mile  north  at  junction  of  U.S.  56  & 
U.S.  156.  22  A/C  rooms.  Restaurant.  (316) 
285-3114.  At  Great  Bend,  23  miles  northeast: 
Ea;ceU^nt— Highland  Manor  Motel,  3017  W.  10th 
St.,  1/2  mile  west  of  town  on  U.S.  56.  82  A/C 
rooms,  pool.  Restaurant.  (316)  792-2431.  Very 
Good— Holiday  Inn,  5220  W.  10th  St.,  2V2  miles 
west  on  U.S.  56  .  56  A/C  rooms,  pool.  Res- 
taurant. (316)  793-8486.  (There  are  other  good 
accommodations  in  Great  Bend,  Dodge  City  and 
several  nearby  towns.  See  Mobil  Travel  Guide 
to  the  Southwest  and  South  Central  Area.) 


Your  appreciation  of  any  historic  spot 
is  enhanced  if  you  read  about  it  first. 
Little  has  been  written  about  Fort 
Larned,  but  since  it  has  recently  become 
a  National  Historic  Site  there  may  be  a 
folder  forthcoming.  "Kansas,  a  Guide  to 
the  Sunflower  State,"  one  of  the  Ameri- 
can Guide  Series,  has  a  brief  historical 
sketch  about  Larned.  Ask  your  librarian 
for  other  references. 
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How  to  Get  the  Most 


It's  up  to  you  to  see  that  what  fol- 
lows the  end  is  a  new  beginning. 


THESE  WORDS  ARE  too  late  foF  somc, 
and  in  the  nick  of  time  for  others. 
They  are  suitable  for  filing  if  you 
think  they  are  too  soon  for  you.  Just 
wait. 

Around  your  fortieth  birthday,  or  per- 
haps your  seventieth,  you  will  say  the 
inevitable  words:  "I  am  getting  older 
and  I  am  going  to  have  to  live  with  it." 
The  Bishop  of  Autun  devoted  his  whole 
life  to  preparing  for  that  moment  of 
truth.  But  you  didn't  and  nobody  else 
does.  Life  offers  too  much  else  along  the 
way. 

Until  the  moment  of  truth,  you  will 
probably  have  been  straining  the  ma- 
chine— pressuring  your  age  bracket  by 
some  form  of  Weekend  Tennis  Compul- 
sion to  prove  how  young  you  are.  You 
will  have  been  staying  out  late,  making 
the  scene.  You  will  have  been  pulling  in 
your  stomach,  against  increasing  pres- 
sure, every  time  a  good  looking  girl 
clacks  by.  Over  the  years  Charlie-the-Pain 
will  have  made  himself  known,  clawing 
around  inside  you  like  one  of  the  bad 
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Will  you  just  sit  and  wait  when  you  hit  retirement, 
or  will  you  make  a  new  plan  and  break  old  habits? 


guys  in  an  aspirin  commercial.  Maybe 
he  spiked  you  in  the  knee  when  you 
were  dancing  with  your  daughter's 
roommate,  and  he  was  always  there  with 
a  white  hot  corkscrew  at  the  base  of  your 
skull  the  morning  after  the  Reunion. 

In  the  immortal  words  of  someone, 
who  was  undoubtedly  paying  nature  a 
heavy  amusement  tax  at  the  moment, 
the  time  finally  comes  to  be  your  age — 
to  taper  off,  to  slow  down,  to  concoct 
substitute  activities." 

Of  all  the  possible  ages  for  admitting 
this,  probably  most  of  us  prefer  the  time 
when  we  can  call  it  Good  News,  maybe 
60  to  63 — a  few  years  ahead  of  whatever 
age  we  have  set,  or  has  been  set  for  us, 
as  Retirement.  By  then  we  have  been 


"  As  we  go  to  press,  Research  and  Development 
informs  us  that  so  far  no  substitute  whatever 
has  been  found  for  pretty  girls. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  BOB  CLARKE 


in  the  Old  Rat  Race  so  long  that  it  is 
possible  to  see  what's  ahead  as  a  begin- 
ning, an  escape,  out  of  it  all  at  last.  Yet, 
appalling  as  it  may  seem,  you  are  going 
to  have  to  find  a  substitute  for  the  Old 
Rat  Race  too.  Just  to  sit  in  the  settin' 
room  twiddling  one's  thumbs  can  lose 
its  charms  fast. 

As  foul  as  the  Old  Rat  Race  can  be 
at  times,  you  may  find  that  you  have  be- 
come a  part  of  it,  conditioned  to  it,  de- 
pendent on  it  to  use  your  talents  or  to 
fill  the  hours  (if  only  with  complaints). 
You  may  find  that  you  are  so  much  a 
product  of  it  that  while  the  old  grind 
can  get  on  without  you,  it  is  not  so  easy 
for  you  to  get  on  without  it.  This  can 
hurt  both  ways,  if  you  let  it. 

After  those  first  few  forenoons  in  bed 
listening  to  the  ticking  of  the  watch  they 
gave  you  at  your  retirement  dinner,  a 
sense  of  something  missing  will  begin  to 
gnaw  at  you.  If  you  don't  do  something 


Out  of  Growing  Older 


about  it,  it  will  develop  eventually  into 
that  frustration  a  child  feels  at  a  quarter 
to  eleven  after  he  has  been  told  he  may 
stay  up  all  night. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  without  quite 
knowing  how  it  happened,  you  have  sud- 
denly become  a  brand  new  Old  Timer 
who  is  now  privileged  to  stand  in  the 
shade  and  watch  the  parade  go  by.  This 


is  not  going  to  be  quite  as  easy  as  it 
sounds.  As  the  Englishman,  who  was 
reading  the  London  Times  upside  down, 
so  aptly  put  it,  "It  takes  a  bit  of  doing." 

The  initial  tendency,  now  that  you 
have  the  time,  is  to  give  everyone  spe- 
cific advice  on  everything — to  criticize 
generously  on  a  broad  front  and  to  point 
out  how  much  better  the  whole  setup 


Don't  let  your  old  habits  keep 
you  from  doing  what  you  al- 
ways wanted  to,  once  you  are 
out  of  the  grind. 


was  in  the  good  old  days.  Just  as  you 
have  difficulty  understanding  the  lan- 
guage of  the  younger  generation,  so  it 
has  difficulty  understanding  yours.  Al- 
most at  once,  therefore,  there  will  be  a 
communication  breakdown  and  you  will 
be  left  talking  to  yourself.  Besides,  there 
weren't  any  good  old  days — they  were 
just  you — when  you  were  younger  and 
everything  was  new. 

You  can  criticize  harshly,  without 
saying  a  word,  by  just  looking.  You  can 
disapprove  radically,  by  the  expression 
on  your  face.  Have  you  ever  seen  an  an- 
cestral portrait  that  looked  as  if  some- 
one had  just  told  the  General  a  ribald 
joke?  No,  indeed.  Pictures  of  the  Elders 
are  seldom  if  ever  smiling  or  inspiring. 
The  old  photographs  all  look  as  if  the 
word  was  out  that  the  minister  had  run 
off  with  the  banker's  wife. 

The  years  take  heavy  toll  of  the  mus- 
cles of  your  face.  They  lose  their  re- 
silience. Left  to  itself,  your  face  shows 
its  mileage.  Left  to  itself,  it  will  shortly 
begin  to  hang  on  you  in  folds.  Left  to 
itself,  it  can  very  easily  harden  into  an 
habitual  brown  study.  So  don't  leave  it 
to  itself.  It  has  a  thousand  muscles — 
work  them.  Smile,  laugh,  show  interest. 
Look  pleased  when  you  are  pleased — 
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hut  on  your  life  don't  hccoim'  senior  citi- 
zen cute! 

If  you  are  an  actor,  or  a  politician, 
or  if  you  don't  care  what  your  friends 
say,  you  can  have  a  complete  new  face 
run  up  for  you  if  you  can  afford  the 
surgery.  But  if  you  fall  for  this  one,  re- 
member that  for  a  while  you  will  look 
like  the  next  generation  behind,  so  you 
will  have  to  stop  talking  about  the  time 
you  shook  hands  with  General  Pershing. 


It  may  take  practice  to  take  it  easy 
while  the  world  goes  chasing  its  tail. 


You  planned  your  start  in  life,  you 
planned  your  working  life,  now  it  be- 
comes logical  to  plan  your  retired  life. 

A  banker  friend  of  mine  didn't  plan 
his.  He  could  work  out  all  of  the  details 
for  underwriting  a  massive  stock  issue. 
But  he  became  so  disorganized  during 
the  first  inactive  months  of  his  retire- 
ment, that,  hit  or  miss,  he  crammed  his 
waking  hours  full  of  so  much  "made" 
work  that  he  had  no  time  left  for  the 
things  he  had  always  enjoyed.  For  fear 
of  idleness  he  made  of  himself  what  Dr. 
Irvine  H.  Page  calls  the  Type  A  Person- 
ality. He  developed  a  compulsion  to 
work  too  hard  at  nothing — a  spirit  of 
competition  against  himself,  a  drive  that 
forced  him  to  take  on  a  more  punishing 
load  than  he  could  carry.  He  had  to  stop, 
back  up  and  start  his  retirement  all  over 
again. 

My  revered  uncle  went  into  his  retire- 
ment with  the  one  obsessive  idea  of  keep- 
ing fit,  of  not  rotting  out.  He  kept  so 
beautifully  fit  that  at  68  years  of  age  he 
won  an  open  handball  championship. 
But  his  planning  was  not  sound,  because 
shortly  thereafter,  God  took  the  cham- 
pionship from  him. 

A  General  that  I  once  served  with, 
who  was  never  above  a  thimbleful  of 
very  dry  sherry  of  an  evening,  patterned 
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his  retired  life  entirely  on  watching  tele- 
vision, so  that  very  shortly  he  sank  into 
abysmal  boredom.  To  relieve  the  bore- 
dom, he  increased  the  number  of  thim- 
blefuls  of  sherry — and  departed  for  Ar- 
lington Cemetery. 

We  have  all  looked  forward  for  years 
to  the  Long  Loaf,  with  the  comfortable 
feeling  that  it  would  take  care  of  itself, 
but  it  won't.  When  you  find  yourself 
with  absolutely  nothing  to  do,  but  noth- 
ing to  do,  a  shadow  of  unrest  will  creep 
over  you  and  you  will  find  yourself 
haunted  by  yourself. 

The  unvarnished  truth  is  that  it  is 
somewhat  of  a  shock  to  wind  up  a  life- 
time job,  to  leave  the  scenes  and  the  peo- 
ple and  your  acquired  skills  behind.  The 
solid  citizens  who  sense  this  in  advance 
are  prompted  to  establish  their  pattern 
of  retired  living  in  the  fringe  of  the  work 
or  voluntary  activities  they  have  always 
done — teaching  their  skills,  acting  as 
consultants,  advising  and  writing  on  the 
subject. 

Maybe  your  life's  work  was  not  the 
sort  that  pays  consultants.  Let's  face  it, 
how  many  of  us  carry  or  sort  mail,  lay 
bricks,  walk  beats,  run  elevators,  beat 
typewriters,  drive  vehicles,  file  papers, 
run  switchboards,  click  shutters,  drive 
nails?  Plenty.  When  the  end  comes  to 
that,  you  could  be  mighty  glad  if  you  had 
worked  yourself  into  Community  Chest, 
church  work,  Red  Cross,  Scouts,  kid's 
baseball,  hospital  auxiliary  or  some  such 
years  earlier.  You'll  have  contacts  and 
background  to  find  plenty  to  keep  you 
out  of  mischief. 

The  professionals,  artists,  business- 
men, executives,  salesmen  can  more 
easily  find  ways  to  peddle  their  old  earn- 
ing skills  on  their  own  terms  and  at  their 
own  pace. 

In  Philadelphia,  a  retired  high-salaried 
traffic  manager  runs  a  parking  facility. 
In  San  Francisco,  a  retired-for-wounds 
Engineer  Major  is  a  substitute  teacher 
of  mathematics  in  the  public  school  sys- 
tem. A  cute,  blonde  trick  of  a  Chicago 
grandmother,  once  an  airline  informa- 
tion clerk,  runs  a  lucrative  research 
agency  in  her  home,  by  telephone.  Back 
at  the  airlines  she  learned  the  art  of 
handling  us  on  the  phone. 

Roman  Catholic  nuns  in  America  are 
the  longest-lived  class  of  workers  we 
have,  quite  probably  because  they  are 
never  retired.  As  long  as  they  can  work 
at  whatever  the  strength  of  their  bodies 
allows  them  to  do — they  are  permitted 
to  continue  to  work. 

Most  people,  however,  must  make  a 
clean  break  with  their  old  jobs  when  the 
bell  rings.  Then  with  the  habitual  life- 
pattern  gone,  the  only  solution  lies  in 
some  substitute  activity — a  new  pattern 
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of  sorts.  Don't  let  this  bug  you  too  much. 
You  are  now  your  own  boss,  therefore 
you  can  make  the  pattern  yourself,  // 
you  will. 

If  the  first  one  you  try  doesn't  work 
out,  scrap  it  and  invent  a  new  one.  Even- 
tually, by  trial  and  error,  you  will  forge 
a  pattern  that  fits  you  so  well  that  you 
can  live  within  it  in  security  and  peace 
of  mind.  You  will,  in  fact,  quite  probably 
find  that  you  cannot  be  content  without 
it. 

What  you  are  after  in  the  pattern  is 
a  comfortable  framework  of  regularity — 
things  to  do  each  day  for  fun,  money  or 
both — so  that  you  can  enjoy  the  sense 
of  non-vegetable  living  that  a  regular 
schedule  always  gives  to  anyone  at  any 
time  of  life. 

If  you  don't  make  your  own  pattern 
of  living,  cut  to  your  own  cloth,  then 
a  pattern  not  of  your  choice  will  just 
happen  to  you.  Some  of  the  patterns  that 
just  happen  are  awfully  dull.  They  may 
add  up  to  waiting. 

To  start  the  ball  rolling,  a  good  sub- 
stitute for  leaping  out  of  bed  into  a  cold 
shower  and  racing  for  the  bus  is  delib- 
erately to  stay  flat  on  your  canipso  after 
you  awaken — bed-resting,  listening  to 
(and  smiling  at)  the  cacophony  of  other 
people's  alarm  clocks.  A  half  hour,  an 
hour — wallowing  in  the  satisfying  knowl- 
edge that  you  are  not  loafing,  but  de- 
liberately following  a  new  pattern  of  life. 

Develop  it.  Do  you  know  the  luxury 


Keep  your  face  alive  and  interested 
even  if  that  takes  a  bit  of  practice. 

of  reaching  from  your  bed  for  the 
thermos  of  hot  coffee  that  you  prepared 
last  night,  to  have  a  slow,  tasty  cup  while 


the  outside  world  is  chasing  its  own  tail? 
There  is  just  nothing  like  waking  up 
slowly,  coming  to  life  from  sleep  at  the 
pace  of  a  long,  easy  yawn.  How  about 
one  more  chapter  in  the  book  you  were 
reading  last  night,  before  you  get  up? 


in  the  rat  race,  perhaps  looking  forward 
to  when  he  has  his  watch  and  can  write 
17  pages  to  some  other  editor. 

I  suggest  that  you  can  have  a  real 
workout  cutting  those  17  pages  down^o 
a  few  lines  before  you  mail  them.  Only 
then  will  you  truly  have  composed  your 
thoughts. 


This  not  only  collects  you  for  the  day,  it 
allows  the  necessary  time  for  the  mad 
rush  of  schoolboys  and  workers,  if  any, 
to  stampede  out  of  the  house  and  out  of 
your  way. 

Horace  Greeley  is  supposed  to  have 
said  that  the  only  exercise  he  took  after 
he  turned  50  was  in  acting  as  pallbearer 
for  his  friends  who  took  exercise  after 
they  turned  50.  That's  cute,  but  it's  a 
little  too  smart.  Some  regular  exercise  is 
necessary  to  healthful  living  and  it  can 
chase  Charlie-the-Pain  away.  A  very 
good  exercise  as  the  start  of  the  day  is 
stretching.  You  now  have  time  to  stretch 
every  muscle  and  flex  every  joint.  Just 
don't  let  your  conscience  or  old  habits 
hurry  you  when  there's  no  longer  any 
reason  to  hurry. 

When  you  are  up  and  dressed  and 
breakfasted,  in  slow  time,  consider  your 
morning  newspaper.  You  no  longer  have 
to  read  and  run.  Your  contact  with  the 
outside  world  need  no  longer  be  confined 
to  Peanuts  and  the  sports  page.  You  now 
have  time  to  read  the  news.  You  may 
even  become  an  expert  on  it. 

"Letters  to  the  editor"  is  an  exercise 
that  we  may  indulge  in  when  we  have 
all  day  to  compose  our  thoughts.  1  am 
for  them.  One  of  the  delights  of  retire- 
ment is  that,  by  having  time  to  compose 
our  thoughts,  we  may  discover  for  the 
first  time  what  they  are.  But  remember 
that  while  you  may  have  time  to  write 
17  pages,  the  editor  hasn't  the  time  to 
read  them,  much  less  edit  them  down  to 
the  six  lines  he  has  room  for.  He's  still 


There's  no  excuse  to  be  bored.  The  public  library  alone  has 
more  in  it  that  you  always  wanted  to  read  than  you  ever  will. 

Of  course,  if  Lincoln  or  the  Psalms 
said  what  they  meant  in  a  few  words, 
it  can  be  done.  One  of  the  nicest  things 
about  "letters  to  the  editor"  is  how  it 
tickles  our  vanity  to  see  them  published. 
In  my  experience,  letters  that  say  some- 
thing in  seven  lines  or  so  are  the  ones 
you'll  most  likely  read  again  when  the 
Bugle  comes  out  on  Thursday. 

In  your  news  reading  I  suggest  glanc- 


now  half  past  ten  and  if  you  are  still 
seething  over  the  news,  wad  up  the  pa- 
pers, stomp  on  them  and  take  a  walk. 

Walking*  is  the  finest  exercise  known, 
for  it  involves  the  muscles  of  the  entire 
body.  It  stimulates  the  senses,  it  changes 
the  scene  and  you  meet  new  people. 

How  far  you  walk  or  how  long  you 
walk  is  dealer's  choice.  Ten  minutes,  a 
half  hour,  an  hour.  Whatever  the  length 
of  the  walk,  if  it  is  done  regularly  every 
day,  it  will  harden  you,  tone  up  your 
body,  keep  your  legs  strong — and  make 
you  sleep  like  an  infantryman.  If  the 
walk  tires  you  for  a  nap.  take  the  nap — 
and  consider  that  too  as  a  part  of  the 
new  pattern. 

If  it  hardly  seems  profound  to  take 
space  to  suggest  going  for  a  walk,  I  in- 
sist that  some  people  have  to  be  prodded 
to  live.  I  have  seen  too  many  folks  sit- 
ting in  utter  boredom  when  a  walk  would 
stir  up  the  circulation  and  possibly  pro- 
duce some  interesting  experience,  or  lead 
them  to  see  something  they  could  talk 
about.  One  of  the  tricks  of  being  misera- 
ble at  any  age  is  to  make  it  a  firm  pol- 
icy not  to  do  things  you  could  very  easily 
do.  To  a  great  extent  life  is  activity,  while 
inactivity  is  slow  death.  Walking  is  a 
form  of  living  and  just  sitting  is  a  form 
of  non-living.  New  experiences  make  a 
person  grow  at  any  age — and  who  ever 
went  for  a  walk  without  having  some 
sort  of  experience  not  to  be  had  by  star- 
ing at  the  rug? 


You  need  a  plan  to  keep  active  at  your  own  pace.  Some  earn  money  based  on  old 
skills.  Others  get  busy  as  volunteers. 


ing  through  two  papers  of  opposite  po- 
litical commitments,  so  that  you  become 
acquainted  with  controversies,  in  the 
consideration  of  which  you  form  your 
own  opinions.  I  suggest  rotating  the 
magazines  so  that  you  don't  become  cap- 
tive of  any  one  editorial  policy.  It  is 


If  you  have  difficulty  in  deciding 
where  to  walk,  start  toward  the  public 
library.  With  some  people  the  keenness 
of  the  brain,  its  natural  curiosity  and  its 


*  If  you  live  in  Minnesota — and  it  is  February — 
skip  tliis  bit. 

(Continued  on  page  51) 
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Opposing  Views  by  Congressmen  on  The  Question . . . 


SHOULD  THE  U.S.  FINANCE 


IN  1898,  a  U.S.  Senator,  in  all  seriousness,  proposed 
closing  the  Patent  Office  because  he  said  everything 
had  been  invented.  Today,  this  same  type  of  short- 
sighted thinking  is  evident  toward  the  Supersonic 
Transport,  particularly  toward  federal  involvement  in 
prototype  development.  Spending  priorities  certainly 
are  vital  in  these  days  of  financial  turmoil,  but  the  SST 
is  a  major  factor  in  the  direction  in  which  our  fiscal 
condition  heads. 

Supersonic  competition  is  nearly  upon  us.  Sir  George 
Edwards,  Managing  Director,  British  Aircraft  Corp., 
has  said  that  by  1980  they  expect  to  have  sold  350 
British-French  versions  of  the  SST,  the  Concorde.  If 
America  fails  to  meet  this  competition,  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  actual  and  potential  sales  will  go  abroad;  dollars 
which  would  have  provided  employment  in  nearly 
every  state  through  subcontracts.  The  supersonic  age 
is  inevitable,  and  failure  to  meet  this  foreign  competi- 
tion would  place  a  further  and  monumental  drain  on 
our  balance-of-payments.  While  strongly  backing  fed- 
eral financing  of  prototypes,  I  favor  private  financing 
for  the  production  phase.  Many  airlines,  incidentally, 
have  shown  their  confidence  in  the  SST  by  advancing 
$60  million  toward  its  development. 

Extensive  Congressional  hearings  have  revealed  no 
outpouring  of  sufficient  private  capital  for  the  long 
period  necessary  for  prototype  development  that 
wouldn't  cause  undue  and  potentially  expensive  delay. 
Nor  is  the  estimated  $1.2  billion  taxpayer  investment 
an  outright  grant.  This  is  to  be  returned  to  the 
Treasury  in  full  with  the  sale  of  the  300th  plane.  Above 
these  sales,  the  government  collects  royalties. 

Admittedly,  the  sonic  boom  is  an  unsolved  problem, 
but  prototypes  are  built  for  research  purposes,  and  the 


complete  study  of  sonic 
boom,  its  reduction  or  al- 
leviation, will  be  part  of 
this  research.  To  this  time, 
there  has  been  no  physical 
proof  to  substantiate  the 
emotional  claims  that 
buildings  crumble  under  a 
sonic  boom. 

Another  vital  concern  is 
the  military  application  of 
an  SST.  It  has  been  said  in 
the  Pentagon  there  is  none,         "^P-  "'"homas  M  Pelly 

•    1  1  (R-Wash.) 
but  it  IS  mconceivable  to  pj^st  District 

me  that  were  there  a  fleet  of  aircraft  capable  of  trans- 
porting thousands  of  troops  at  supersonic  speeds  any- 
where in  the  world,  that  there  would  be  no  military 
use.  At  first,  the  Defense  Department  said  the  same 
thing  about  the  Boeing  707,  but  imagine  the  adverse 
position  in  which  our  military  would  be  today  v/ithout 
jet-speed  capability.  Russia's  SST  probably  will  be  the 
first  one  to  fly. 

This  non-monopolistic  project  will  provide  jobs  for 
Americans,  revenue  for  the  Treasury,  strengthen  the 
positive  effect  on  our  balance-of-payments,  provide  a 
military  need  and  tie  the  world  economically  closer 
together.  Rather  than  a  boondoggle,  it  is  an  investment 
by  Americans  for  a  stronger  America. 


If  you  wish  to  let  your  Congressman  or  one  of  your  Senators  know  how  you  feel  on  this  big 
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A  SUPERSONIC  TRANSPORT  SYSTEM? 


Sen.  William  Proxmire 
(D-Wis.) 


I AM  ENTHUSIASTIC  about 
the  future  prospects  of 
flying  across  the  country 
in  2y2  hours.  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  day  when  a 
flight  from  Los  Angeles  to 
Sydney,  Australia,  takes 
only  eight  hours  or  a  trip 
from  New  York  to  Miami 
only  1  hour  14  minutes.  I. 
like  to  fly.  And  I  applaud 
the  gigantic  progress  that 
has  been  made  and  will 
continue  to  be  made  in 
aviation.  But  I  am  opposed  to  the  present  federal  pro- 
gram to  develop  a  supersonic  transport  (SST)  because, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  American  taxpayer,  it  just 
isn't  a  good  buy.  The  benefits  it  v/ill  bring  are  very 
small  compared  to  the  social  and  economic  costs  it 
will  impose. 

The  SST  program  is  costing  the  American  taxpayer 
an  enormous  sum  of  money  ($1.3  billion  just  to  build 
two  test  planes)  at  a  perilous  time  in  our  nation's  his- 
tory, when  that  money  should  be  spent  on  more  im- 
portant tasks.  We  are  a  nation  beset  today  by  problems 
both  at  home  and  abroad  that  are  more  difficult  and 
distressing  than  any  we  have  faced  in  our  long  history. 
The  federal  government  has  a  responsibility  to  meet 
those  problems  with  all  of  the  imagination  and  funds 
available  to  it. 

By  vowing  to  spend  $1.5  billion  to  $4  billion  and  more 
of  public  money  on  the  SST  and  following  through  on 
that  vow  with  the  persistence  of  a  St.  Bernard,  despite 
new  conditions  that  have  developed  since  the  SST 


program  was  launched  in  1963,  the  government  is  say- 
ing, in  effect:  It  is  more  important  for  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  give  a  big  financial  assist  to  the  aircraft 
industry  to  build  a  faster  plane  than  it  is  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  do  something  about  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion, about  decent  housing  for  all  Americans  or  about 
the  job  of  improving  educational  opportunities  for  our 
children. 

I  reject  that  reasoning  and  the  budget  priorities  that 
reflect  it.  The  SST  is  clearly  a  nonessential  federal 
program.  Few  government  programs  have  ever  fit  that 
definition  so  well. 

The  plane  will  have  no  military  value,  ex-Defense 
Secretary  McNamara  has  told  us.  Its  balance  of  pay- 
ments effect,  the  FAA's  own  consultants  say,  could  be 
negative  instead  of  positive — which  takes  the  punch 
out  of  the  argument  most  relied  on  by  SST  advocates. 
Total  travel  time  saved  may  often  be  negligible  due  to 
traffic  congestion  in  the  air  and  on  the  ground.  Worst 
of  all,  the  plane  would  produce  an  earthquake  of  sonic 
booms  in  its  wake.  SST  routes  would  be  tightly  woven 
carpets  of  pandemonium.  And  if  the  SST  were  banned 
from  land  routes,  it  would  make  no  economic  sense.  It 
would  have  a  severely  limited  market.  And  the  govern- 
ment would  probably  never  recover  its  investment. 

It  makes  little  sense  for  the  government  to  create  at 
taxpayer  expense  a  new  means  for  destroying  the 
quality  of  our  environment. 


J  .  1 

I  have  read  in  The  American  Legion  Magazine  for  July 
the  arguments  in  PRO  &  CON:  Should  The  U.S. 
Finance  A  Supersonic  Transport  System? 

IN  MY  OPINION  THE  U.S.  SHOULD  FINANCE  Q 
SHOULD  NOT  FINANCE  □  A  SUPERSONIC  TRANSPORT  SYSTEM. 


issue,  fill  out  the  "ballot"  and  mall  it  to  Kim. 


SIGNED. 


ADDRESS. 
TOWN  


STATE. 


You  can  address  any  Representative  c/o  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20515;  any  Senator  c/o  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C.  20510. 
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WIUE  WDIil.U 


By  THOMAS  A.  HOGE 

THu  Defense  Department  esti- 
mates that  between  250  and  500 
Americans  are  being  held  captive 
by  the  Communists  in  Vietnam.  Some 
have  been  prisoners  for  as  long  as  five 
years.  Under  international  law,  these 
men  are  entitled  to  all  the  rights  ac- 
corded prisoners  of  war.  Yet  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  record  that  American  POW's  have 
openly  been  "executed"  by  Viet  Cong 
firing  squads,  threatened  with  trial  as 
war  criminals  in  North  Vietnam,  pa- 
raded through  the  streets  of  Hanoi  at 
bayonet  point  and  persuaded  somehow 
to  record  "confessions"  for  broadcast  by 
Red  propagandists.  Such  treatment  is  in 
violation  of  the  international  rules  of 
war.  And  this  despite  the  fact  that  North 
Vietnam  is  a  signatory  of  the  1949  Ge- 
neva Convention  relative  to  the  Treat- 
ment of  Prisoners  of  War;  an  impressive 
document  bristling  with  143  articles  de- 
signed to  give  the  uniformed  captive  the 
status  of  victim  of  events,  rather  than 
common  criminal. 

ISLACK  STAR 


North  Vietnam's  Ho  Chi  Minh 
ignored  international  law  on 
treatment  of  POW's,  instead 
cast  captives  as  w/ar  criminals. 

President  Ho  Chi  Minh's  government 
has  tried  to  justify  its  handling  of  Ameri- 
can captives  on  grounds  that  this  is  an 
undeclared  war  and,  for  that  reason, 
Americans  captured  in  the  act  of  fighting 
against  the  Communists  are  automati- 
cally war  criminals. 

The  North  Vietnamese  who  signed  the 
Geneva  Convention  in  1957 — expanding 
the  accord  of  the  1949  convention  re- 
garding treatment  of  POW's — have  al- 
ready forgotten,  apparently,  that  the 
document  protects  those  involved  not 
only  in  a  declared  war,  but  also  in  "any 
other  armed  conflict." 

The  treatment  of  these  American  serv- 
icemen, perhaps  more  than  any  other 
aspect  of  the  Vietnam  war,  has  filled 
many  U.S.  citizens  with  frustration.  The 
situation  has  not  been  made  any  easier 
by  the  fact  that  the  1949  Geneva  Con- 
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American  ROW,  an  airman,  captured  near  Hanoi  in  October  1967.  Note  rope  tied  to  his  wrists. 

Hanoi's  Captive 
Americans 

An  account  of  how  Hanoi  treats  American  POW^s  in  defi- 
ance of  every  article  written  into  the  Geneva  Convention. 


vention  on  prisoners  has  sometimes  been 
ignored  by  our  South  Vietnamese  allies, 
who  also  are  signatories.  Saigon  has  al- 
ways insisted  that  the  United  States  turn 
over  all  prisoners  captured  by  American 
forces.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  U.S. 
Command  to  see  that  such  captives  are 
put  in  prison  camps  and  treated  as 
POW's,  it  is  a  known  fact  that  some 
have  been  shot  on  the  spot  by  the  South 
Vietnamese  who  regard  the  Viet  Cong 
as  traitors  to  their  homeland. 

Americans  winced  at  the  stark  photo- 
graph which  showed  South  Vietnamese 
police  officer  Brig.  Gen.  Nguyen  Ngoc 
Loan  gunning  down  a  Communist  cap- 
tured during  the  1968  Red  New  Year 
offensive  against  the  southern  cities. 

But  despite  such  violations.  South 
Vietnam  does  hold  an  estimated  25,000 
Communists  as  war  prisoners,  as  op- 
posed to  only  a  couple  of  thousand  taken 
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alive  and  kept  alive  as  POW's  by  the 
Hanoi  regime.  And  unlike  its  Commu- 
nist counterpart  in  the  North,  Saigon 
has  opened  South  Vietnam's  prison 
camps  to  inspection  by  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross. 

Nor  has  there  been  evidence  that  the 
Saigon  regime  has  subjected  captives  to 
the  harassment,  public  humiliation  and 
attempted  brainwashing  that  have  been 
employed  by  Hanoi's  interrogators  of 
American  fighting  men. 

In  July  1 966,  Hanoi  paraded  captured 
U.S.  fliers  in  front  of  screaming  crowds 
while  Ho  Chi  Minh  trumpeted  threats 
to  try  them  as  war  criminals.  The  threats 
brought  quick  protests  from  scores  of 
U.S.  Congressmen,  including  18  Demo- 
cratic Senators  who  had  stood  against 
escalation  of  the  war.  The  upshot  was  a 
blunt  warning  that  if  these  men  were 
put  on  trial,  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  might 
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Lt.  Cmdr.  Richard  A.  Statton,  Navy  pilot  captured  in  January  1967,  bows  at  a  news 
conference  arranged  by  Hanoi  for  Western  reporters.  Photographs,  video  tapes  and 
eyewitness  descriptions  of  the  exhibition  prompted  Ambassador  Averell  Harriman  to 
charge  that  North  Vietnam  was  using  "mental  or  physical  pressure"  on  U.S.  POW's. 


learn  the  meaning  of  saturation  bomb- 
ing. The  State  Department  sent  a  sharply 
worded  protest  denying  that  pilots  who 
were  carrying  out  attacks  on  military 
targets  could  be  considered  war  crimi- 
nals in  any  sense.  It  also  reminded  the 
Communists  that  they  had  pledged  to 
uphold  a  treaty  which  expressly  prohib- 
ited exposure  of  prisoners  to  intimida- 
tion, insults  or  public  curiosity. 

Ho  got  the  message.  In  a  sudden  soft- 
ening of  tone,  he  denied  any  intention 


of  placing  the  men  on  trial,  and  the  Com- 
munists have  soft-pedaled  that  angle  ever 
since. 

One  of  the  hardest  things  for  rela- 
tives and  friends  back  home  to  take  has 
been  the  cloak  of  silence  that  has  envel- 
oped U.S.  servicemen  who  fall  into  Com- 
munist hands.  Under  Hanoi's  rules,  the 
Red  Cross  is  forbidden  to  make  inspec- 
tions, there  is  no  regular  exchange  of 
mail,  relief  packages  are  turned  back  and 
the  Reds  refuse  to  disclose  how  many 


prisoners  they  hold  or  where  they  are 
imprisoned. 

Most  of  the  prisoners  held  by  North 
Vietnam  are  airmen — pilots  forced  to 
eject  from  a  stricken  plane  hit  by  anti- 
aircraft fire  or  forced  down  in  a  duel 
with  a  MIG.  A  few  sailors  lost  overboard 
in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  also  have  been 
picked  up.  Half  a  dozen  Americans  are 
known  to  have  died  in  captivity,  and  at 
least  four  have  escaped  and  made  it  back 
through  friendly  lines. 

Estimates  of  the  actual  number  of 
Americans  held  have  fluctuated  consid- 
erably because  of  the  few  facts  U.S.  au- 
thorities have  to  go  on.  In  June  1967. 
the  U.S.  government  listed  458  Ameri- 
cans as  prisoners  of  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese. It  said  there  were  158  known  pris- 
oners of  Hanoi  and  300  men  suspected 
of  being  captives. 

In  March  1968,  the  Pentagon  listed 
240  Americans  as  captured,  but  added 
that  there  were  897  missing.  It  indicated 
that  it  was  impossible  to  tell  how  many 
of  these  missing  men  might  be  languish- 
ing in  Communist  jails. 

The  Viet  Cong  are  known  to  hold  at 
least  28  Americans  in  the  backlands  of 
South  Vietnam  and  probably  hold  a 
good  many  more.  Captured  in  ground 
fighting,  these  men  have  been  hauled 
from  one  crude  camp  to  another  in  Viet 
Cong-held  jungle  as  the  tide  of  battle 
shifted.  The  guerrillas  admitted  execut- 
ing three  Americans  in  the  fall  of  1965, 
with  the  open  blessings  of  Ho  Chi  Minh's 
regime.  Hanoi  Radio  announced  that  the 
three  were  killed  in  reprisal  for  death 
sentences  meted  out  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese government  to  captured  Com- 
munist agents  after  trial. 

U.S.  veterans  in  Vietnam  say  a  pris- 
oner's best  chance  for  survival  in  the 
South  is  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  dis- 
ciplined, hard  core  Viet  Cong  unit.  The 
more  loosely  run,  local  guerrilla  forces 
on  the  other  hand  are  usually  on  the 
move  and  almost  never  take  prisoners. 
But  the  best  disciplined  Cong  units  are 
hard  and  cruel  to  their  own  countrymen. 

American  forces  that  have  stumbled 
upon  Viet  Cong  prison  compounds  get 
a  grim  idea  of  how  the  Communists  treat 
the  Vietnamese  they  hold  prisoner. 

In  February  1967,  U.S.  paratroops 
fought  their  way  into  one  jungle  com- 
pound and  rescued  5 1  emaciated,  ma- 
laria-ridden Vietnamese.  One  prisoner, 
his  thin  body  covered  with  sores,  said 
the  camp  had  been  the  scene  of  at  least 
30  executions  during  the  previous  year. 

Another  prisoner  was  found  locked  in 
primitive  wooden  stocks.  A  third  said 
the  captives  were  never  given  medical 
treatment,  despite  the  fact  that  the  jungle 
camp  had  two  well-equipped  dispen- 
saries apparently  for  the  use  of  Viet  Cong 
and  North  Vietnamese  troops  in  the  area. 
Three  of  the  captives  were  so  weakened 
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Two  handcuffed  American  airmen,  captured 
when  their  planes  were  shot  down,  appear 
stunned  as  they  are  paraded  in  Hanoi  street. 


CONTINUED  Hanoi's 

Captive  Americans 

by  disease  that  they  had  to  be  hauled  up 
by  winch  to  rescue  helicopters  hovering 
overhead.  Others  managed  with  help  to 
hobble  to  friendly  territory,  but  it  was 
slow  going.  Mistreatment  of  war  pris- 
oners is  not  new,  but  it  supposedly  dis- 
appeared with  the  advent  of  civilization. 

In  ancient  times,  the  victorious  side 
usually  killed,  enslaved  or  sold  the  sol- 
diers it  had  defeated  in  battle.  Julius 
Caesar,  for  example,  swelled  his  treasury 
after  the  second  Gallic  Campaign  by  put- 
ting 53,000  Belgae  on  the  auction  block. 

As  early  as  1648,  however,  after  the 
Thirty  Year  War,  the  Holy  Roman  Em- 
pire and  the  Protestant  States  signed  the 
Treaty  of  Westphalia,  which  decided, 
among  other  things,  to  send  war  pris- 
oners home  without  holding  them  for 
ransom. 

In  1785,  the  infant  United  States  and 
Prussia  firmed  up  a  Treaty  of  Amity  un- 
der which  both  countries  pledged  them- 
selves against  "the  destruction  of  pris- 
oners of  war  by  sending  them  into  distant 
and  inclement  countries  or  by  crowding 
them  into  close  and  noxious  places." 

In  this  century,  a  conference  was  held 
at  the  Hague  in  1907  on  the  treatment  of 
prisoners.  Then  the  original  Geneva 
Convention  in  1929  set  out  97  rules  and 
regulations  that  were  to  be  implemented 
by  a  "protecting  power,"  a  neutral  nation 
that  would  be  allowed  to  send  observers 
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Four  Americans,  subjected  to  same  treatment,  are  jeered  by  Hanoi  crowds  (right).  Ho  announc 


to  check  on  conditions.  This  convention 
agreed  to  remove  prisoners  from  war 
zones,  feed  them  as  well  as  those  who 
guarded  them  were  fed,  let  them  send 
and  receive  mail  and  packages  and  re- 
frain from  forcing  them  to  do  any  work 
directly  involved  in  the  captor's  war  ma- 
chinery. Neither  Russia  nor  Japan  signed 
this  convention. 


Three  years  after  WW2,  at  the  prod- 
ding of  the  International  Red  Cross,  the 
world's  diplomats  met  in  Geneva  to  re- 
vise the  ground  rules  on  treatment  of 
POW's.  The  document  was  signed  by 
58  nations  and  the  Vatican  on  August 
12,  1949,  and  added  46  more  articles  to 
the  1929  version.  It  applies  whether  or 
not  a  state  of  war  has  been  declared,  and 
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How  we  treated  prisoners  in  WW2.  At  left,  Italian  POW's  "somewhere  in  the  U.S.A.,"  and,  at  rigt 
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that  the  four  would  be  tried  as  "war  criminals,"  but  U.S.  threat  to  retaliate  changed  his  mind. 


PICTORIAL  PARADE 

5,  1964,  when  Hanoi's  oflficial  Vietnam 
News  Agency  (VNA)  announced  that 
an  American  captain  held  by  the  Viet 
Cong  believed  the  problem  of  Vietnam 
could  be  solved  by  the  withdrawal  of 
U.S.  troops. 

VNA  said  the  prisoner  held  by  the 
guerrillas  in  South  Vietnam  was  Capt. 
Floyd  James  Thompson  of  the  U.S.  Spe- 
cial Forces.  His  remarks,  VNA  said, 
were  contained  in  a  recorded  statement 
broadcast  by  the  Viet  Cong's  "Libera- 
tion Radio,"  a  favorite  vehicle  for  Com- 
munist propaganda. 

Thompson  was  quoted  as  saying: 
"The  goals  of  the  South  Vietnam  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  (the  Viet  Cong's 
political  arm)  are  to  achieve  peace,  free- 
dom, independence,  democracy  and  neu- 
trality for  the  country.  These  goals  cer- 
tainly enjoy  widespread  support  among 
the  South  Vietnamese  people. 

"I  think  the  solution  to  the  problem 
in  South  Vietnam  is  to  call  a  cease-fire 
and  withdraw  all  U.S.  forces  from  South 
Vietnam  and  let  the  South  Vietnamese 
people  settle  their  own  affairs  themselves 
by  peaceful  means." 

Six  months  later,  Tass,  the  Soviet 
News  Agency,  claimed  that  an  American 
pilot  shot  down  and  captured  in  North 
Vietnam  had  repented  for  U.S.  raids 
there. 

In  a  dispatch  from  Hanoi,  Tass  said 
Capt.  Philip  Butler  had  also  expressed 
hope  that  the  United  States  would  stop 
the  raids  and  leave  Vietnam  to  the  Viet- 
namese. 

For  some  reason,  Tass  did  not  quote 
Butler  directly  on  such  statements  but 
used  direct  quotes  of  innocuous  re- 
marks. 

On  June  9,  1965,  a  Moscow  news- 
paper, Sovetskaya  Rosiya,  printed  a  let- 
ter purportedly  written  by  an  American 
serviceman,  George  Smith,  captured  in 
November  1963. 

The  paper  said  Smith  wrote  his 
mother  in  part:  "My  former  enemies 
(were  they  ever  enemies?)  are  extremely 
humane  people.  Their  humanity  for  a 
foreign  soldier  who  came  with  weapons 
to  their  soil  still  surprises  me." 

The  letter  was  also  quoted  as  saying: 
"I'd  like  this  testimony  of  an  American, 
who  was  an  eye  witness  to  the  barbarisms 
we  are  committing  in  South  Vietnam,  to 
help  our  brothers  to  get  out  faster  from 
this  cursed  and  unnecessary  war." 

When  the  account  was  shown  to  the 
boy's  mother,  in  Chester,  W.  Va.,  she 
exploded:  "That's  not  my  boy!  He 
couldn't  say  that  and  be  in  his  right  mind. 

"That  doesn't  sound  like  him,"  she 
said.  "He  volunteered  to  go  in  the  first 
place,  and  I  don't  think  he  would  com- 
plain like  that  about  being  there." 

Any  lingering  doubts  about  what  the 
Reds  were  up  to  vanished  in  April  1967 
German  POW's  at  Fort  Knox,  Ky.,  in  1944.  Those  who  worked  were  paid  800  a  day  in  script,     when  a  captured  U.S.  Navy  flier  was 
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since  1 949  the  number  of  signatories  has 
grown  to  over  1 00,  including  Russia,  the 
United  States,  Nationalist  China  and 
both  North  and  South  Vietnam. 

But  it  remained  for  the  Communists 
to  add  some  new  touches  to  the  treat- 
ment of  prisoners.  The  Soviet  Union, 
which  hadn't  signed  the  1929  Conven- 
tion, refused  to  allow  any  neutral  ob- 


server to  see  what  went  on  in  their  prison 
camps  during  WW2.  Well  up  into  the 
1950's  the  West  German  government 
complained — to  no  avail — that  thou- 
sands of  men  captured  a  decade  or  more 
earlier  had  never  been  repatriated. 

One  of  the  first  signs  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  were  tampering  with  the 
minds  of  their  captives  came  on  Nov. 
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CONTINUED  Hanoi's 

Captive  Americans 

paraded  before  a  press  conference  in 
Hanoi  and  obligingly  "confessed"  his 
crimes. 

American  photographer  Lee  Lock- 
wood,  who  witnessed  the  performance 
with  several  other  newsmen,  wrote  later 
in  Life  magazine  that  a  North  Viet- 
namese officer  had  told  the  group  "we 
were  going  to  hear  the  'confession'  of 
an  American  pilot  shot  down  over  North 
Vietnam. 

"A  loudspeaker  shrieked  briefly  and 
was  followed  immediately  by  a  voice  un- 
mistakably American.  In  calm,  flat  tones, 
the  speaker  identified  himself  as  Cmdr. 
Richard  A.  Stratton. 

"As  he  spoke,  a  five-page  mimeo- 
graphed statement  detailing  his  'confes- 
sion" was  passed  out  to  newsmen  .  .  . 
seated  in  a  long  room  with  a  curtained 
doorway  at  the  end.  A  moment  later, 
the  curtain  was  yanked  back  and  .  .  . 
Stratton  appeared." 

Lockwood  said  when  he  saw  the  cap- 
tive flier  it  struck  him  at  once  "that  there 
was  something  very  wrong." 

"Over  the  loudspeaker,  the  voice 
sounded  alert,  intelligent  and  sincere.  I 
expected  to  see  a  man  that  matched  that 
voice.  But  he  was  vacant.  His  eyes  never 
focussed  on  anything." 

Lockwood  said  that  Stratton  posed  for 
pictures,  then  an  officer  snapped  out  a 
command  in  Vietnamese. 

"Like  a  puppet,  the  prisoner  bowed 
deeply  from  the  waist  toward  the  audi- 
ence without  changing  expression.  He 
straightened  up,  made  a  quarter-turn  left 
and  then  again  bowed  slowly  and 
deeply." 

After  four  or  five  similar  bows.  Lock- 
wood  said,  the  officer  shouted  another 
command  and  the  airman  repeated  the 
performance,  then,  at  a  final  command, 
padded  silently  through  the  curtain. 

After  studying  the  photographs  of 
Stratton  and  reading  the  account  of  his 
strange  actions.  Ambassador  at  Large 
W.  Averell  Harriman  was  quoted  as  say- 
ing, "It  would  appear  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  authorities  are  using  mental 
or  physical  pressures  on  American  pris- 
oners of  war." 

A  study  of  other  statements  by  Ameri- 
can prisoners  parroted  over  Hanoi  Radio 
or  emblazoned  in  the  Communist  press 
showed  the  hallmark  of  Communist  au- 
thorship. Most  of  them  were  couched 
in  the  oddly  stilted  phraseology  of  the 
Communists  and  contained  the  cliches 
the  comrades  are  so  fond  of,  but  which 
few  Americans  would  voluntarily  use. 
The  United  States  was  referred  to  as  "the 
aggressor"  and  American  forces  said 
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to    practice    "disguised  colonialism." 

After  the  Stratton  statement  appeared, 
the  State  Department  expressed  concern 
that  there  were  strong  signs  of  "mental 
and  physical  pressures"  being  exerted 
against  American  captives.  Press  officer 
Robert  J.  McCloskey  said  there  had  been 
indications  that  such  pressure  was  being 
used  to  "obtain  confessions  or  statements 
critical  of  the  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam." 

The  Communists  tipped  their  hand  in 
other  ways.  At  about  the  time  that  Life 
was  running  the  article  on  Stratton, 
the  American  Broadcasting  Company 
showed  a  North  Vietnamese  film  ob- 
tained through  Japanese  sources  of  two 
other  Navy  pilots  who  "confessed"  drop- 


leased  three  more  Americans  and  again 
went  through  the  transfer  ceremonies  in 
friendly  Cambodia.  They  were  turned 
over  to  Thomas  Hayden,  referred  to  as 
a  peace  activist  and  Newark  slum  worker 
who  had  made  a  "bootleg"  trip  to  Hanoi 
in  1965.  One  captive,  Sgt.  Edward  R. 
Johnson,  was  too  ill  to  take  part  in  the 
ritual,  but  Sergeants  Daniel  Lee  Pitzer 
and  James  E.  Jackson,  Jr.,  recited  brief 
speeches  thanking  the  Communists  for 
releasing  them. 

While  a  Viet  Cong  political  official 
who  stage-managed  the  news  conference 
nodded  encouragement,  the  two  men 
spoke  their  pieces.  Jackson,  a  Negro,  said 
woodenly,  "The  National  Liberation 


A  general  view  of  the  chamber  during  signing,  in  1949,  of  the  Geneva  Convention's 
new  decisions  governing  treatment  of  POW's  and  civilians.  N.  Vietnam  was  a  signatory. 


ping  napalm  on  civilians.  Three  experi- 
enced lip  readers  who  went  over  the 
film  said  they  were  unable  to  match  the 
lips  of  the  two  pilots  to  the  dialogue  dur- 
ing the  alleged  confession. 

At  one  point,  the  audio  tape  had  one 
of  the  pilots,  Lt.  Cmdr.  Charles  Tan- 
ner, tell  how  he  had  helped  ring  the 
area  of  Phuly  with  fragmentation  bombs 
to  drive  the  people  into  air  raid  shelters 
so  that  they  could  be  burned  out  with 
napalm. 

At  this  particular  point,  the  lip  readers 
said.  Tanner's  lips  actually  were  saying 
"the  purpose  was  so  as  not  to  hit  the 
people." 

The  few  prisoners  who  have  been  re- 
leased by  the  Communists  helped  con- 
vince U.S.  military  leaders  that  the 
enemy  has  been  engaged  in  a  brainwash- 
ing program  reminiscent  of  the  Korean 
War. 

In  December  1965,  the  Viet  Cong, 
with  much  fanfare,  released  two  Ameri- 
cans, Sgt.  George  E.  Smith  and  Spec. 
4  Claude  Donald  McClure.  At  a  news 
conference  in  Cambodia,  the  pair  criti- 
cized the  allied  war  effort  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  praised  their  Viet  Cong  cap- 
tors. This  inspired  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps 
commandant,  Gen.  Wallace  M.  Greene, 
to  express  belief  that  the  enemy  had  tried 
to  brainwash  the  two  prisoners. 

Two  years  later,  the  Viet  Cong  re- 
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Front  (political  arm  of  the  Viet  Cong) 
made  the  decision  to  release  me  in  re- 
sponse to  the  colored  American  struggle 
for  peace  in  the  U.S." 

Pitzer  said:  "I  have  not  been  physi- 
cally tortured  or  beaten.  I  wish  to  thank 
the  Front  for  their  lenient  policy." 

Neither  sergeant  hinted  at  a  condem- 
nation or  repudiation  of  the  U.S.  war 
effort  in  Vietnam.  Hayden  took  them 
by  Czech  airliner  to  Beirut,  where  they 
were  turned  over  to  U.S.  officials  and 
flown  by  CI 31  military  aircraft  to  Fort 
Bragg,  N.C.  The  three  are,  at  present, 
still  in  the  Army.  Later,  after  returning 
to  American  soil,  Jackson  and  Pitzer 
bristled  at  suggestions  that  they  had  been 
brainwashed.  In  fact,  U.S.  officials  in 
Saigon  released  a  report  of  a  Viet  Cong 
defector  who  said  he  had  tutored  the  ser- 
geants during  captivity  on  American  re- 
sponsibility for  the  war. 

There  have  been  two  schools  of 
thought  in  the  Pentagon  on  brainwash- 
ing. One  argues  that  the  Viet  Cong  and 
the  infiltrated  forces  of  regular  North 
Vietnamese  troops  are  not  equipped  for 
use  of  the  technique,  at  least  in  the  Viet 
Cong  prison  camps  in  the  South.  The 
other  contends  that  brainwashing  can  be 
a  simple  matter  of  repetition  that  eventu- 
ally hammers  down  a  captive's  resist- 
ance, and  the  Communists  are  known  to 
{Continued  on  page  50) 


NIGHTMARE  IN  DETROIT,  by  Van 

Gordon    Sauter   and    Burleigh  Hines. 

HENRY  REGNERY  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  $4.95. 

READY  TO  RIOT,  by  Nathan  Wright, 

Jr.  HOLT,  RINEHART  AND  WINSTON,  INC., 
NEW  YORK,  N.Y.,  |4.95. 

In  the  midst  of  tension  and  turmoil  in 
our  major  cities,  and  the  queries  of  worried 
civic  leaders  about  what  to  do  to  prevent 
rioting  and  bloodshed  in  the  streets,  two 
books  have  been  written  that  may  help  shed 
some  light  on  the  causes  of  the  riots  and 
the  problems  and  heartbreak  they  produce. 

For  those  of  us  watching  TV  last  July, 
when  Detroit  endured  eight  days  of  violence 
and  destruction,  it  seemed  hard  to  under- 
stand why  federal  troops  were  not  sent  in 
at  the  first  request  of  Michigan's  Governor 
Romney.  Why  did  Attorney  General  Clark 
insist  that  the  Governor  state  in  writing 
that  the  city  faced  insurrection  which  local 
authorities  could  not  control,  particularly 
when  any  mention  of  the  word  insurrection 
could  result  in  cancellation  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  insurance  policies?  Why  were 
there  so  many  reports  of  needless  shooting 
by  guardsmen?  Why  were  43  killed  in  the 
riot?  These  are  just  some  of  the  questions 
that  "Nightmare  In  Detroit"  seeks  to  answer, 
as  it  explores  the  riot  and  its  aftermath. 

Attention  is  focused  on  the  role  of  the 
National  Guard,  because  from  this  riot  ex- 
perience came  definite  information  about 
the  need  for  changes  in  the  training  and 
techniques,  discipline  and  makeup  of  Na- 
tional Guard  divisions.  One  of  the  key  points 
made  by  the  authors  about  Detroit's  riot  is 
that  legal  authorities  must  gain  and  hold 
control  over  riot  situations,  otherwise  a  riot 
will  spread  like  wildfire,  as  it  did  in  Detroit. 

Dr.  Nathan  Wright,  author  of  "Ready  To 
Riot,"  is  the  Executive  Director  of  the  De- 
partment of  Urban  Work  of  the  Episcopal 
Diocese  of  Newark,  N.J.,  and  was  chairman 
of  the  National  Conference  on  Black  Power 
during  the  summer  of  1967. 

What  Dr.  Wright  has  to  say  is  written 
from  the  well-educated  Negro  man's  point 
of  view  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  it  proves 


especially  interesting  reading.  He  favors 
ownership  of  property  by  Negroes  rather 
than  more  low-rent,  government  built  hous- 
ing; he  would  like  to  see  middle-class  Ne- 
groes remain  in  some  of  the  blighted  urban 
areas  and  improve  them,  rather  than  having 
them  move  into  suburban  areas;  he  favors 
white  institutions  taking  in  Negroes  as 
leaders,  thus  changing  the  power  and  status 
relationships  of  the  institutions  as  a  whole. 

In  order  to  break  down  poverty  among 
Negroes,  he  supports  many  of  the  recently 
established  educational  programs  such  as 
Head  Start  and  Upward  Bound;  favors  on 
the  job  training  and  training  for  employ- 
ment, and  makes  suggestions  for  major 
changes  in  business'  approach  toward  the 
Negro. 

Because  he  stresses  the  idea  that  Negroes 
must  achieve  status  through  work.  Dr. 
Wright's  view  of  what  the  Negro  in  America 
can  become  is  a  hopeful  one.  But  some  of 
his  more  radical  ideas  will  certainly  anger 
and  shock  many  readers. 

Should  We  Scrap 
the 
Electoral 
College? 

THE  PEOPLE'S  PRESIDENT,  by  Neal 
R.  Peirce.  simon  &:  schuster,  inc.,  new 
YORK,  N.Y.,  18.95. 

With  the  Presidential  conventions  just 
around  the  corner  and  the  1968  elections 
right  behind  them,  Mr.  Peirce's  book  in 
support  of  substituting  the  Direct  Popular 
Vote  for  the  Electoral  College  System  when 
selecting  our  nation's  Presidents  makes 
timely  and  provocative  reading. 

The  author  writes  with  perception  and 
authority  about  his  subject.  It  is  well  that 
he   does   because    the   arguments  against 


changing  our  election  methods,  which  also 
are  discussed  at  length  in  the  book,  are  con- 
vincingly presented.  They  represent  the 
views  of  thoughtful  citizens  who,  too,  arc 
seeking  only  the  best  means  of  maintaining 
our  present  climate  of  national  political 
stability. 

The  decision,  then,  comes  down  to  which 
is  the  best  method  for  preserving  our  present 
federal,  two-party  system?  Those  who  favor 
continuing  the  Electoral  College  argue  tliat 
we  know  the  problems  with  which  we  must 
cope  under  it,  while  a  new  system  would  be 
an  unknown  quantity.  Those  who  favor 
scrapping  the  Electoral  College,  among  them 
the  author,  feel  that  changes  in  tiie  1950's 
and  1960's  in  party  aHgnment,  voting  rights 
and  communications  across  the  country  have 
helped  ready  national  opinion  for  direct 
election  of  the  President.  Adoption  of  the 
Direct  Popular  Vote  method,  they  claim, 
would  guarantee  that  the  man  who  re- 
ceived the  greatest  share  of  the  elector- 
ate's votes  would  be  the  one  to  occupy  the 
office  of  the  Presidency.  csh 
■ 

The  Vulnerable  Russians,  by  Lev  E.  Do 
briansky.  pageant  press,  inc.,  new  york, 
N.Y.,.  $5.95. 

A  look  at  Russia's  imperio-colonialism 
and  cold  war  activity  and  at  what  methods 
could  and  should  be  employed  to  weaken 
the  threat  of  the  Red  Bear  to  tiie  free  world. 
The  author  would  make  use  of  discontent 
within  captive  satellite  nations  for  this 
purpose. 

■ 

Ace  of  Spies,  by  Robin  Bruce  Lockhart. 

stein  and  day,  pub.,  new  YORK,  N.Y.,  $5.95. 

The  life  and  adventures  of  Russian  born 
Sigmund  Rosenblum,  alias  Sidney  Reilly, 
an  ardent  foe  of  Russian  communism  and  a 
master  spy  for  the  British  Secret  Service  from 
the  turn  of  the  century  until  his  mysterious 
disappearance  in  Russia  in  1925. 

■ 

Shantung  Compound,  by  Langdoii  Gil 

key.  HARPER  &  ROW,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.,  ,$4.95. 

A  fascinating  look  at  human  nature  when 
men,  women  and  children  are  removed  from 
their  normal  environment  and  must  adjust 
to  radically  different  living  circumstances; 
in  this  case  an  internment  camp  in  China 
during  WW2. 

■ 

Etiquette    Etc.,    by    Sheila  Ostrander. 

sterling  PUBLISHING  CO.,  INC.,  NEW  YORK, 
N.Y.,  $3.95. 

A  concise  guide  to  "doing  the  right  thing  " 
in  all  major  social  situations,  including  ex- 
amples of  letters  and  notes  that  will  cover 
most  types  of  formal  correspondence. 
■ 

The  Right  People,  by  Stephen  Birming- 
ham. LITTLE,  BROWN  &  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS., 

$10. 

A  report  on  the  manners,  morals  and 
mores  of  those  at  the  top  of  America's  eco- 
nomic and  social  structure;  and  though  it's 
all  been  said  before,  it's  fun  to  read  about 
again. 

Books  can  be  purchased  through  local  book- 
stores or  by  writing  directly  to  book  pub- 
lishers. Editors 
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First  talk  site  was  Kaesong,  in  Red  territory. 
They  pretended  we  came  to  them  as  losers. 


In  Korea,  the  Reds  got  us  to  agree  to  a  cease-fire  line  before  there  was  a 
settlement.  The  commitment  tied  our  hands,  while  talks  and  fighting  dragged 


Negotiating  with  Communists: 


THE  GLOOMS 


A  second  look  at  the  painful  and  costly 
'^'^ peace  negotiations^'  with  the  Communists 
in  Korea,  as  a  precedent  for  Vietnam  talks. 


WHAT  CAN  WE  EXPECT  of  nego- 
tiations to  achieve  peace  in 
Vietnam? 

There  is  a  precedent  for  negotiations 
with  the  Reds  in  the  famous  and  frus- 
trating 25-month  talks  in  Korea  from 
1951  to  1953.  It  isn't  a  very  cheerful 
precedent, 

The  Korean  experience  suggests: 
(  1 )  That  a  cease  fire  in  Vietnam  re- 
sulting from  talks  isn't  apt  to  happen  be- 
fore sometime  in  1970  or  later. 

(2)  That  if  we  accept  the  kind  of 
settlement  we  accepted  in  Korea,  then 
an  armed  truce  in  Vietnam,  with  spo- 
radic fighting  instigated  by  the  Commu- 
nists, may  continue  far  into  the  future, 
possibly  as  late  as  the  year  2000. 

( 3 )  That  any  more  military  conces- 
sions we  make  without  getting  simul- 
taneous, and  absolutely  enforceable, 
military  concessions  from  the  Commu- 
nists will  prolong  the  talks  and  be  used 
by  the  Communists  to  strengthen  their 
military  position.  Our  air  raid  limitations 
have  already  helped  them  mount  new 
attacks. 


(4)  That  the  best  chance  for  the  fast- 
est possible  peace  depends  on  our  main- 
taining all  the  military  pressure  possible 
in  Vietnam  while  talks  proceed. 

(5)  That  we  must  agree  to  nothing 
unless  it  is  part  of  a  whole  settlement, 
and  unless  it  does  not  go  into  effect  until 
a  whole  settlement  goes  into  effect. 

(6)  That  a  final  settlement  must  be 
enforceable  and  enforced  by  some  ma- 
chinery that  can  and  will  see  that  it  is 
enforced. 

It  was  just  15  years  ago  that  the 
cease-fire  went  into  effect  in  Korea — 
on  July  27,  1953.  The  Communists  vio- 
lated the  agreements  from  the  start.  We 
have  had  to  maintain  approximately  50,- 
000  troops  in  Korea  ever  since,  in  addi- 
tion to  South  Korea's  army.  Which  is  to 
say  the  truce  was  never  any  good  without 
a  permanent  force  to  back  it  up. 

New  Communist  military  buildup  in 
North  Korea  during  the  talks  and  im- 
mediately after  the  cease-fire  (in  viola- 
tion of  the  agreements)  has  made  Korea 
something  like  a  stalemated  WWl  front 
instead  of  a  "settled"  region  over  the 


whole  15  years,  and  there  is  no  end  in 
sight.  Such  a  "peace"  in  Vietnam  could 
give  us  a  Pueblo  there  in  1983! 

Without  some  change  there  may  still 
be  shooting  along  the  Korean  front  in 
the  year  2000.  Communist-instigated 
combat  has  increased  in  Korea  in  this 
year  of  1968.  The  Communists'  promise 
not  to  increase  their  military  strength  in 
North  Korea  15  years  ago  wasn't  worth 
the  paper  it  was  written  on. 

In  the  absence  of  any  enforcement 
machinery  to  guarantee  the  presumed 
"peace"  in  Korea,  the  actual  situation 
there  for  1 5  years  has  been  traceable  not 
to  the  negotiations,  but  to  the  fact  that 
the  Communists  were  stopped  militarily, 
but  used  the  talks  as  a  cloak  to  dig  in. 
Each  year  they  prove  that  they  are  still 
ready  for  another  go  any  time  we  or 
South  Korea  drop  our  guard.  If  we  get 
this  kind  of  peace  in  Vietnam,  our  grand- 
children may  still  be  holding  the  line 
there. 

We  made  all  the  original  concessions 
in  Korea,  and  the  Communists  took  ad- 
vantage of  them  as  fast  as  we  made  them. 

The  Chinese  and  North  Korean  armies 
were  on  the  run  when  we  proposed  "ex- 
ploratory" talks  on  June  30,  1951.  Our 
forces  immediately  halted  their  offensive 
"because  we  were  talking  peace." 

The  Reds,  given  relief  from  our  as- 
sault, promptly  dug  into  the  North 
Korean  hills  and  honeycombed  them 
with  fortifications  and  massed  artillery. 
While  talks  proceeded  at  Kaesong  in  the 
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Red  troops  on  the  march  in  zone  near  site  of  the  early  Kaesong  talks,  in  violation 
of  agreement  that  neither  side  would  have  troops  there.  To  bully  our  negotiators? 


Reds  rearmed,  dug  in,  when  we  stopped  attacking 
during  talks.  Above,  a  casualty  from  Pork  Chop 
Hill,  more  than  two  years  after  talks  began. 


WIDE  WORLD 


LESSON  OF  KORE 


summer  of  1951,  our  troops  were  put 
on  the  defensive,  by  us,  against  a  foe 
that  had  been  thrashed  and  was  in  re- 
treat. 

The  Reds,  notes  T.  R.  Fehrenbach  in 
his  book  "This  Kind  of  War,"  used  the 
rehef  we  gave  them  to  burrow  into  the 
earth  from  the  Sea  of  Japan  to  the  Yel- 
low Sea.  "They  dug  bunkers  and  trenches 
and  firing  steps.  And  when  they  had  dug 
these  they  went  backward  and  dug  a 
new  defensive  line,  and  one  beyond  that. 


stretching  into  the  north.  They  dug  a 
line  such  as  the  world  has  never  seen — 
ten  times  the  depth  of  any  in  World  War 
1.  They  dug  positions  that  could  .  .  . 
stand  against  nuclear  explosion."  Then, 
while  we  talked  and  kept  the  pressure 
off,  they  trained  new  armies  to  man  the 
hollowed  mountains. 

Until  we  let  up  our  military  pressure 
to  talk,  they  had  had  no  chance  to  dig 
into  impregnable  positions.  They  had 
been  forced  north  of  the  38th  parallel 


One  third  of  our  Korea  casualties  were  suf- 
fered after  we  let  down  when  talks  began. 
Above,  Old  Baldy  fighting,  18  months  later. 


WIDE  WORLD 


We  count  our  casualties  at  Outpost  Harry  on  June  18,  1953,  after  a  3,000-man  Red  offensive  two  years  after  Kaesong  talk  started. 
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o  Negotiating  with  Communists:  The  Gloomy  Lesson  of  Korea 


along  most  of  the  line.  In  April  of  1951, 
a  5().00()-man  Chinese  oftensive  had  been 
wrecked.  In  May,  the  enemy  had  tried 
to  stop  the  northward  momentum  of  our 
Eighth  Army  with  a  175,000-man  "hu- 
man wave"  assault.  It  was  put  to  rout 
in  what  is  known  as  the  "May  Mas- 
sacre." But  when,  at  the  end  of  June, 
we  stopped  our  oflfensive  as  a  "conces- 
sion" at  the  start  of  peace  talks  (much 
as  we  have  limited  bombing  in  Vietnam 
today)  the  magic  of  "negotiations" 
halted  the  northward  momentum  of  the 
Eighth  Army  for  all  time.  Within  two 


to  be,  once  again  putting  on  the  strut  of 
victors  simply  because  we  had  come  to 
their  site.  After  this,  we  refused  to  meet 
in  Kaesong  again. 

If  that  had  been  the  end  of  talks  and 
the  war  had  resumed  full  scale,  we  would 
have  paid  for  Kaesong  by  having  lost 
forever  the  momentum  of  our  attack. 
A  resumption  of  it  would  have  cost  us  an 
incalculable  price  in  blood  with  the  foe 
now  dug  in. 

Thus,  with  nothing  gained  at  all  from 
the  early  talks,  the  whole  military  situ- 
ation had  changed,  strengthening  the 


While  we  talked  peace,  Reds  conspired  to  have  thousands  of  POW's  on  Koje  Island 
break  out  and  start  behind-the-lines  battle.  Our  paratroops  (above)  attack  prison. 


months  it  was  too  late  to  get  it  going 
again,  though  there  was  no  peace. 

The  great  Red  rearmament  began  im- 
mediately, secured  by  our  inaction.  In 
our  eagerness  to  negotiate  (and  this  has 
a  familiar  ring)  we  agreed  to  hold  the 
initial  talks  in  Kaesong,  which  was  be- 
hind the  Red  lines. 

Does  a  site  mean  anything?  The  Com- 
munists propagandized  the  world  that 
we  were  coming  to  them  as  losers. 

At  Kaesong,  they,  as  hosts,  seated 
themselves  at  a  high  level  and  talked 
down  to  our  emissaries.  Even  our  friends, 
the  Nationalist  Chinese,  said  that  to  any 
Asiatic  we  had  accepted  the  role  of  the 
conquered  in  going  to  Kaesong. 

Next  the  Communists  marched  their 
troops  inside  the  five-mile  zone  around 
Kaesong  where  no  troops  were  supposed 


Reds  from  a  whipped  enemy  to  one  that 
had  moved  up  to  a  tie. 

They  still  had  one  more  thing  to  gain 
in  this  manner — an  open  commitment  of 
ours  to  keep  us  from  trying  a  new  offen- 
sive. Talks  were  resumed  at  Panmunjom, 
in  the  no-man's  land.  Having  yet  con- 
ceded nothing  themselves,  they  now 
talked  "cease-fire."  To  be  more  exact, 
they  insisted  that  we  agree  on  where  a 
cease-fire  line  would  be  //  there  were  a 
cease-fire.  After  months  of  their  ham- 
mering away  at  this,  we  agreed  to  its  lo- 
cation. Fatal  mistake.  Since  we  were  al- 
ready at  the  cease-fire  line,  we  were  now 
bound  not  even  to  try  to  cross  it,  though 
there  was  no  cease-fire. 

Now  the  Communists  breathed  more 
easily.  We  had  tied  our  hands  physically 
by  letting  them  entrench  themselves,  and 


morally  by  committing  ourselves  to  the 
world  not  to  cross  the  line  we  had  al- 
ready established.  Yet  there  was  no 
cease-fire.  The  Reds  had  agreed  to  none. 

The  line  we  then  held  was  militarily 
unsound,  the  one  we  happened  to  be  at 
on  June  30,  1951,  when  we  agreed  to 
talk.  Now  we  sought  to  make  minor  ad- 
justments, to  settle  in  defensively  where 
we  had  abandoned  the  attack. 

The  Communists  responded  with  in- 
credible fire  and  counterattacks  from  the 
positions  we'd  let  them  prepare. 

Some  of  the  bloodiest  battles  in  Korea 
resulted  from  their  opposition  to  our 
digging  in  along  the  line  we'd  agreed  not 
to  cross.  The  battles  of  Heartbreak 
Ridge,  Bloody  Ridge,  Pork  Chop  Hill, 
Old  Baldy  and  many  others  all  followed 
our  agreement  to  talk,  and  resulted  from 
concessions  we'd  made  without  getting 
any  in  return. 

We  were  now  to  suffer  half  as  many 
casualties  as  we'd  previously  endured  in 
the  active  war  of  movement.  One  third 
of  all  our  casualties  in  the  Korean  War 
— including  12,000  dead — were  suffered 
during  the  talks,  while  we'd  tied  our 
hands  and  virtually  prohibited  our  field 
officers  from  engaging  in  more  than 
scouting  and  line-straightening. 

As  the  talks  dragged  on,  the  enemy 
plotted  for  the  thousands  of  prisoners 
we  held  on  Koje  Island  to  break  out  and 
fight  behind  the  lines.  In  the  nick  of  time, 
the  prison  revolt  was  put  down  by  U.S. 
paratroops. 

More  than  two  years  after  the  start 
of  talks,  every  resort  to  power  having 
failed  them,  the  enemy  signed  the  cease- 
fire on  July  27,  1953,  in  which  armies 
still  face  each  other,  and  men  are  still 
killed,  15  years  later. 

The  Reds  today  treat  the  Vietnam 
talks  as  they  treated  the  Korea  talks. 
They  tried  to  get  us  to  come  to  a  site 
where  they  would  be  host.  Remembering 
Kaesong,  President  Johnson  refused,  in 
spite  of  amateurish  criticism  here  at 
home. 

The  Reds  have  accentuated  their  at- 
tacks on  Vietnam  cities,  particularly 
Saigon,  since  the  talks  began. 

They  have  made  no  miUtary  conces- 
sion and  (shades  of  our  interrupted  of- 
fensive in  Korea)  they  tried  a  major 
build-up  in  the  highlands,  relying  on  our 
easing  of  air  attacks  to  the  north  to  help. 

After  a  month,  there  was  no  evidence 
that  the  Reds  had  more  purpose  in  Paris 
than  to  get  us  to  continue  the  let-up  in 
air  attacks.  It  would  be  cheap  to  talk 
forever,  if  we  will  hold  off  as  long  as 
they  talk.  Their  stepped-up  military  ac- 
tivity in  the  face  of  our  stepped-down 
air  attacks  says  more  plainly  than  words 
that  to  them  the  talks,  now  as  in  Korea, 
are  only  for  military  advantage. 
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Two  years  and  27  days  after  first  talks,  with  their  military  having  rearmed  North  Korea 
in  the  time  gained  by  negotiations,  the  Reds'  Gen  Name  II  signs  cease-fire. 


The  precedent  of  Korea  suggests  that 
we  can  have  peace  from  talking  only 
when  we  pile  on  military  pressure  at  the 
same  time,  as  they  do,  and  when  any 
concessions  are  given  terminal  dates, 
with  no  moral  permanence,  contingent 
on  concessions  from  them. 

So  far,  our  men  have  avoided  any 
more  one-sided  concessions.  But  so  did 
we  long  avoid  the  Korean  cease-fire  line 
agreement  without  a  cease-fire.  Then  the 
Reds  simply  hammered  away  for  it,  in 
the  security  of  our  military  let-up.  Amer- 
ican voices  picked  up  their  cry.  "Why 
not  agree  to  a  cease-fire  line?  It's  a  neces- 


sary first  step  to  stop  the  shooting." 
After  months  of  this,  we  agreed.  It  was 
a  necessary  first  step — for  the  Commun- 
ists to  keep  the  war  going  while  they 
tried  every  other  way  to  shoot  it  out. 

Pressures  at  home  today  follow  the 
Korean  precedent.  In  the  California  pri- 
mary TV  debate.  Senator  McCarthy  and 
the  late  Robert  Kennedy  responded 
to  "What  would  you  do  if  you  were 
President?"  McCarthy  said  he'd  pull  in 
our  forces  from  outlying  areas  of  South 
Vietnam.  Kennedy  said  he'd  replace  our 
troops  with  South  Vietnamese  troops. 
They  were  not  alone  in  these  views. 


After  one  year,  talks  that  got  nowhere  pro- 
duced this  seven-foot  stack  (July  1952). 

The  one  would  hand  over  vast  areas  of 
South  Vietnam  to  Red  fortification,  the 
other  would  give  the  Reds  the  benefit  of 
facing  less  efficient  troops.  In  each  are 
the  seeds  of  more  Heartbreak  Ridges, 
with  whole  Red  armies  instead  of  guer- 
rillas having  free  sway  in  the  suburbs  of 
the  cities.  In  each  is  the  promise  to  the 
Reds  in  Paris  that  if  they  only  agree  to 
nothing  they'll  have  everything  given  to 
them. 

In  these  and  other  ways,  negotiations 
over  Vietnam  have  the  gloomy  ring  of 
history  repeating  itself  after  15  years. 

R.  B.  PITKIN 


WIDE  WORLD 


What  kind  of  peace  was  it?  These  photos  were  both  taken  this 
year,  15  years  after  the  Korea  cease-fire,  17  years  after  talks 


began.  Left,  the  gear  of  four  Allied  soldiers  killed  in  Red 
ambush  in  Korea.  Right,  U.S.  2nd  Division  troops  on  a  patrol. 
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THE  STORY  BEHINDXhC  AdOptiOIl  Of 


Behind  closed  doors  in  Philadelphia's  State  House,  the  Second  Continental  Congress 


met  in  July  1776.  Here's  the  story  of  that  meeting  and  the  birth  of  independence. 


By  LESTER  DAVID 

SINGLY  AND  BY  TWOS  and  threes 
they  came,  by  carriage  and  horse- 
back and  foot,  converging  upon 
the  handsome  two-story  State  House  on 
Chestnut  Street. 

Ben  Franklin,  70  now  and  wincing 
with  the  gout,  was  borne  across  the  un- 
paved  yard  in  a  sedan  chair.  Dismount- 
ing with  difficulty,  he  hobbled  up  the 
three  steps  and  went  through  the  large 
double  doors,  his  boots  shuffling  on  the 
planked  flooring.  Stocky  John  Adams, 
his  eyes  bloodshot  with  fatigue,  was  al- 
ready in  his  front  row  seat,  a  worn  green 
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briefcase  flung  on  the  wide  window  sill 
beside  him.  His  good  friend  Tom  Jeffer- 
son, tall,  freckled  and  sandy-haired,  was 
coming  over  for  a  final  whispered  discus- 
sion. 

Sharply  at  nine  by  the  clock  in  the 
red-brick  tower,  a  hand  bell  was  rung 
and  the  remainder  of  the  delegates,  who 
had  been  chatting  in  groups  in  the  yard, 
entered  the  high-ceilinged,  white-pan- 
eled meeting  room  on  the  east  side  of 
the  broad  central  hall.  Wealthy,  elegant 
John  Hancock,  upon  whose  head  George 
of  England  had  placed  a  price  of  £500 
for  "treason"  at  Lexington  the  year  be- 
fore, moved  into  the  presiding  officer's 
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chair.  He  leaned  forward  for  a  confer- 
ence with  Charles  Thomson,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  session  who  sat  below  him, 
then  reached  a  ruffed  arm  for  a  gavel  and 
rapped  sharply  for  order.  A  doorman 
shut  the  doors,  locked  them  and  took  up 
his  position  outside. 

The  hum  of  delegates'  voices  stilled 
and,  on  this  first  day  of  July  in  1776, 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  a  momentous 
debate  many  months  in  the  planning  got 
under  way  at  last.  Four  days  later,  in  this 
large,  square  room,  in  the  oppressive 
heat  of  mid-summer,  a  new  nation  would 
emerge  from  the  deliberations  of  the 
Second  Continental  Congress. 


Declaration  of  Independence 


In  answer  to  Dickinson,  IVIassachutan  John  Adams  delivers  his  most  eloquent  speech  in  support  of  independence  for  the  colonies. 


Outside  the  chamber  there  seemed  to 
be  strangely  httle  excitement.  The  city 
of  35,000,  largest  and  most  centrally  lo- 
cated of  the  1 3  colonies,  was  going  about 
its  Monday  morning  business.  Trade  was 
brisk  in  the  shops  along  the  side  streets. 
In  the  livery  stable  across  the  street,  a 
workman  hammered  to  fix  the  broken 
axle  of  a  carriage.  Now  and  then,  a 
farmer's  cart  loaded  with  produce  rum- 
bled over  the  cobbles  of  Chestnut  Street 
on  its  way  to  market. 

Though  work  had  to  go  on,  Philadel- 
phians  knew  that  inside  the  State  House 
the  Congress  was  meeting  upon  an  is- 
sue of  the  most  profound  significance. 
They  showed  their  concern  by  gathering 
in  small  knots  when  work  slackened  and 
talking  about  the  onrushing  events.  The 
night  before,  little  else  was  discussed  in 
their  tidy  brick,  stone  and  wood  homes 
and  the  inns  that  clustered  around  the 
banks  of  the  Delaware  a  mile  away. 

Everyone  knew  that  on  the  agenda  of 
the  Congress  that  morning  was  a  debate 


upon  the  resolution  introduced  three 
weeks  before  in  the  same  room  by  Rich- 
ard Henry  Lee,  the  tall,  angular  aristo- 
crat from  Virginia.  Lee,  for  some  time 
now  a  strong  advocate  of  colonial  inde- 
pendence, had  proposed  upon  instruc- 
tions from  his  State: 

"That  these  United  Colonies  are,  and 
of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independ- 
ent States,  that  they  are  absolved  from 
all  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown,  and 
that  all  political  connections  between 
them  and  the  State  of  Great  Britain  is, 
and  ought  to  be,  totally  dissolved." 

There  would  be  arguments,  and  then 
a  vote.  The  colonies  would  become  a 
sovereign  nation  or  remain  a  part  of  the 
growing  British  empire. 

It  was,  at  long  last,  a  move  toward 
the  final  break.  And  yet  it  was  a  step 
not  to  be  taken  without  the  hardest  look 
in  every  direction  even  though  battles 
already  had  been  fought.  More  than  a 
year  earlier  muskets  had  blazed  on  Lex- 
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ington  green  and  the  "embattled  farm- 
ers" had  fought  valiantly  at  Concord 
Bridge  in  a  vain  attempt  to  save  their 
supplies  from  destruction.  George  Wash- 
ington already  had  been  named  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  American  Army 
to  defend  American  liberty.  The  colo- 
nials had  hurled  back  the  British  twice 
at  Bunker  Hill,  or  Breed's  Hill,  before 
being  forced  to  yield  when  their  ammu- 
nition gave  out. 

Although  these  events  were  fanning 
the  flame  of  independence,  fully  one- 
third  of  all  colonists  were  opposed  to  an 
immediate  breach  and  many  others  were 
unsure  about  what  course  to  follow. 
These  doubts  were  reflected  in  the  Con- 
tinental Congress.  Pennsylvania  and 
South  Carolina  opposed  independence 
and  the  Delaware  delegation  was  di- 
vided. 

The  odds  against  fighting  a  successful 
war  with  England  seemed  enormous. 
After  all,  there  were  only  2  million 
colonists  strung  out  in  the  13  States, 
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most  of  which  was  wilderness.  There 
was  no  army,  just  a  niiUtia  of  300,000 
and  poorly  trained  at  that.  America 
manufactured  almost  nothing,  hence  was 
completely  dependent  upon  foreign 
trade.  From  a  third  to  a  half  of  the  up- 
per classes  were  terrified  by  what  might 
happen  to  the  country,  and  to  them  per- 
sonally, should  the  raw  colonials  actually 
beat  England.  Wouldn't  mobs  run  wild 
if  the  British  were  not  there  any  longer 
to  keep  law  and  order?  Wouldn't  their 
fortunes,  now  fattening  nicely,  be  stolen 
from  them  by  rampaging  multitudes? 

Clearly,  the  issue  had  to  be  talked  out 
fully — the  dubious  heartened,  the  fright- 
ened reassured,  the  opponents  won  over. 
Nor — and  this  was  of  over-arching  sig- 
nificance— would  a  mere  majority  vote 
for  the  Lee  resolution  be  enough.  A  solid 
front  was  imperative.  England  had  to 
know,  the  world  had  to  know,  the  colo- 
nists themselves  had  to  know  that  the 
States  were  fully  united  in  their  resolve 
to  be  free. 

To  permit  the  members  to  weigh  the 
grave  issues,  but  more  importantly  to 
buy  precious  time  to  sway  the  opponents, 
debate  on  the  Lee  resolution  had  been 
deferred  until  July  1. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  should  the 
resolution  pass  unanimously  once  debate 
opened,  the  Congress  wanted  to  be  ready 
with  a  declaration  of  principles  proclaim- 
ing America's  freedom.  Thus,  on  June 
11,  the  Congress  resolved  that  "no  time 
be  lost  in  case  Congress  agrees  thereto, 
that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  prepare 
a  declaration  to  the  effect  of  the  said  first 
(Lee)  resolution." 

So,  on  the  11th  day  of  June,  a  com- 
mittee of  five  was  chosen  to  write  a 
document  proclaiming  America's  inde- 
pendence. Tom  Jefferson,  already  a  bril- 
liant lawyer  at  33  and  possessing  in  John 
Adams'  words  "the  reputation  of  a  mas- 
terly pen,"  was  made  chairman.  Serving 
with  him  were  Adams  himself,  who  was 
to  become  the  second  President  of  the 
United  States;  the  aged  and  revered  Ben 
Franklin;  shrewd  Roger  Sherman  of 
Connecticut,  who  had  risen  from  a  shoe- 
maker's apprentice  to  a  judgeship;  and 
30-year-old  Robert  R.  Livingston  of  New 
York,  who  was  to  administer  the  oath 
of  office  to  George  Washington  at  the 
First  Inaugural  in  New  York  City. 

The  five  patriots  met  in  a  committee 


room  at  Carpenter's  Hall,  two  blocks 
eastward  of  the  State  House,  and  di- 
rected Jefferson  and  Adams,  the  best- 
known  of  the  group,  to  prepare  the  draft 
of  the  declaration.  Jefferson  wanted  the 
older  man — Adams  was  40 — to  do  the 
actual  writing.  The  word-for-word  ex- 


And  again  the  question:  "Why?" 

"Reason  enough." 

"What  can  be  your  reasons?" 

Finally,  Adams  gave  his  explanation. 
"Reason  first,"  he  said.  "You  are  a  Vir- 
ginian, and  a  Virginian  ought  to  appear 


Independence  or  not:  the  Issue  touched  all  citizens,  who  vigorously  aired  their  views. 


change,  recorded  later  by  Adams,  fol- 
lows: 

"I  will  not,"  said  the  delegate  from 
Massachusetts  firmly. 

"You  should  do  it,"  Jefferson  insisted. 

"Oh,  no,"  Adams  demurred.  But  his 
friend  continued  to  press  him,  asking: 
"Why  will  you  not?  You  ought  to  do  it." 

Again  a  flat  refusal:  "I  will  not." 


at  the  head  of  this  business.  Reason  sec- 
ond— I  am  obnoxious,  suspected  and  un- 
popular. You  are  very  much  other  wise. 
Reason  third — You  can  write  ten  times 
better  than  I  can." 

"Well,"  said  Jefferson,  "if  you  are 
decided,  I  will  do  as  well  as  I  can." 

"Very  well,"  replied  Adams.  "When 
you  have  drawn  it  up,  we  will  have  a 
meeting." 

Early  on  a  June  morning  Jefferson 
went  to  work.  He  had  rented  a  furnished 
parlor  and  bedroom  on  the  second  floor 
of  a  three-story  brick  house  owned  by  a 
young  German  bricklayer  named  Jacob 
Graaf.  The  house,  a  new  one  on  the 
southwest  corner  of  Market  and  Sev- 
enth Sts.,  was  only  a  few  minutes'  walk 
from  the  State  House. 

In  the  parlor,  Jefferson  placed  a  port- 
able writing  desk  he  had  designed  him- 


Caesar  Rodney,  a  Delaware  delegate,  is  depicted  in  his  historic  night  ride  from  Dover  to  Philadelphia,  where  his  vote  was  needed  in  the  cruclej 
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self.  It  had  been  constructed  for  him  by 
Benjamin  Randall,  a  Philadelphia  cabi- 
netmaker who  had  delivered  it  just  one 
month  earlier.  The  desk  was  three  inches 
deep,  15  inches  long  and  ten  inches  wide. 
Made  of  highly  polished  mahogany,  it 
had  a  hinged  double  lid  which,  when 
raised,  formed  a  writing  surface.  Inside 
the  box,  which  was  lined  with  green 
baize,  were  compartments  for  pen,  ink 
and  paper.  Jefferson  was  to  use  this  desk 
for  the  next  half-century  in  this  coun- 
try and  Europe,  writing  many  important 
documents  and  some  20,000  letters  upon 
it.  (In  1825,  the  year  before  he  died,  he 
presented  the  desk  to  his  grandson,  Jo- 
seph Coolidge,  Jr.,  who  in  turn  gave  it 
to  Congress  in  1880.  It  is  now  in  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.) 

On  sheets  of  paper  manufactured  in 
Holland,  Jefferson  began  writing  with  a 
quill  pen.  He  worked  rapidly,  stopping 
only  for  quick  meals,  using  no  refer- 
ence materials.  "I  turned  to  neither  book 
nor  pamphlet,"  he  was  to  say  many 
years  afterward.  Once  or  twice,  John 
Adams  dropped  in  to  ask  about  his  prog- 
ress, but  did  not  stay  long. 

Many  of  the  ideas  Jefferson  was  com- 
mitting to  paper  in  the  second-floor  par- 
lor of  Jacob  Graaf's  house  that  June  had 
been  stated  again  and  again  by  the  colo- 
nists. A  century  before,  John  Locke,  the 
British  philosopher,  and  other  Euro- 
peans had  written  of  political  equality 
for  all  men,  of  natural  rights,  of  govern- 
ment by  consent  of  the  governed. 

Jefferson  knew  this.  Later  he  was  to 
say:  "I  did  not  consider  it  as  any  part 
of  my  charge  to  invent  new  ideas  alto- 
gether and  to  offer  no  sentiment  which 
had  ever  been  expressed  before.  ...  I 
thought  it  a  duty  to  be,  on  that  occasion, 
a  passive  auditor  for  the  opinions  of 
others." 

But  he  added  something  new  and  im- 
perishable: Never  before  had  the  argu- 
ments for  cutting  ties  with  England  been 
stated  so  simply,  cogently  and  convinc- 
ingly. And  never  before  had  the  great 
ideal  of  individual  liberty  been  expressed 
in  such  lofty,  heart-lifting,  inspiring 
words  and  phrases. 

The  manuscript  was  written  some  time 
in  the  17-day  period  between  June  11 
and  28.  When  it  was  completed,  Jeffer- 
son rolled  the  document,  tucked  it  under 
his  arm  and  took  it  to  John  Adams,  who 
pored  over  every  line.  Then  Jefferson 
carried  the  manuscript  to  Ben  Franklin. 
In  all,  the  members  of  the  committee 
of  five  made  only  15  changes  in  Jeffer- 
son's original,  most  of  them  apparently 
by  the  author  himself. 

The  famous  opening  sentence,  for  ex- 


ample, was  first  written  as  follows: 
"When  in  the  course  of  human  events 
it  becomes  necessary  for  a  people  to 
advance  from  that  subordination  in 
which  they  have  hitherto  remained.  .  .  ." 
The  word  "subordination"  was  dropped, 
perhaps  because  the  committee  felt  it 
carried  certain  implications  of  lower  na- 
tional status.  The  sentence  was  amended 
to  read:  "When  in  the  course  of  human 
events  it  becomes  necessary  for  one  peo- 
ple to  dissolve  the  political  bands  which 
have  connected  them  with  another.  .  .  ." 

The  second  paragraph  opened  with: 
"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  sacred  and 
undeniable.  ..."  Why  two  ponderous- 
sounding  words?  Why  not  just  say:  "We 
hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident.  .  .  ." 
And  so  it  was  said. 

The  session  of  the  Second  Continental 
Congress  opened  that  Monday,  July  1, 
with  routine  business.  There  were  three 
separate  communications  from  General 
Washington.  In  one,  he  spoke  about 
British  reinforcements  arriving  by  sea. 
Frowns  of  worry  appeared  on  the  dele- 
gates' faces  as  they  heard  his  letter: 
"When  I  had  the  honor  of  addressing 
you  yesterday,"  Washington  wrote,  "I 
had  only  been  informed  of  the  arrival  of 
Forty-Five  of  the  Fleet  in  the  morning; 
since  that  I  have  received  Authentic  In- 
telligence from  sundry  persons,  among 
them  from  General  Greene,  that  one 
hundred  and  ten  sail  came  in  before 
night,  that  they  were  counted,  and  that 
more  were  seen  after  dusk  in  the  offing." 

There  was  a  report  from  Gen.  Bene- 
dict Arnold  about  progress  of  his  troops 
in  New  York.  The  paymaster-general 
sent  a  statement  which  was  duly  read  and 


balloting  that  would  determine  the  colonies'  fate. 


Above,  Rodney,  in  his  race  with  time,  halts  his 
perilous  80-mile  ride  long  enough  to  seek  food  and  water  from  an  innkeeper. 
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recorded.  Reports  of  the  provincial  as- 
semblies of  New  Jersey  and  New  Hamp- 
shire were  read. 

Tom  Jefferson,  in  the  last  row  on  the 
right,  fidgeted  in  his  newly-upholstered 
chair,  alternately  drawing  up  his  long 
legs  and  stretching  them  out.  The  docu- 
ment he  had  composed  lay  on  Hancock's 
desk,  still  untouched. 

The  mercury,  already  passed  80  when 
the  session  started,  climbed  steadily  and 


as  presiding  officer  to  be  able  to  join  in 
the  debate.  He  rose  and  took  a  seat  on 
the  floor.  Benjamin  Harrison  of  Vir- 
ginia was  then  named  chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole.  Fat  as  Fal- 
staff,  he  lumbered  to  the  chair  and  sat 
down,  facing  the  delegates. 

Instantly,  John  Dickinson  rose. 
Wealthy  Pennsylvania  farmer,  educated 
in  the  law,  an  articulate  and  persuasive 


nies  should  remain  in  the  British  Empire 
and  that  conciliation  was  not  out  of  the 
question. 

Dickinson  well  knew  what  the  effect 
of  his  position  would  be.  "My  conduct 
this  day,"  he  told  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, "will  give  the  finishing  blow  to 
my  popularity.  Yet  I  had  rather  forfeit 
popularity  forever,  than  vote  away  the 


U  CONGRESS,  hir 
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the  room  grew  uncomfortably  hot.  Huge 
black  horseflies  from  the  livery  stable 
flew  through  the  opened  windows  and 
buzzed  around  the  perspiring  delegates. 
Three  hours  plodded  by  and  then,  shortly 
after  noon,  all  other  business  was  con- 
cluded and  it  was  time  to  consider  the 
Lee  resolution.  If  passed,  then  the  dec- 
laration which  amplified  it  would  come 
up  for  adoption.  If  it  failed,  there  would 
be  no  need  even  to  consider  Jefferson's 
document.  .  . 

Hancock,  noting  the  hour,  recessed 
the  Congress  and  the  members  filed  out 
to  taverns  and  lodging  houses  for  lunch. 
Less  than  two  hours  later  they  were  back 
in  their  places.  The  gavel  came  down. 

For  consideration  of  the  resolution, 
Congress  earlier  had  decided  to  form  it- 
self into  a  Committee  of  the  Whole.  This 
was  an  old  parliamentary  device,  still 
used  occasionally  in  Congress,  which 
enabled  the  body  to  hold  a  debate  and 
to  take  unofficial  polls  or  soundings. 
During  Committee  of  the  Whole  ses- 
sions, the  presiding  officer  could  come 
down  on  the  floor  and  participate  in  the 
debate.  When  the  arguments  were  con- 
cluded and  the  voting  finished,  then  Con- 
gress would  resolve  that  it  was  sitting 
again  "in  full  Congress  assembled"  and 
vote  once  more.  This  time,  the  balloting 
would  be  official. 

Hancock  took  the  mace  of  office  at 
his  side  and  presented  it  to  a  clerk.  By 
this  gesture,  he  relinquished  his  authority 
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Chosen  to  write  a  document  proclaiming  America's 
Independence,  a  committee  of  five — Adams,  Jeffer- 
son, Franklin,  Roger  Sherman,  Robert  Livingston 
— gives  final  approval  to  Jefferson's  famous  paper. 


speaker,  Dickinson  was  determined  to 
oppose  the  resolution  with  all  his  skill 
and  strength.  John  Adams  has  described 
him  as  "a  shadow,  tall  but  slender;  one 
would  think  at  first  sight  that  he  could 
not  live  a  month;  yet  upon  a  more  atten- 
tive inspection  (he)  looks  as  if  the 
springs  of  life  were  strong  enough  to  last 
many  years." 

Dickinson  was  a  staunch  patriot 
whose  famous  "Letters  From  a  Farmer 
in  Pennsylvania"  had  excoriated  the 
British  Townsend  Acts,  which  put  im- 
port duties  upon  tea,  glass,  lead,  paper 
and  painter's  colors  imported  into  the 
colonies.  He  violently  opposed  the  Stamp 
Act.  Known  as  the  "Penman  of  the 
Revolution"  for  the  petitions  he  wrote 
to  the  king  for  the  Congress,  he  none- 
theless sincerely  believed  that  the  colo- 


blood  and  happiness  of  my  country- 
men." 

(No  record  was  kept  of  the  speeches 
made  behind  the  closed  doors  of  the 
meeting  room.  However,  from  notes 
that  were  preserved  and  the  memoirs  of 
the  participants,  it  has  been  possible  to 
reconstruct  with  a  good  degree  of  ac- 
curacy the  words  that  were  spoken.) 

The  delegate  from  Pennsylvania,  a 
Quaker,  was  deeply  sincere.  Catherine 
Drinker  Bowen,  the  historian,  has  writ- 
ten that  he  "spoke  fluently  yet  with  a 
kind  of  halting  earnestness,  like  a  man 
who  has  thought  much  and  painfully, 
rehearsing  in  the  solitary  hours  what  he 
would  say."  Characteristically,  he  ap- 
pealed, almost  at  the  start,  to  God.  .  . 

"I  implore  most  humbly  Almighty 
{Continued  on  page  45) 
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DATELINE  WASHINGTON  

ROBBERS  PREFER  BANKS. 


"THINK  TANK"  FOR  AGED. 
HEART  DISEASE  #1  KILLER. 


Latest  statistics  from  Justice  Department  indicate  that 
robbery  is  increasing  at  a  faster  rate  than  other  types 
of  maj  or  crime  in  the  United  States  and  that  robbers  prefer 
banks  as  their  victims. 

Since  1960,  it  is  reported,  bank  robberies  have  risen 
154%  to  an  all-time  high  of  2,551  in  1967,  a  year  in 
which  23  persons  were  killed  and  61  were  injured  during 
bank  holdups.  In  all,  as  a  result  of  robberies,  bur- 
glaries and  larcenies,  banks  lost  over  $15  million  last 
year. 

Why  the  rising  tide  of  assaults  on  banks?  The  same 
factors  which  have  accelerated  the  overall  crime  rate — 
rising  population,  poverty  and  unemployment — plus  the 
shift  to  the  suburbs,  where  modern  glass-designed  banks 
have  become  more  vulnerable.  At  least  75%  of  the 
criminal  forays  on  banks  occur  in  suburban  or  rural 
areas,  says  Justice  Department. 

Justice  Department  is  urging  Congress  to  compel  banks  to 
install  more  and  better  surveillance  cameras,  alarm 
systems  and  other  deterrent  devices. 

The  Senate ' s  Special  Committee  on  Aging  has  concluded 
that  the  United  States  needs  a  "think  tank"  type  of  in- 
stitute to  reexamine  federal  policies  in  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  the  aged. 

The  20-member  committee  reports  that  one-fifth  of  our 
population  is  nearing  or  over  65,  and  will  number  25 
million  by  1985.  As  more  Americans  retire  earlier  and 
live  longer,  they  are  contributing  to  a  "retirement 
revolution  of  such  magnitude  and  significance  that  it  de- 
serves national  attention  and  probably  new  directions  in 
national  policy,"  the  committee  declares. 

To  build  up  public  support  for  its  proposal,  the  com- 
mittee has  recommended  that  a  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging  be  called  in  1970. 

The  committee  is  concerned  that  income  retirement 
levels  for  the  aged  are  already  low  and  are  failing  to  keep 
abreast  of  living  costs.  Median  income  of  persons  past 
65  is  less  than  half  that  of  yoiinger  Americans,  according 
to  the  Senate  group. 

Diseases  of  the  heart  lead  cancer,  stroke  and  accidents, 
in  that  order,  in  causing  death  of  Americans,  according 
to  the  U.S.  Publ i c  Health  Service  annual  report. 

For  each  100,000  population,  heart  disease  has  a  death 
rate  of  366;  cancer,  153;  stroke,  105.  These  three 
diseases  account  for  around  two-thirds  of  all  deaths. 

Fatal  cancer  of  the  respiratory  system  has  risen  by 
40%.  The  death  rate  for  accidents  is  55.  Since  1961,  the 
accident  death  rate  involving  motor  vehicles  has  risen 
by  20%,  even  as  the  rate  for  other  accidents  has  declined. 
Accidents  continue  to  be  the  leading  cause  of  death  for 
Americans  1  to  34  years  old. 

One  encouraging  note:  the  maternal  mortality  rate,  based 
on  deaths  associated  with  pregnancy,  childbirth  and  con- 
finement, has  declined  to  3.1,  the  lowest  ever  recorded 
in  the  U.S.  Life  expectancy,  says  the  latest  Public  | 
Health  Service  report,   is  70.2  for  newly-born  infants.  I 


PEOPLE  AND  QUOTES 

ECONOMIC  LIMITS 

".  .  .  no  economy,  not  even 
that  of  the  United  States,  can 
continue,  often  by  itself,  to  de- 
fend such  a  large  percentage  of 
the  free  world  and  finance  such 
a  large  percentage  of  that 
world."Sen.Symington(D-Mo.) 

RIOT  FORMULA 

"Police  must  approach  riot 
situations  with  balance.  Exces- 
sive force  will  cause  escala- 
tion and  permissiveness  will 
cause  escalation."  Atty.  Gen. 
Ramsey  Clark. 

LAW  VIOLATION 

"It  is  illicit  to  violate  other- 
wise valid  laws  either  as  a 
symbol  of  protest  or  in  the 
course  of  protest."  U.S.  Solici- 
tor General  Erwin  Griswold. 

YOUNG  STRUGGLE 

"Young  people  now  are  not 
interested  in  man's  struggle 
against  himself,  but  in  man's 
struggle  against  society."  Ann 
Freud,  daughter  of  Sigmund 
Freud. 

DRAFT  VIEW 

"Fundamentally,  no  democ- 
racy can  afJord  to  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  any  system  of  con- 
scription is,  after  all,  a  limita- 
tion of  individual  freedom  and 
choice.  At  best,  a  draft  is  a 
necessity  to  be  temporarily 
tolerated  by  a  free  people."  Sen, 
Ralph  W.  Yarborough  (D-Tex.) 

RED  FOR  DANGER 

"I  know  no  infoi-med  person 
who  thinks  the  (Communist) 
danger  has  passed,  and  that  we 
and  the  Soviets  have  yet 
achieved  conditions  of  peace- 
ful coexistence."  Under  Sec'y 
of  State  for  Political  Affairs 
Eugene  Rostow. 

WATER  PROBLEM 

"The  plain  fact  is  that  rising 
water  needs  and  the  forces  of 
pollution  are  on  a  collision 
course."  Sec'v  of  the  Interior 
Udall. 
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NEWSLETTER 


A  DIGEST  OF  EVENTS  WHICH 

ARE  OF  PERSONAL  INTEREST  TO  YOU 


JULY  1968 


PROPOSAL  FOR  VETERANS  AFFAIRS 
COMMITTEE  IN  SENATE  SENT  TO  FLOOR: 

On  May  8th,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  voted  to 
report  out  S.  Res.  13,  a  resolution 
to  create  a  standing  Senate  Committee 
on  Veterans  Affairs  ...  At  this 
writing,  the  resolution  is  awaiting 
scheduling  for  consideration  by  the 
Senate  as  a  whole. 

NEW  LAW  REMOVES  6%  INTEREST  CEILING 
FROM  VA  &  FHA  MORTGAGES;  HIKES  MAXI- 
MUM GUARANTEE  FROM  $7,500  TO  $12,500: 

President  Johnson  has  signed 
PL90-301,  a  law  which  removes  the  6% 
interest  ceiling  on  VA  and  FHA  home 
loans  and  increases  the  maximum 
amount  of  VA  mortgage  guarantee  by 
$5,000  .  .  .  The  new  law  is  designed  to 
make  it  easier  for  veterans  to  get 
mortgage  money  with  which  to  purchase 
homes  .  .  .  The  shortage  of  such  funds 
on  the  credit  market  had  become 
acute  ...   In  fact,  mortgage  credit 
was  almost  nonexistent  ...   In  addi- 
tion, even  those  who  found  mortgage 
funds  often  had  to  pay  extra  premiums 
or  discounts  .   .   .  Now,  the  VA  Admin- 
istrator and  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  (which  oversees 
the  FHA)  may  set  the  interest  ceiling 
at  a  higher  rate  (closer  to  a  true 
market  level  which  is  already  in  ex- 
cess of  6-3/4%)  until  Oct.   1,  1969, 
when  the  rate  will  automatically  go 
back  to  6%  linless  Congress  acts  to 
renew  the  authority  to  exceed  that 
level . 

Among  other  things,  PL90-301: 
(1)  Increases  the  maximum  amount  of 
guarantee  on  VA  home  loans  from 
$7,500  to  $12,500  ...   (2)  Makes 
available  government  aid  to  home 
buyers  who  rely  on  VA  and  FHA  construc- 
tion standards  but  later  find  defects 
in  their  houses  .   .   .    (3)  Establishes 
a  17-member  commission  to  study 
mortgage  interest  rates  and  make 
recommendations  by  April  1969  to  as- 
sure the  future  availability  of 
mortgage  credit  at  reasonable  cost 
.    .    .    The  current  total  of  12.5  mil- 
lion veterans  and  servicemen  eligible 
for  GI  home  loans  is  being  added  to 
by  the  nearly  70,000  Vietnam  era  vet- 
erans returning  to  civilian  life  each 
month. 


HOUSE  PASSES  FIVE  VETERANS  BENEFITS 
BILLS;  COMPENSATION  RAISE  INCLUDED: 

The  House  of  Representatives  re- 
cently passed  five  veterans  benefits 
bills  and  sent  them  to  the  Senate  for 
consideration  .   .   .  Included,  HR16027 
— a  compensation  bill  which  among 
other  things,  calls  for  an  8%  in- 
crease in  compensation  payments — 
passed  the  House  unanimously  on  June  7. 

Here  is  a  brief  description  of  the 
other  bills  .   .   .  HR16025  would  pro- 
vide educational  benefits  for  wives 
of  men  who  died  from  a  service-con- 
nected disability  and  to  wives  of  vet- 
erans with  total  permanent  service- 
connected  disability  ...   It  would 
also  grant  up  to  48  months  of  educa- 
tional training  in  combination  for 
veterans  who  are  also  entitled  to 
training  under  the  War  Orphans  Educa- 
tional Assistance  Act  or  PL78-16. 

HR16902  would  increase  from  $2.50 
to  $3.50  daily  the  federal  allowance 
for  domiciliary  and  hospital  care  in 
state  veterans'  homes  and  from  $3.50 
to  $5.00  daily  the  allowance  for 
nursing  care. 

HR14954  would  allow  service-con- 
nected disabled  veterans  to  take 
vocational  rehabilitation  training  on 
a  three-quarter  or  half-time  basis 
with  corresponding  reductions  in  pay- 
ments. 

HR7481  would  increase  the  amount 
which  the  VA  might  pay  to  private  or 
public  nursing  home  care  facilities 
for  care  of  eligible  veteran  patients 
from  one-third  the  cost  of  care  in  VA 
general  hospitals  to  40%  of  such  cost 
.   .   .   The  amount  would  increase  from 
an  average  of  $12  a  day  to  an  esti- 
mated $14.40  a  day. 

DELAWARE  VIETNAM  ERA  VETERANS' 
BONUS  FORMS  READY  THIS  MONTH: 

Forms  to  file  for  Delaware's  Viet- 
nam era  vets'  bonus  may  be  had  late 
in  July  ...  A  year's  residence  at  in- 
duction, if  not  born  there,  needed  for 
$15  bonus  for  each  month  of  domestic 
service  and  $20  per  month  for  over- 
seas service  for  a  maximum  of  $225 
and  $300  respectively  for  duty  since 
Aug.  5,  1964  .  .  .  Vets  60%  service- 
connected  disabled  get  $300  .  .  .  Write 
Veteran' s  Bonus  Comm'n,  Archives , 
Dover,  Del. ,  19901  for  info  and  forms. 
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Nat'l  Exec  Committee  Calls 
For  U.S.S.  Pueblo  Return 

Demands  "strong,  positive  action"  to  get  ship  back; 
62  other  resolutions  become  policy  at  May  meeting; 
Legion  Life  Insurance  Scholarship  Program  doubles. 


The  American  Legion  has  called  for 
the  return  of  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  its 
crew — detained  in  military  custody  by 
North  Korea  since  January  23,  1968 — 
and  urged  the  "use  of  whatever  military 
force  is  required"  to  obtain  that  ob- 
jective. 

The  mandate  was  one  of  63  resolu- 
tions adopted  as  policy  at  the  Spring, 
1968  meeting  of  the  National  Executive 
Committee  of  The  American  Legion  at 
National  Headquarters  in  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  May  1-2.  (A  digest  of  all  resolu- 
tions adopted  appears  on  page  36.) 

In  a  strongly  worded  resolution,  the 
Legion  decried  the  loss  of  U.S.  prestige, 
enunciated  its  sympathy  for  the  men  of 
the  Pueblo  and  their  families,  hoped 
that  "persistent  diplomatic  efforts  will 
soon  result  in  the  recovery  of  these  men 
and  the  ship,"  and  called  for  strong,  posi- 
tive action  on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment to  restore  the  men  and  ship  to 
our  control. 

The  Committee  also  voted  to  send  the 
full  text  of  the  resolution  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  both  Houses 
of  Congress  and  all  federal  officials  con- 
cerned. 

Heading  a  series  of  moves  to  point  up 
the  Legion's  imminent  50th  Anniversary 
observance  was  the  Committee's  deci- 
sion to  offer  an  American  Legion  Gift  to 
the  Nation  in  the  form  of  a  permanent 
lighting  system  for  the  Tomb  of  the  Un- 
knowns at  Arlington  National  Ceme- 
tery. If  the  idea  was  accepted  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  the  Legion  would 
spend  up  to  $75,000  to  underwrite  the 
cost  of  design  and  installation  of  this 
lasting  gift.  The  Legion's  Auxiliary  had 
earlier  offered  to  contribute  $25,000 
toward  the  project. 

A  national  solicitation  campaign  invit- 
ing departments,  posts  and  individual 
Legionnaires  to  participate  in  financial 
contributions  would  be  mounted  if  the 
federal  government  accepted  the  offer. 

The  Department  of  New  York  imme- 
diately pledged  $5,000  to  help  move  the 
project  based  on  that  acceptance. 


Among  other  50th  Anniversary  proj- 
ects approved  were:  production  of  a 
documentary  film  on  the  history  of  The 
American  Legion  by  Warner  Brothers- 
Seven  Arts,  Inc.,  of  which  all  produc- 
tion costs  are  being  borne  by  Warner 
Bros.,  with  the  exception  of  $10,000 
which  the  Legion  will  expend;  propaga- 
tion of  a  special  variety  of  poppy  to  be 
known  as  "The  American  Legion 
Poppy";  a  50th  Anniversary  postage 
stamp  and  accompanying  "first  day 
covers";  a  1969  National  Post  History 
Contest,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
"New  Post  Program"  with  posts  char- 
tered during  the  Legion's  Golden  Anni- 
versary year  to  be  designated  "50th  An- 
niversary Posts." 

Clarifying  the  Legion's  historic  posi- 
tion on  the  registration  of  firearms,  the 
Committee  adopted  a  three-pronged  res- 
olution which  pointed  toward  tighter 
controls.  The  Legion  opposed  legisla- 


tion that  would  require  federal  regis- 
tration of  firearms;  recommends  that 
henceforth  those  desiring  to  purchase  a 
firearm  be  required  to  obtain  a  permit 
from  a  duly  authorized  local  law  en- 
forcement agency;  and  is  in  favor  of 
legislation  prohibiting  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  mail  order  firearms  to  unlicensed 
individuals. 

Other  resolutions  called  for  federal 
legislation  to:  assist  states  and  local  gov- 
ernments in  establishing  or  expanding 
their  police  training  programs;  forfeit 
the  citizenship  and  deny  re-entry  into 
the  U.S.  of  armed  forces  deserters  who 
sought  sanctuary  in  a  foreign  country; 
prevent  employment  in  critical  defense 
positions  of  those  who  would  overthrow 
our  government  by  force  and  violence; 
and  provide  more  effective  control  over 
the  manufacture,  distribution,  and  sale 
of  narcotics,  dangerous  drugs,  halluci- 
nogens and  marijuana. 

At  the  National  Commander's  Ban- 
quet to  the  Committee  held  on  the  eve- 
ning of  May  1,  Committeemen  and 
guests  heard  Gen.  Bruce  C.  Clarke,  USA 
(Ret.),  discuss  the  status  and  capabili- 
ties of  the  South  Vietnamese  Army. 

He  compared  it  to  the  Army  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea  15  years  earlier  and 
declared  that  "excellence  in  a  new  mili- 
tary unit  comes  slowly.  It  requires  good 


Blackmore  Museum  Dedicated  At  Nat'l  Executive  Committee  Meeting 


The  Nat'l  Executive  Committee  paused  during  its  deliberations  at  Nat'l  Hq  in  IVlay  to 
dedicate  the  Emil  A.  Blackmore  Museum  in  honor  of  the  man  who  served  as  the  Legion's 
Nat'l  Adjutant  for  11  years  until  he  passed  away  In  April  1967.  Nat'l  Chaplain  Rev. 
Fr.  Edward  P.  Nolan  (Pa.)  leads  the  dedicating  prayer  as  Committeemen  bow  heads. 
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Gen.  Bruce  C.  Clarke,  USA  (Ret.) 


leadership,  and  that  excellence  is  com- 
ing to  the  Vietnamese  armed  forces." 

General  Clarke — now  a  member  of 
the  National  Executive  Board  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  and  a  Legionnaire 
himself — had  been  visiting  South  Viet- 
nam when  the  communists  mounted 
their  Tet  offensive.  He  noted  that  "there 
were  many  examples  of  good  leadership 
by  the  South  Vietnamese  forces  at  that 
time.  The  experiences  of  the  Tet  offen- 
sive have  added  to  the  confidence,  mo- 
rale and  spirit  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
military,  and  it  can  be  expected  to  per- 
form even  better  in  the  future." 

The  Committee  also  approved  tenta- 
tive National  Convention  awards  to  the 
cities  of  Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  in  1970,  Hous- 
ton, Tex.,  for  1971  and  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  for  1972. 

This  year's  National  Convention  will 
be  held  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  Sept.  6-12. 
The  1969  conclave  is  set  for  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  Aug.  22-28. 

Some  other  important  future  dates  set 
during  the  Committee  sessions  were: 

•The  fall,  1968  meetings  of  the  Nat'l 
Executive  Committee  will  be  held  Oct. 
16-17  with  national  commissions  and 
committees  and  the  Conference  of  De- 
partment Commanders  and  Adjutants 
meeting  Oct.  14-15,  at  Nat'l  Hq  in  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.  The  Nat'l  Executive 
Committee  will  also  meet  briefly  before 
and  after  the  National  Convention  in 
New  Orleans  on  Sept.  8  and  12. 

•The  1969  Washington  Conference 
will  be  held  Mar.  11-15,  later  in  the 
month  than  normal  to  bring  the  meeting 
closer  to  the  Legion's  actual  50th  Birth- 
day. The  huge  Banquet  to  the  Congress 
will  be  held  the  evening  of  Mar.  15. 

•The  spring,  1969  meeting  of  the 
Nat'l  Executive  Committee  will  be  held 


May  8-9  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  commemo- 
rate the  50th  Anniversary  of  the  St. 
Louis  Caucus.  In  addition,  the  Legion's 
commissions  and  committees  will  meet 
there  on  May  6-7.  Other  50th  Anniver- 
sary observances  are  also  planned  at 
this  meeting. 

•The  1969  American  Legion  Na- 
tional Oratorical  Finals  are  scheduled  to 
be  held  at  the  Capital  High  School, 
Boise,  Idaho,  April  24,  1969. 

Legion  Scholarship  Plan  Doubles 

In  one  of  its  most  important  actions, 
the  Nat'l  Executive  Committee  at  the 
recent  May  meeting  voted  to  double  The 
American  Legion  Life  Insurance  Plan 
Scholarship  program  beginning  with 
May  of  1969.  The  present  total  of  25 
$2,000  scholarships  will  be  increased  to 
50  and  the  total  dollar  value  of  the  pro- 
gram will  move  from  $50,000  per  year 
to  $100,000. 

The  action  was  taken  because  of  the 
great  number  of  applications  received 
in  the  first  year  of  operation  and  the 
healthy  condition  of  the  Trust  Fund 
which  makes  the  program  possible.  A 
list  of  this  year's  tentative  scholarship  re- 
cipients appears  in  the  box  below. 

The  scholarship  program  was  author- 
ized at  the  May,  1967  meeting  of  the 
Nat'l  Executive  Committee  with  the  idea 
of  helping  to  provide  the  young  people 
of  the  nation  with  a  proper  higher  edu- 
cation. 

Here's  how  it  works.  Each  Legion- 
naire holding  a  certificate  or  policy  of 
American  Legion  Life  Insurance  is  en- 
titled to  nominate  one  applicant  annually 
and  receives  an  application  blank  each 
year  that  he  purchases  the  insurance. 
Eligible  applicants  must  be  an  insured 
member,  a  blood  descendant,  stepchild, 
adopted  child,  or  spouse  of  an  insured 
Legionnaire  under  the  plan  or  have  the 
same  relationship  to  a  Legionnaire  who 
was  insured  at  the  time  of  death. 

To  submit  an  application  for  possible 
receipt  of  a  scholarship,  the  student  must 
be  at  least  a  high  school  senior  or  equiva- 
lent or  a  student  presently  at  or  accepted 
by  an  accredited  college  or  university. 


He  must  have  at  least  a  C  high  school 
average. 

The  $2,000  scholarships  are  payable 
over  a  four-year  period  in  increments  of 
$500  annually  and  the  funds  may  be 
used  to  meet  expenses  of  tuition,  fees, 
books  and  room  and  board. 

Applications  will  be  mailed  to  each 
insured  Legionnaire  with  his  Renewal 
Premium  Notice  on  or  about  Oct.  1  each 
year.  Selection  of  scholarship  recipients 
is  made  at  the  May  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Executive  Committee. 

To  obtain  information  on  both  Legion 
Life  Insurance  and  the  Scholarship  pro- 
gram, write:  The  American  Legion  Life 
Insurance  Scholarship  Program,  1 1 1 
Jackson  Blvd.,  13th  Floor,  Chicago,  111. 
60604. 

Digest  of  Resolutions 

A  total  of  63  resolutions  was  adopted 
by  the  Nat'l  Executive  Committee  at  the 
recent  May  meeting.  Here  they  are  in 
digest  form  with  identifying  numbers  in 
parentheses. 

•  Calls  for  strong,  positive  action  by  the  U.S. 
government  to  restore  to  U.S.  control  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  the  ship.  Also 
authorizes  sending  the  full  resolution  to  the 
President,  the  Congress,  all  other  federal  officials 
concerned  and  the  press.  (60) 

•  Increases  the  American  Legion  Life  Insurance 
Scholarship  program  from  25  $2,000  scholarships 
to  50  for  the  year  1969  and  thereafter,  amounting 
to  $100,000  per  year.  (63) 

•  Protests  closing  of  certain  U.S.  Air  Force  Bases 
and  calls  for  sending  of  the  resolution  to  all 
officials  concerned.  (61) 

•  Calls  for  state  and  federal  legislation  to  pro- 
vide more  effective  control  over  the  manufacture, 
distribution,  and  sale  of  narcotics,  dangerous 
drugs,  hallucinogens  and  marijuana.  (57) 

•  Authorizes  the  installation  of  permanent  light- 
ing at  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknowns  by  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  as  a  Gift  to  the  Nation.  (51) 

•  Sponsors  and  supports  legislation  to  authorize 
the  construction  of  a  memorial  chapel  and  colum- 
barium in  Arlington  National  Cemetery.  (45) 

•  Authorizes  certain  funds  for  the  Legion's  50th 
Anniversary  observance.  (47) 

•  Authorizes  designation  of  an  American  Legion 
poppy.  (48) 

•  Authorizes  contract  for  production  of  "first  day 
cover"  50th  Anniversary  postage  stamp  enve- 
lopes. (49) 

•  Authorizes  certain  funds  for  use  in  connection 
with  an  American  Legion  50th  Anniversary  mo- 
tion picture.  (50) 

•  Authorizes  modification  of  the  50th  Anni- 
versary Medallion  for  Auxiliary  purposes.  (31) 

•  Urges  departments  of  the  Legion  to  launch  a 
major  new  post  program  during  the  50th  Anni- 
versary and  designate  these  new  posts  as  "50th 
Anniversary  Posts."  (30) 

•  Urges  legislation  to  prevent  employment  in 
critical  defense  positions  of  those  who  would 
overthrow  our  government  by  force  and  violence. 
(22) 


Legion  Life  Insurance  Scholarship  Recipients 

Over  5,800  applications  were  received  in  this  first  annual  selection  of  the 
Legion's  Life  Insurance  Plan  Scholarship  Program.  Here  is  a  list  of  the  25  re- 
cipients of  a  $2,000  scholarship,  which  must  be  considered  tentative,  pending 
verification  of  the  eligibility  of  those  selected.  Alternates  have  been  chosen  in 
the  event  any  prime  selectee  may  prove  to  be  ineligible. 

Barton  R.  Rasch,  Mesa,  Ariz.;  Paul  M.  Ettesvold,  Nevada  City,  Gal.;  Loiraine  Rebo,  Aums- 
ville.  Ore.;  Fernando  A.  Marenco,  Jr.,  San  Francisco,  Gal.;  Dawna  Lynn  Peterson,  Ghug- 
water,  Wyo.;  Thomas  J.  Jozefowski,  Bayville,  N.Y.;  William  Van  Vallcenburg,  Albany,  N.Y.; 
Nancy  Marie  Ewing,  Medway,  Mass.;  Jill  Ann  Lawley,  Tower  City,  Pa.;  Nancy  Sue  Javirorski, 
Hatfield,  Mass.;  Rachel  Alice  Blanton,  Seneca,  S.C.;  Morgan  R.  Rood,  Miami,  Fla.;  Anne 
Elizabeth  Henn,  Griffin,  Ga.;  Ronald  Alfred  Peeler,  Lawndale,  N.C.;  Evelyn  Irwin,  Decatur, 
Ga.;  Phyllis  K.  Schuerer,  Amana,  Iowa;  Billie  Kay  Robotham,  Lincoln,  Neb.;  Jeanette  Drake, 
Fairbanks,  Ind.;  Roxanna  Jean  Franks,  Mount  Vernon,  Iowa;  Ted  G.  Pogoncheff,  Lansing, 
Mich.;  Kenneth  P.  Misiura,  Chicago,  111.;  William  W.  Davis,  Jackson,  Mo.;  Judy  Schllde, 
Dover,  Okla.;  Keith  Glen  Grauman,  Cicero,  111.;  Mark  Leslie  Stuart,  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 
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•  Urges  Congress  to  pass  legislation  aiding  local 
and  state  law  enforcement  training  agencies.  (6) 

•  Seeks  federal  legislation  to  forfeit  citizenship 
and  deny  re-entry  into  the  U.S.  of  armed  forces 
deserters  who  sought  sanctuary  in  a  foreign 
country.  (5) 

•  Opposes  legislation  requiring  federal  registra- 
tion of  firearms;  recommends  that  those  desiring 
to  purchase  firearms  be  required  to  obtain  per- 
mits from  duly  authorized  local  law  enforcement 
agencies;  and  favors  legislation  prohibiting  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  mail  order  firearms  to  un- 
licensed individuals.  (53) 

•  Opposes  legislation  to  make  patriotic  holidays 
fall  on  Monday  rather  than  on  the  date  they 
naturally  fall.  (54) 

•  Calls  for  legislation  to  make  Veterans  Special 
Term  (RS)  Insurance  participating,  and  to  author- 
ize payment  of  the  premium  overcharges  as  a 
dividend  to  the  policyholders.  (44) 

•  Asks  that  the  VA  Administrator  be  given  au- 
thority to  regulate  interest  rates  on  GI  housing 
loans.  (9) 

•  Amends  Overseas  Graves  Decoration  Trust 
Agreement  to  include  overseas  graves  of  Viet- 
nam veterans.  (1) 

•  Transfers  Graves  Registration  and  Memorial 
Committee  from  Internal  Affairs  Commission  and 
renames  it  National  Cemetery  Committee.  (2) 

•  Urges  issuance  of  lapel  button  for  honorably 
discharged  Cold  War  servicemen.  (3) 

•  Urges  providing  necessary  and  adequate 
equipment  for  the  training  of  reserve  components 
of  the  armed  forces.  (4) 

•  Urges  incorporation  of  fallout  protection  facili- 
ties in  new  construction  of  public  buildings.  (7) 

•  Calls  for  White  House  Conference  on  the  Aging 
in  1970.  (8) 

•  Eliminates  Special  Subcommittee  on  Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice  and  Court  of  Military 
Appeals  and  transfers  its  duties  to  the  National 
Security  Commission.  (11) 

•  Eliminates  Investments  Policy  Committee  and 
transfers  its  duties  to  the  National  Finance  Com- 
mission. (10) 

•  Eliminates  the  Amateur  Radio  Network  Com- 
mittee and  transfers  its  duties  to  the  National 
Civil  Defense  Committee.  (12) 

•  Eliminates  the  Housing  Committee  and  trans- 
fers its  duties  to  the  National  Economic  Com- 
mission. (13) 

•  Formally  establishes  the  Nat'l  Cmdr's  Depart- 
ment Public  Relations  Award.  (14) 

•  Rescinds  National  Emblem  Sales  non-legis- 
lative policy  resolutions.  (15) 

•  Details  specifications,  bids  and  contracts  for 
National  Emblem  merchandise.  (16) 

•  Transfers  affiliation  of  Stockholm  Post  I  of 
Sweden  to  the  Department  of  France.  (18) 

•  Outlines  criteria  by  which  American  Legion 
Naval  Academy  Award  is  presented.  (19) 

•  Revises  rules  governing  award  of  the  Na- 
tional Service  Trophy.  (20) 

•  Authorizes  temporary  charter  for  Oton  Post  55, 
Department  of  the  Philippines.  (26) 

•  Authorizes  temporary  charter  for  Capt.  Con- 
rado  D.  Yap  Post  57,  Department  of  the  Philip- 
pines. (27) 

•  Authorizes  temporary  charter  for  War  Veterans 
Service  Post  59,  Department  of  the  Philippines. 
(28) 

•  Authorizes  temporary  charter  for  Saipan  Post 
351,  Department  of  California.  (29) 


Auxiliary  Donates  $50,000 


The  smiles  are  because  Mrs.  Vernon  H. 
Randall  (Md.),  Legion  Auxiliary  President, 
has  just  presented  Auxiliary  contributions 
totaling  $50,000  in  support  of  the  Legion's 
Nat'l  Rehab  and  Child  Welfare  Programs 
to  Nat'l  Cmdr  Wm.  Galbraith  during  the 
May  Nat'l  Executive  Committee  meetings. 


•  Memorial  tribute  to  Walt  Disney.  (21) 

•  Recommends  establishment  of  a  Boys  Nation 
fee  of  $300  for  each  department  participating  in 
the  program.  (23) 

•  Approves  negotiation  for  new  printing  contract 
for  the  American  Legion  Magazine.  (17) 

.  Endorses  a  National  Americanism  Commission 
citation  honoring  the  students  of  North  Junior 
High  School  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  for  their  efforts 
to  effectively  honor  U.S.  servicemen.  (24) 

•  Urges  upgrading  of  Legion  installation  and 
initiation  ceremonies  and  urges  posts  to  use 
proper  opening  and  closing  ceremonies  at  all 
post  meetings.  (25) 

•  Calls  for  expulsion  or  disciplining  of  college 
students  involved  in  protest  demonstrations  of 
an  un-American  nature.  (33) 

•  Opposes  rules,  regulations  or  legislation  which 
deprive  children  and  families  of  servicemen  from 
qualifying  for  benefits  or  other  services  of  the 
state  in  which  they  are  temporarily  located  by 
reason  of  the  serviceman's  duty.  (34) 

•  Amends  the  Legion's  National  Convention  re- 
quirements booklet.  (35) 

•  Calls  for  a  program  of  adequate  medical  and 
hospital  facilities  for  veterans  residing  in  Puerto 
Rico.  (36) 

•  Calls  for  dental  treatment  for  Vietnam  era  vet- 
erans within  one  year  after  discharge.  (37) 

•  Opposes  enactment  of  legislation  that  would 
repeal  Section  20  (b)  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  of  1937.  (38) 

•  Asks  legislation  to  authorize  educational  as- 
sistance for  wives  of  totally  disabled  service- 
connected  veterans  and  for  widows  of  veterans 
who  die  of  a  service-connected  disability.  (39) 

•  Opposes  further  loss  of  acreage  of  the  U.S. 
Soldiers  Home  in  the  District  of  Columbia  to  other 
agencies  of  the  federal  government.  (40) 

•  Asks  legislation  to  authorize  commissary  and 
post  exchange  privileges  for  widows  of  war  vet- 
erans who  die  of  a  service-connected  disease  or 
injury  after  separation  from  the  armed  forces.  (41) 

•  Opposes  legislation  that  would  reduce  or  dis- 
continue the  amount  of  statutory  award  payable 
for  arrested  tuberculosis.  (42) 

•  Asks  increase  in  assistance  payable  by  the 
VA  to  disabled  veteran  for  necessary  automobile 
from  $1,600  to  $3,000.  (43) 

•  Authorizes  1969  National  Post  History  Contest. 
(32) 

•  Supports  legislation  to  amend  38  USC,  chapter 
31,  to  authorize  the  pursuit  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation by  veterans  on  a  part  time  basis.  (46) 

•  Recognizes  Francis  Bellamy  as  the  original 
author  of  "The  Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the  Flag." 
(52) 

•  Recommendations  for  International  Amity 
Award  winners  for  1968.  (55) 

•  Reinstates  a  formerly  barred  drum  and  bugle 
corps  representative  and  places  him  on  proba- 
tion for  future  participation  in  Legion  National 
Convention  Contests.  (56) 

•  Supports  efforts  to  probibit  the  dispensing  of 
automobile  master  keys  in  interstate  or  intrastate 
commerce  except  to  selected  individuals.  (58) 

•  Supports  efforts  to  establish  electronic  products 
radiation  control  standards  to  protect  consumers 
against  hazardous  radiation.  (59) 

•  Asks  approval  to  reimburse  The  American 
Legion  for  Life  Insurance  Trust  Fund  expenses. 
(62) 


Manchester  Legion  World  Series 

For  the  third  time  since  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  Baseball  Program  began 
back  in  1925,  the  northern  New  England 
city  of  Manchester,  N.H.,  will  again 
be  host  to  the  Legion's  Baseball  World 
Series.  The  other  two  occasions  were  in 
1932  and  1942.  Host  post  for  the  games 
will  be  Henry  J.  Sweeney  Post  2. 

Until  this  year  New  Hampshire  has 
been  host  three  times  out  of  the  four 
that  the  East  has  handled  the  National 
Finals  with  Manchester  hosting  it  twice 
and  Keene  once.  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
hosted  the  first  Legion  tourney  in  1926. 

When  the  eight  regional  championship 
teams  gather  in  Manchester  for  the  43rd 
Legion  World  Series  beginning  Aug.  28, 
they'll  be  meeting  in  a  community  that 
has  long  been  considered  a  hotbed  of 
Legion  baseball.  The  city's  Legion  posts 
have  been  sponsoring  regional  tourna- 
ments with  regularity  since  1929  and 
have  sent  several  teams  to  compete  in 
national  contests. 

Its  Gill  Stadium  (see  photo)  recently 
had  $200,000  put  into  it  in  the  form 
of  a  new  lighting  system,  new  press  and 
radio  facilities  and  new  locker  rooms. 
The  playing  field  has  long  been  consid- 
ered one  of  the  finest  in  New  England. 

Legion  baseball  has  always  drawn  well 
in  New  Hampshire.  In  1964,  the  Man- 
chester Regional  drew  over  25,000  fans 
when  Sweeney  Post's  team  won  and  went 
on  to  compete  (and  lose)  in  the  finals 
held  that  year  in  Little  Rock,  Ark.  In 
1963,  the  National  Finals  were  held  in 
Keene,  N.H.,  and  drew  over  23,000 
fans.  In  1965,  Ryan-Scammon  Post  36 
of  Berlin,  N.H.,  won  the  regional  at 
Manchester  but  lost  out  in  the  Aberdeen, 
S.D.,  finals. 

Back  in  1932,  about  29,000  fans  paid 
to  see  the  Manchester  games,  one  of 
which  was  held  up  by  a  solar  eclipse 
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NEWS. 


Chase  Manhattan  Bank  Post  1674  of  New  York  Honors  Magazine 


Past  Nat'l  Cmdr  James  F.  O'Neil  (1947-48)  (r),  Publisher  of  The  American  Legion  Maga- 
zine, accepts  a  plaque  saluting  the  magazine  and  its  staff  for  "continuously  excellent 
journalism,  consonant  with  the  highest  ideals  of  The  American  Legion"  from  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank  Post  Cmdr  Cornelius  Griffin.  The  presentation  took  place  recently  at 
the  bank's  assembly  hall  in  a  special  ceremony  complete  with  a  musical  program.  As 
photo  partially  shows,  the  hall  was  adorned  with  blowups  of  Legion  magazine  covers. 


and  finally  halted  by  darkness  in  the  12th 
inning  when  it  was  tied  at  5-5.  The  game 
had  to  be  replayed  the  following  day. 

In  1942,  Mother  Nature  again  toyed 
with  a  Manchester  series  when  fog 
moved  in  on  the  opening  game  so  thickly 
in  the  seventh  inning  that  the  outfielders 
couldn't  be  seen.  The  7,000  spectators 
at  the  ballpark  knew  why  the  game  was 
called,  but  thousands  of  listeners  on  the 
radio  were  left  in  the  dark  because  the 
sports  announcers  were  not  allowed  to 
tell  why  due  to  wartime  weather  broad- 
casting restrictions. 

This  year's  festivities  lead  off  at  7 
p.m.,  on  Aug.  28  with  a  pre-tournament 
banquet  for  1,440  people  honoring  the 
eight  regional  champs  at  John  F.  Ken- 


nedy Memorial  Coliseum.  Partially  spon- 
sored by  the  Ford  Motor  Company — 
whose  dealers  around  the  country  also 
co-sponsor  hundreds  of  ball  teams — the 
banquet  annually  attracts  some  of  base- 
ball's top  names  plus  a  sharp-eyed  base- 
ball scout  or  two  from  each  of  the  20 
major  league  teams.  The  scouts  then 
spend  the  following  week  looking  over 
and  taking  notes  on  the  youths  in  one  of 
baseball's  best  talent  showcases. 

Each  year  the  total  roster  of  major 
league  players  is  composed  of  over  60% 
American  Legion  baseball  graduates.  In 
1967,  American  ballplayers  in  the  major 
leagues  totalled  72%  Legion  graduates. 

The  major  leagues  annually  under- 
write Legion  baseball  up  to  $60,000. 


Connecticut  Legion's  Golden  Anniversary  Schedule 


With  most  departments  still  trying  to 
work  out  their  various  plans  for  observ- 
ance of  the  Legion's  50th  Anniversary, 
the  Department  of  Connecticut  has  al- 
ready reported  in  with  a  schedule  of  four 
statewide  commemorative  functions  and 
a  50th  Anniversary  Souvenir  Program 
detailing  national  and  department  Le- 
gion history  complete  with  pictures. 

Here  are  the  four  events  planned:  a 
50th  Anniversary  Dinner  and  a  50th  An- 
niversary Ball,  both  to  be  held  on  sepa- 
rate evenings  during  its  1968  Depart- 
ment Convention;  a  50th  Anniversary 


of  Armistice  Day  Ball  to  be  held  Nov. 
9,  1968,  and  a  50th  Anniversary  of  Paris 
Caucus  Dinner  on  March  15,  1969. 

To  enlist  support  throughout  all 
stratas  of  society,  the  Department  of 
Connecticut  made  its  Governor,  John  N. 
Dempsey,  Honorary  50th  Anniversary 
Chmn.  In  addition,  they  named  as  Hon- 
orary Vice  Chairmen  their  entire  Con- 
gressional delegation  and  the  top  leaders 
in  the  field  of  government,  judiciary,  re- 
ligion, education,  commerce,  manufac- 
turing, press,  radio  and  TV,  plus  four  ex- 
governors  of  the  state. 


Says  Baseball  Commissioner  William  D. 
Eckert:  "Professional  Baseball  is  proud 
of  its  comradely  association  with  Ameri- 
can Legion  Baseball — an  association  that 
dates  back  to  1928,  only  two  years  after 
the  Legionnaires  launched  their  nation- 
wide baseball  championship  as  'a  na- 
tional program  of  service  to  the  youth  of 
America'."  More  than  IVi  million 
American  boys  have  gone  through  the 
Legion's  baseball  program  and  thou- 
sands of  them  have  played  and  starred 
in  professional  baseball. 

Play  starts  with  a  double  header  at 
10:30  a.m.,  on  Aug.  29,  followed  by  a 
5:00  p.m.,  motorcade  through  the  center 
of  town  to  Gill  Stadium,  and  another 
doubleheader  starting  at  5:30  p.m. 

The  baseball  teams  will  be  fed,  housed 
and  take  some  of  their  practice  sessions 
at  nearby  St.  Anselm's  College.  There 
are  also  pre-game  practice  diamonds 
available  at  Manchester  municipal  parks. 

Some  of  the  dignitaries  invited  to  the 
Tournament  are:  Baseball  Commissioner 
Eckert,  American  League  President  Jo- 
seph E.  Cronin,  National  League  Presi- 
dent Warren  C.  Giles,  and  New  Hamp- 
shire's Gov.  John  W.  King,  Sen.  Norris 
Cotton,  Sen.  Thomas  J.  Mclntyre,  Rep. 
Louis  C.  Wyman  and  Rep.  James  C. 
Cleveland.  Also  on  hand  will  be  Nat'l 
Cmdr  and  Mrs.  William  E.  Galbraith 
and  many  local  and  national  Legion 
leaders. 

Tickets  for  the  double  elimination 
(two-losses-and-out)  tournament  went 
on  sale  Memorial  Day.  General  admis- 
sion at  the  ballpark  will  be  $1.25  each 
for  adults  and  $.50  each  for  children. 
Box  seats  will  be  $2.00  each  or  $10.00 
per  box.  Advance  ticket  prices  are:  Gen. 
Admission,  $10.00  for  10  sessions  (14 
games),  $4.00  for  children.  No  box  seats 
on  advance  sale. 

By  the  time  you  read  this,  tickets  will 
be  on  sale  at  local  Manchester  stores, 
state  parks,  highway  tollhouses  and  other 
locations  for  those  traveling  through  or 
vacationing  in  New  Hampshire. 

For  tickets  by  mail,  write:  James 
Heron,  c/o  Henry  J.  Sweeney  Post  2, 
99-115  Middle  St.,  Manchester,  N.H. 
There  are  also  some  banquet  tickets  still 
available  at  $5.00  each.  For  information 
on  these,  write  Banquet  Chairman  Ger- 
ald O'Connell  at  the  same  address. 

Here's  the  1968  schedule  of  regional 
tournaments  which  will  be  played  Aug. 
21-26:  Regional  1,  Middletown,  Conn.; 
Regional  2,  Bordentown,  N.J.;  Regional 
3,  Sumter,  S.C.;  Regional  4,  Arlington, 
Tex.;  Regional  5,  Springfield,  Mo.;  Re- 
gional 6,  WiUiston,  N.D.,  Regional  7, 
Lewiston,  Idaho;  Regional  8,  Roswell, 
N.M. 

•  Local  Legion  baseball  is  going  air- 
borne this  summer.  Posts  in  New  Hamp- 
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shire  and  Illinois  have  decided  to  airlift 
their  teams  to  some  games  during  this 
season. 

In  June,  Manchester  Post  79  will  fly 
its  team  to  Hartford,  Conn.,  for  a  series 
of  exhibition  games,  using  a  DC-3  owned 
by  nearby  Hawthorne  College. 

In  July,  Louis  E.  Davis  Post  56  of 
Bloomington  will  fly  its  team  and  30  fans 
on  Ozark  Airlines  to  Tuscaloosa,  Ala., 
for  a  three-game  series  with  1967  Na- 
tional Champions,  Farley  W.  Moody 
Post  34. 

National  Convention  Information 

By  now,  just  about  every  Legionnaire 
knows  that  the  Crescent  City — New  Or- 
leans, La., — will  be  the  site  of  the  50th 
Annual  National  Convention  of  The 
American  Legion  and  its  Auxiliary,  Sept. 
6-12,  1968.  The  last  time  the  Legion 
convened  nationally  in  New  Orleans  was 
October  of  1922. 

Here  is  the  latest  information  availa- 
ble on  convention  activities.  (Also  see 
map  on  this  page.) 

•  Admiral  Thomas  H.  Moorer,  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations,  U.S.  Navy,  and 
member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  will 
address  the  convention. 

•  William  S.  White,  syndicated  Wash- 
ington newspaper  columnist,  will  receive 
The  American  Legion's  Fourth  Estate 
Award. 

•  Both  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic presidential  candidates  have  been 
invited  to  address  the  convention. 

•  The  Legion's  Headquarters  Hotel 
will  be  the  Roosevelt  Hotel,  123  Baronne 
St. 

•  Legion  Auxiliary  Headquarters  will 
be  at  the  Jung  Hotel,  1 500  Canal  St. 

•  Convention  sessions  will  be  held  at 
the  Municipal  Auditorium,  starting 
Tues.,  Sept.  10. 

•  The  National  Commander's  Dinner 
to  Distinguished  Guests  will  be  held  in 
the  Grand  Ballroom  of  the  Jung  Hotel, 
Tues.,  Sept.  10,  starting  at  7:30  p.m. 
Tickets  are  $12.50  each  and  will  be  sold 
on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis.  All 
reservations  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
check  in  the  proper  amount  and  made 
payable  to  "National  Commander's  Din- 
ner." Order  tickets  from:  Convention 
Director,  American  Legion  Convention 
Corp.,  Sheraton-Charles  Hotel,  215  St. 
Charles  Ave.,  New  Orleans,  La.  70130. 

•  The  Auxiliary  States  Dinner  will 
also  be  held  in  the  Jung  Hotel's  Grand 
Ballroom  on  Wed.  evening,  Sept.  11,  at 
8:00  p.m. 

•  The  Legion's  Combination  Senior 
and  Junior  Drum  &  Bugle  Corps  Cham- 
pionship Finals  will  be  held  at  City  Park 
Stadium,  Sun.  evening,  Sept.  8.  Ticket 
prices:  Reserved  section,  $2.50;  general 
admission,  $2.00.  Tickets  are  available 


on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis.  Make 
checks  payable  to:  The  American  Legion 
Convention  Corp.,  (address  above). 
Note:  each  Convention  Registration 
Packet  will  contain  a  $.50  discount  cou- 
pon which  may  be  applied  to  either  class 
of  ticket.  Those  who  buy  tickets  in  ad- 
vance of  Sept.  1  will  be  given  an  auto- 
matic $.50  per  ticket  discount.  When 
ordering  in  advance,  please  draw  the 
check  with  the  special  discount  in  mind. 

•  The  22nd  Annual  Drawing  for  the 
four  Ford  convertible  cars  donated  by 
the  Seagram  posts  of  the  Legion  will  also 
be  held  during  the  finals. 

•  All  persons  who  obtain  housing  in 
New  Orleans  for  the  convention  must 
pay  the  regular  registration  fee  of  $3.00 
per  person.  This  applies  to  all  Legion- 
naires, their  wives  and  adult  guests. 

•  The  U.S.  Air  Force  Flying  Dem- 
onstration Team,  the  Thunderbirds,  will 
give  a  demonstration  of  acrobatic  and 
precision  team  flying  at  2:00  p.m.,  Mon., 
Sept.  9,  over  the  shoreline  of  Lake  Pont- 
chartrain.  Bus  transportation  is  available 
to  the  best  vantage  sites. 


•  For  the  second  year  in  a  row.  the 
Department  of  Hawaii  will  lead  the  Na- 
tional Convention  parade.  It  earned  this 
right  by  posting  a  total  membership  of 
6,437 — or  129.41%  of  its  previous  four- 
year  average  of  4,974  by  May  1.  With 
this  honor  also  goes  the  O.  L.  Boden- 
hamer  Trophy  Award. 

•  The  parade  will  start  at  6:00  p.m., 
on  Mon.,  Sept.  9  from  the  junction  of 
Galvez  St.,  and  Canal  St.,  proceed  south 
on  Canal  to  Magazine  St.,  where  it  will 
disband.  The  official  reviewing  stand  will 
be  at  a  point  where  Elk  Place  and  Basin 
St.  meet.  The  parade  route  is  about  I  V4 
miles  long.  The  first  30  minutes  of  the 
parade  will  be  military  units.  There  will 
also  be  military  exhibits  on  display  at  the 
Municipal  Auditorium. 

•  Legion  Headquarters  office  will  be 
at  the  Annex-Municipal  Auditorium  and 
will  open  Tues.,  Sept.  3  at  8:00  a.m. 

•  Legion  Auxiliary  Headquarters 
office  will  be  at  the  Jung  Hotel  and  will 
open  Tues.,  Sept.  3  at  8:00  a.m. 

Last  minute  convention  news  will  ap- 
pear in  the  August  News  of  the  Legion. 
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Map  highlights  points  of  major  interest  for  those  attending  New  Orleans  Convention. 
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Legion  Police,  Fire  Awards 


Phone  threats  fail;  heroism  rewarded 

Undeterred  by  telephone  threats  to  a 
New  York  City  fireman,  a  presentation 
by  Post  123,  Flushing,  N.Y.,  to  Fire- 
man John  J.  Kopp  went  ofi"  as  scheduled. 
Kopp,  an  ex-Marine,  was  cited  for  hav- 
ing rescued  two  persons  in  a  five-alarm 
fire  that  took  13  lives.  After  the  post  an- 
nounced it  would  give  Kopp  the  Legion 
Gold  Medal  for  Valor,  a  citation,  and 
a  membership  in  the  post,  telephone 
threats  were  made  to  Kopp's  home  and 
to  the  New  York  Fire  Dep't  that  if  Kopp 
accepted  the  award  "they"  would  shoot 
him  in  the  street  and  burn  down  Post 
123.  The  post  and  Kopp's  home  were 
placed  under  police  guard.  Informed,  the 
jounty  commander  and  the  Dep't  com- 
mander advised  to  go  ahead.  Other  vet- 
erans organizations  backed  up  the  post. 
The  Fire  Dep't  also  was  out  in  force  to 
give  protection  and,  incidentally,  con- 
tributed five  new  Deputy  Chiefs  who  be- 
came Post  123  members.  There  were  no 
incidents.  In  the  photo  above  are,  1.  to 
rt.:  J.  Rich,  MC;  Post  123  Cmdr  An- 
thony Campanella;  Kopp;  and  Fire 
Dep't  Chaplain  E.  J.  Downs. 


J.  R.  Williams  (see  photo  below)  and 
announced  that,  as  part  of  its  recogni- 
tion of  police  workers,  it  will  give  free 
membership  to  any  eligible  policemen  in 
the  Newburgh  P.D.  and  will  give  a  dues- 
free  year  to  any  patrolman  already  a  post 
member.  In  the  photo,  Post  152  Cmdr 
Leon  Cliflford  makes  the  presentation  to 
PtI.  Williams  (right)  as  Police  Chief  J. 
Tierney  watches. 


Post  152,  N.Y.:  Citation,  membership 


Post  19,  N.Y.,  honors  two  patrolmen. 

Post  19,  Bronx,  N.Y.,  cited  two  police 
officers  of  the  46th  Precinct,  Andrew 
Giannone  and  Louis  Visconti,  and  dis- 
tributed 750  copies  of  Color  the  Flag 
posters.  In  the  photo  above  are,  1.  to  rt.: 
J.  Othmer,  Past  County  Cmdr;  Ptl.  Gian- 
none; Lt.  Sartorius;  Ptl.  Visconti;  and 
Post  19  Cmdr  Irving  Decker. 

Post  129,  Banning,  Calif.,  honored 
Police  Sgt.  Louis  Davison,  shown  in 
photo  below  with  Post  Cmdr  J.  T.  Smith, 
with  a  Certificate  of  Achievement.  He 
was  selected  for  the  honor  by  his  fellow 
officers.  A  speaker  was  Legionnaire 
Byron  Morton,  Riverside,  Calif.,  district 
attorney. 


A  Sky  Knight  pilot  explains  his  steed. 

Personnel  of  the  Lakewood,  Calif., 

Sheriff's  Station,  including  Sky  Knight 
flying  crews,  were  honored  at  a  dinner- 
dance  given  by  Post  496.  In  the  photo 
above,  Capt.  P.  Strohman,  station  cmdr, 
left,  and  Dep.  J.  Pearce.  a  Sky  Knight 
pilot,  explain  the  'copter  to  Post  496 
Cmdr  John  Hudak. 

The  New  York,  N.Y.,  County  Legion 
honored  Ptl.  Thomas  F.  Kelly  of  the 
24th  Precinct  and  Fireman  Jorge  W. 
Rivera  of  the  FD  Community  Task 
Force,  and  arranged  a  demonstration  of 
fire  fighting  equipment  and  police 
mounted  troop  and  special  department 
displays  and  explanations  (narcotics, 
etc.). 

Post  152,  Newburgh,  N.Y.,  cited  Ptl.      post  129,  Calif.,  honors  Sgt.  Davison. 
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He's  fpryou... 
Are  you  for  Him? 


Los  Angeles  Sheriff  P.  J.  Pitchess;  Ross 
Barrett,  president  of  Foster  &  Kleiser,  who 
made  the  billboard;  and  Cmdr  Gaylord 
Campbell  of  Sheriff's  Star  Post  309  pre- 
view a  satisfying  three-way  project. 


Post  85,  Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  via  Cmdr  R. 
Jespersen  (right),  honored  the  city  Fire 
Dep't  Emergency  Squad,  mostly  ex- 
servicemen  volunteers.  Two  of  squad 
are  shown:  R.  Spear  &  R.  Persson.  Mayor 
Chuck  Hall  of  Dade  Co.  is  at  left. 


Julius  Simon,  L&O  Chmn  of  Post  159, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  (rt.),  presents  Citation  to 
Ptl.  Gustave  Gustavsen  (center),  aided  by 
the  recipient's  boss,  Capt.  V.  Valle. 


Frank  Sereno,  Post  305  Cmdr,  Florence, 
Calif.,  presents  citation  to  Los  Angeles 
County  Supervisor  K.  Hahn  and  County 
Fire  Chief  K.  Klinger  at  dedication  of 
the  new  Florence-Firestone  fire  station. 


NEWS 


Viet's  Legion-made  Tomahawk 


Legionnaire  LaGana  wields  his  tomahawl^. 

The  tomahawk,  once  the  weapon  of 
not  only  the  American  Indian  but  the 
frontiersman  as  well,  has  become  a 
prized  aid  to  Americans  fighting  in  Viet- 
nam. Designed  by  Legionnaire  Peter  La- 
Gana, a  23-year  member  of  Post  363, 
Ebensburg,  Pa.,  it  can  do  all  the  things 
a  knife  can  do  and  more,  says  the  in- 
ventor as  he  demonstrates  in  the  photo 
above.  The  tomahawk  weighs  one  pound, 
four  ounces  or  less  (handle  included) 
and,  says  LaGana,  has  few  limitations 
as  a  weapon  and  none  as  a  tool.  It  should 
be  thrown  only  as  a  last  resort.  LaGana, 
chairman  of  Post  363's  Rifles  Commit- 
tee, demonstrated  the  tomahawk  before 
18  Marine  officers  against  attack  by  a 
rifle  butt,  a  machete,  a  Bowie  knife,  and 
a  "clubbed"  rifle.  The  officers  gave  La- 
Gana a  standing  ovation  and  each  Ma- 
rine bought  a  tomahawk. 

Not  Forgetting  the  Viet  Vets 


Post  21,  III.,  honors  a  broadcaster. 

Post  21,  Chicago,  III.,  presented  Wally 
Phillips,  Chicago  radio  disk  jockey  of 
Station  WGN,  its  annual  Americanism 
Award  in  recognition  of  his  loyalty  and 
support  of  the  men  in  Vietnam.  Phillips 
had  put  a  full-page  ad  entitled  "The 
Silent  Millions"  in  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
the  text  of  which  backed  up  our  service- 
men's efforts  and  sacrifices.  The  post 
mailed  a  copy  to  Gen.  William  West- 
moreland, who  replied  that  the  article 
had  been  reprinted  in  the  service  news- 
paper and  was  considered  a  great  morale 
builder.  In  the  photo  above,  Harlow 
Hellstrom  of  the  Americanism  Commit- 
tee gives  the  plaque  to  Phillips.  Others 
are  (1.  to  rt.)  C.  Ekenberg,  G.  Myskend, 
H.  Mautner,  and  J.  Dombroski. 


In  Seattle,  Wash.,  a  new  and  refresh- 
ing twist  was  contributed  by  Post  1, 
which  devoted  a  monthly  meeting  to 
honoring  the  uncompensated  local  Draft 
Board  members  of  Seattle  and  King 
County.  In  presenting  Certificates  of 
Merit,  Nat'l  Security  Chmn  Emmett 
Lenihan  said:  "Thousands  of  men,  such 
as  you,  have  performed  this  important, 
though  thankless,  task  as  unpaid,  un- 
selfish, and  unsung  heroes,  ofttimes  tar- 
gets of  abuse  from  draft  dodgers  and 
disciples  of  dissent."  Presidential  cita- 
tions were  given  to  four  board  members 
with  more  than  25  years  of  service,  plus 
46  Certificates. 

In  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  Post  75  gave  a 
citation  for  meritorious  service  to  the 
Student  Government  Assoc.  of  Marian 
College  for  its  cooperation  in  co-spon- 
soring a  "Support  Our  Boys  in  Vietnam" 


Post  75,  Wis.,  honors  a  student  assoc. 

and  "Support  Law  &  Order"  parade.  In 
the  photo  above.  Post  Cmdr  Frankhn 
Osgood,  second  from  left,  makes  the 
presentation.  At  left  is  Dr.  Al  Balthazor, 
Post  Americanism  Chmn. 

Seventy-five  members  of  the  Interfra- 
ternity  Council  of  Shippensburg  State 
College,  Pa.,  traveled  to  the  nation's 
capital  to  present  to  Congressman  J. 
Irving  Whalley  their  Declaration  sup- 
porting our  men  in  Vietnam.  Signing  the 
Declaration  were  716  out  of  763  male 
campus  residents  from,  six  fraternities. 
Post  223,  of  Shippensburg,  sponsored 
one  of  the  buses  that  made  the  trip,  at 
a  cost  of  $130. 

For  the  past  three  years,  the  Boys  in 
Service  Departure  Committee  of  Post 
422  and  Unit  422,  Berwyn,  III.,  have  in- 
vited the  departing  draftee  and  his  family 
and  accompanying  friends  to  a  complete 
breakfast  on  the  morning  of  departure 


— 4:30  a.m.  to  6  a.m.,  usually  four  times 
a  month — just  across  from  the  railway 
station.  Each  man  was  given  a  Travelers' 
Writing  Kit  of  two  ballpoints,  20  sheets 
and  ten  envelopes.  Contributions  from 
citizens  helped. 

Post  59,  Morristown,  N.J.,  has  sent 
45,700  books  to  our  forces  in  Vietnam 
and  to  the  Sixth  and  Seventh  Fleets.  The 
project,  called  Vietnam  Overseas  Li- 
brary, has  averaged  about  2,000  books 
per  month  since  January  1966.  Charles 
Werker  has  sparked  the  project  since  the 
first  shipment,  3000  books  donated  by 
Allied  Chemical  Corp.  The  largest  con- 
tribution, 5,000  books  and  postage  to 
mail  them,  was  Werker's  retirement  gift 
from  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
and  was  handled  by  the  Edward  C.  Hal! 
Chapter  of  the  New  Jersey  Council  of 
the  Telephone  Pioneers  of  America. 
Other  groups  helped. 

Post  1,  Williamsport,  Pa.,  has  pre- 
sented nine  resolutions  to  families  of 
veterans  who  lost  their  lives  in  line  of 
duty  in  the  Vietnam  Era.  This  is  a  Dep't 
of  Pennsylvania  Americanism  project. 
In  the  photo  below,  Paul  Seebold,  Sr., 
VC,  and  WiUiam  McKay,  Post  Cmdr, 
present  the  resolution  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harry  E.  Schlee  in  honor  of  their  son. 
Marine  2nd  Lt.  Harry  L.  Schlee,  who 
died  Oct.  27,  1967,  of  bullet  wounds  he 
received  in  battle  while  on  patrol  duty 
in  Vietnam. 


Post  1,  Pa.,  honors  a  Marine  hero. 

In  Dania,  Fla.,  Post  304  will  give  a 
one-year  free  membership  to  all  honor- 
ably discharged  Viet  vets  from  that 
town,  announces  Post  Cmdr  Raymond 
Herring. 


WEWA  BORLICK  POST 

.IMMUNITY 


Despite  the  timidity  of  some  public  figures,  who  felt  the  above  message  "too  con- 
troversial," Post  1109,  Chicago,  III.,  persisted  and  found  a  backer  for  the  sign.  It 
says:  "Support  our  boys  in  the  Armed  Forces  who  are  fighting  for  our  freedom." 
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POSTS  INACTION 


Post  14,  Tenn.,  protests  Pueblo  capture.  ' 

Post  14,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  launched 
Project  Pueblo  to  create  public  support 
for  securing  the  release  of  the  USS 
Pueblo  and  her  crew  from  Communist 
captivity.  In  a  ceremony,  the  American 
flag  was  lowered  to  half-mast,  and  a  hill- 
board  (see  photo)  was  unveiled  picturing 
the  Pueblo  with  a  Communist  pirate  flag, 
and  the  words,  "Remember  the  Pueblo 
and  her  crew."  Post  14  Cmdr  Richard 
Hutsell's  speech,  which  was  slated  for 
delivery  before  Congress,  included  the 
statement  that  The  American  Legion  in 
Tennessee  "several  weeks  ago  sent  a  tele- 
gram to  the  President  calling  upon  him 
as  commander-in-chief  to  secure  the  re- 
lease of  the  USS  Pueblo  and  her 
crew.  .  ."  No  reply  was  received  to  date, 
said  the  commander. 


Paris  Post  1  WWl  Legionnaires  gathered 
at  site  of  first  1919  caucus  to  mark  49th 
anniversary  of  the  Legion's  founding. 
■ 

In  1956,  Post  2,  Mexico  City,  Mexico, 

built  a  school  in  the  isolated  community 
of  La  Magdalena  Petlacalco,  high  in  the 
mountains  about  one  and  one-half  hour's 
drive  from  Mexico  City.  After  early  sus- 
picion of  the  "foreigners,"  the  locals 
thawed  and  the  school's  seven  class- 
rooms now  bulge  with  300  students.  The 
original  money  to  build  the  school  and 
the  continuing  funds  to  assure  its  main- 
tenance are  raised  through  a  rafile  held 
each  year  by  the  post  as  a  part  of  the 
Mexico  City  American  Colony's  4th  of 
July  celebration. 

PEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 

Edward  McSweeney,  of  New  York, 
N.Y.,  consultant  to  the  Publications 
Commission,  appointed  by  Gov.  Rocke- 
feller to  the  25-member  Post  Vietnam 
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Planning  Committee  to  help  New  York 
State  meet  the  social  and  economic  tran- 
sition following  the  termination  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam. 

■ 

Wilbur  Walker,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  Dep't 
Adjutant,  given  a  Nat'l  Guard  Merito- 
rious Service  Citation  for  years  of  serv- 
ice and  support  of  the  Nat'l  Guard.  The 
citation  said  that  Walker,  by  his  efforts, 
"represents  in  every  sense  the  high  ideals 
and  possibilities  of  a  fellow  American 
and  Virginian." 

■ 

Carl  Johnson,  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  a 
Past  Legion  District  Cmdr,  appointed 
by  Gov.  Reagan  to  the  California  Vet- 
erans Board. 

■ 

James  Kinney,  of  Glenwood,  Minn.,  a 
member  of  Post  187,  elected  president 
of  the  Minnesota  Newspaper  Assoc.  He 
is  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Pope 
County  Tribune,  Glenwood.  He  suc- 
ceeds William  S.  Adams  of  Post  24, 
Roseau. 

■ 

Franklin  R.  Sickle,  of  Long  Valley,  N.J., 
a  member  of  the  Nat'l  Public  Relations 
Commission,  appointed  by  Gov.  Hughes 
to  the  N.J.  Veterans  Services  Council. 
■ 

W.  C.  Daniel,  of  Danville,  Va.,  Past 
Nat'l  Cmdr  (1956-57),  a  business  execu- 
tive and  member  of  the  Virginia  House 
of  Delegates,  elected  president  of  the 
Virginia  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
■ 

Duane  T.  Brigstock,  of  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.,  Alternate  Nat'l  Executive  Com- 
mitteeman, reappointed  by  Gov.  Rom- 
ney  to  a  three-year  term  as  member  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Michigan 
Veterans  Trust  Fund. 

■ 

Donald  E.  Johnson,  of  West  Branch, 
Iowa,  Past  Nat'l  Cmdr  (1964-65),  chosen 
as  speaker  for  the  dedication  of  a  me- 
morial monument  to  the  WW2  dead  of 
the  89th  Division  in  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo. 


Jack  S.  Maris,  of  Aloha,  Ore.,  Past  Dep't 
Cmdr  (1947-48). 

■ 

Walter  J.  Kress,  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Past 
Dep't  Cmdr  (1936-37)  and  chairman  of 
the  Nat'l  Rehabilitation  Commission  in 
1937-38. 

■ 

Leroy  Chittenden,  of  Washington,  D.C., 
editor  of  The  Nat'l  Tribune  and  Stars 
and  Stripes  since  1940.  He  long  sup- 
ported in  editorials  and  articles  the  basic 
precepts  and  policies  of  The  American 


Legion.  He  was  a  WWl  Marine  and  a 
founder  of  Nat'l  Press  Club  Post  20  in 
Washington.  Many  of  his  hard-hitting 
and  succinct  editorials  on  veterans  affairs 
were  picked  up  by  the  wire  services  and 
repeated  in  newspapers  across  the 
nation. 

■ 

Felix  Lepage,  of  Manchester,  N.H.,  a 
vice  chairman  of  the  Legion's  Ameri- 
canism Council  and  a  former  member 
of  the  Nat'l  Military  Affairs  Committee. 
He  was  a  veteran  of  World  Wars  1  and 


Mrs.    Malcolm    Douglas,    of  Seattle, 
Wash.,   Past   Nat'l   president  of  The 
American  Legion  Auxiliary  (1937-38). 
■ 

William  S.  Dunn,  in  Wacouta,  Minn.  A 
member  of  the  California  Legion,  he  was 
California  Dep't  Cmdr  in  1939-40  and 
alternate  Nat'l  Executive  Committeeman 
in  1940-42. 

■ 

Charles  A.  Gebert,  of  Tamaqua,  Pa., 
Past  Dep't  Cmdr  (1928-29)  and  Nat'l 
Executive  Committeeman  in  1930-32. 
■ 

Mrs.  Madlyn  Stember,  of  Rockville  Cen- 
tre, N.Y.,  wife  of  Maurice  Stember, 
Dep't  Adjutant  of  New  York.  Carrying 
out  their  wishes,  a  Madlyn  E.  Stember 
Memorial  Fund  will  establish  a  Coro- 
nary Care  Unit  at  Mercy  Hospital  in 
Rockville  Centre,  details  being  handled 
by  Dep't  of  New  York.  Donations  to 
the  Fund  are  suggested  in  lieu  of  flowers 
and  may  be  made  payable  and  sent  to 
American  Legion,  Dep't  of  New  York, 
31  Chambers  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10007. 

■ 

Berger  H.  Loman,  of  Largo,  Fla.,  the 
first  private  to  receive  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  in  WWl,  a  retired  VA 
representative  and  a  Legionnaire. 
■ 

Ella  Tomlinson,  of  Henry  Fairchild 
Nurses  Post  412,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  na- 
tionally known  for  50  years  of  service 
to  disabled  veterans  in  Pennsylvania. 

LIFE  MEMBERSHIPS 

The  award  of  a  life  membership  to  a  Legion- 
naire by  his  Post  is  a  testimonial  by  those  who 
know  him  best  that  he  has  served  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  well 

Below  are  listed  some  of  the  previously  un- 
published life  membership  Post  awards  that 
have  been  reported  to  the  editors.  They  are 
arranged  by  States  or  Departments. 

C.  J.  Chandler  and  F.  L.  Gaddis  and  Neal 
Sanford  and  S.  B.  Tatum  (all  1967),  Post  122, 
Prattville,  Ala. 

Eugene  I.  Brown  and  Walter  A.  Brown  and 
Ezra  Bucher  and  E.  J.  Carroll  and  Prosper 
Castillo  (all  1967),  Post  1,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Frederick  W.  Siewert  (1968),  Post  43,  Holly- 
wood, Calif. 

Floyd  D.  Granger  ( 1954)  and  James  H.  White- 
head (1957)  and  Mitchell  Paige  (1960)  and  Roy 
S.  Bissell  (1961)  and  Fred  W.  Blase  (1967), 
Post  105,  Redwood  City,  Calif. 

Robert  H.  Earle  and  Arthur  M.  Swanson 
(both  1967),  Post  146.  Oceanside,  Calif. 
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Adolphus  N.  Lages  (1947),  Post  206,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

Eugene  Brown  and  Walter  Krause  (both 
1967),  Post  137,  Harwinton,  Conn. 

Theodore  A.  Baum  (1967),  Post  23,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Hy  Wayne  (1965),  Post  58,  Washington,  D.C. 

Anthony  J.  Hess  (1967),  Post  728,  Chicago,  III. 

W.  T.  Dugan  and  George  W.  Heitz  (both 
1967),  Post  193,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Joseph  Bedard  (1961)  and  Gerry  Wade  (1965), 
Post  16,  Sliowhegan,  Maine. 

Ora  L.  Evans  and  Jacob  Koritsky  and  George 
W.  Sanford  (all  1968),  Post  29,  Dover-Foxcroft, 
Maine. 

Herman  L.  Truitt  (1965)  and  Rosalie  Calhoun 
(1967),  Post  67,  Snow  Hill,  Md. 

Guy  E.  Barnhardt  (1965)  and  Milford  Cleve- 
land, Sr.  and  George  A.  Crawford  and  Frank 
Mason  (all  1967),  Post  196,  Suitland,  Md. 

Stephen  W.  Humphrey  (1967),  Post  295, 
Quincy,  Mass. 

Thomas  G.  Slack  and  Michael  J.  Silk  (both 
1967),  Post  398,  Boylston,  Mass. 

Morton  Mortenson  and  Arthur  Olson  and  Joe 
Radmonovich  and  Dan  Scannell  (all  1967), 
Post  327,  Marble,  Minn. 

Edward  Grass  and  Alex  Grieshabor  and  Val- 
entine Grither  and  Jerome  Hennlck  and  Joseph 
Jokerst  (all  1967),  Post  150,  Ste.  Genevieve,  Mo. 

Fred  W.  Nesley  and  Henry  O.  Nickel,  and 
Ernest  E.  Paul!  and  Otto  H.  Rump  (all  1968), 
Post  154.  Wellston,  Mo. 

William  Korte  and  Gus  Ruether  (both  1966), 
Post  211,  Glasgow,  Mo. 

R.  L.  Snell  (1965)  and  C.  E.  Lucas  (1967), 
Post  233,  Eldorado  Springs,  Mo. 

Forrest  W.  Clancey  (1967),  Post  32,  Exeter, 
N.H. 

Anthony  Aiello  and  Alfred  Barbera  and  Emil 
J.  Cerco  and  Fred  J.  De  Maio  and  Francis  X. 
Hayes  (all  1960),  Post  439,  Jersey  City,  N.J. 

Alex  J.  Dunn  and  Carl  A.  Foss  and  Wright  B. 
Garvey  and  Jonas  Grossman  and  Frank  R. 
Gustafson  (all  1967),  Post  42,  Chatham,  N.Y. 

John  J.  Haeckel  (1967).  Post  144.  Williston 
Park,  N.Y. 

Thomas  P.  Camell  (1967),  Post  221,  Ithaca, 
N.Y. 

Herbert  Mayer  (1952)  and  Floyd  F.  FuUerton 
(1956)  and  Albert  G.  Homburger  (1962)  and 
John  J.  Mooney  (1965),  Post  447,  Saranac 
Lake.  N.Y. 

Charles  J.  Monteleone  (1967),  Post  1031. 
Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Roger  E.  Eastman  (1967),  Post  1087,  West 
Hempstead,  N.Y. 

Arthur  Kahne  and  Richard  Stanton  (both 
1967),  Post  1110,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Antoni  Gainski  (1967),  Post  1644,  Mechanic- 
ville,  N.Y. 

William  Olson  and  Leon  Pettit  and  Fred 
Spangelo  and  Guy  Spiller  and  Sig  Stefansson 
(all  1967),  Post  11.  Cavalier,  N.  Dak. 

Roy  Helming  and  Vernon  L.  Tarvestad  (both 
1966),  Post  279,  Lansford,  N.  Dak. 


THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 
NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS 
APRIL  30,  1968 
ASSETS 

Cash  on  hand  and  on  Deposit   $  2.257,699.79 

Receivable    200.260.70 

Inventories    496,675.35 

Invested  Funds    3.258,485.84 

Trust  Funds : 

Overseas  Graves  Decoration 

Trust  Fund    290,723.30 

Employees  Retirement 

Trust  Fund   4,116.201.40  4,406,924.70 

Real  Estate    821,521.81 

Furniture  &  Fixtures,  Less  Depreciation  328.496.70 

Deferred  Charges    93.615.67 

$11.863.680..56 

LIABILITIES,  DEFERRED  REVENUE 
&  NET  WORTH 

Current  Liabilities   $  654,969.21 

Funds  Restricted  as  to  use    27.489.85 

Deferred  Income    2.036,492.18 

Trust  Funds : 

Overseas  Graves  Decoration 

Trust  Fund    290,723.30 

Employees  Retirement 

Trust  Fund   4.116.201.40  4,406.924.70 

Net  Worth  : 

Reserve  Fund    553,809.84 

Restricted  Fund   1,222,953.29 

Real  Estate    821,521.81 

Reserve  for  Rehabilitation  347,277.59 
Reserve  for  Child  Welfare  113.715.59 
Reserve  for  Convention  ....  60.000.00 
Reserve  for  Publication....  42,258.78 
Reserve  for  50th 

Anniversary    83.237.85 

3.244.774.75 

Unrestricted  Capital   1.493,029.87  4,737.804.62 

$11,683,680.56 


Elmer  D.  Stump  and  Harold  E.  Weikert  and 
Adam  Weisheit  (all  1967).  Post  80,  Covington. 
Ohio 

A.  J.  Krohn  and  George  Lewis  and  Clarence 
Martin  and  J.  E.  Maurer,  D.D.  (all  1966).  Post 
124.  Geneva.  Ohio 

Ira  F.  Gomer  and  John  S.  Graham,  Jr.  and 
Charles  C.  Harrison  and  Kenneth  A.  Harrison 
(all  1968).  Post  612.  St.  Thomas.  Pa. 

L.  J.  Koch  and  Joe  Kula  and  Adolph  Hanson 
and  Fred  Hinckley  and  Leo  Nold  (all  1966), 
Post  135,  Gettysburg,  S.  Dak. 

Thomas  H.  Fetters,  Sr.  (1968),  Post  48, 
Phoebus.  Va. 

Earl  H.  Walton,  Sr.  and  John  H.  Williams 
(both  1966)  and  John  C.  Boggs  and  W.  Wood- 
ward Cook  and  James  A.  Cross  (all  1967).  Post 
53,  Front  Royal,  Va. 

M.  A.  Clothier  and  Jack  A.  Cole  and  Vin  T. 
Connolly  and  Horace  Crary  and  J.  M.  Dobson 
(all  1967),  Post  31,  Shelton,  Wash. 

Martin  T.  Jansen  (1967),  Post  258,  Little 
Chute,  Wis. 

Life  Memberships  are  accepted  for  publica- 
tion only  on  an  official  form,  which  we  provide. 
Reports  received  only  from  Commander,  Ad- 
jutant or  Finance  Officer  of  Post  which 
awarded  the  life  membership. 

They  may  get  form  by  sending  stamped,  self- 
addressed  return  envelope  to: 

"L.M.  Form,  American  Legion  Magazine,  720 
5th  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y."  10019. 

On  a  comer  of  the  return  envelope  write  the 
number  of  names  you  wish  to  report.  No  writ- 
ten letter  necessary  to  get  forms. 

OUTFIT  REUNIONS 

Reunion  will  be  held  in  month  indicated.  For 
particulars,  write  person  whose  address  is 
given. 

Notices  accepted  on  official  form  only.  For 
form  send  stamped,  addressed  return  envelope 
to  O.  R.  Form,  American  Legion  Magazine, 
720  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019.  Notices 
should  be  received  at  least  five  months  before 
scheduled  reunion.  No  written  letter  necessary 
to  get  form. 

Earliest  submission  favored  when  volume  of 
requests  is  too  great  to  print  all. 

ARMY 

1st  Arm'd  Div — (Aug.)  Andrew  N.  Kiddey, 
8301  Silverbell  Ave.,  Louisville,  Ky.  40228 

1st  Medical  Reg't  (WW2)— (Aug.)  Melvin  A. 
Mattson,  474  Earl  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  55106 

4th  Illinois,  130th  Inf— (Sept.)  John  W.  Land- 
saw,  216  Clark  St.,  Paris,  111.  61944 

10th  Tng  Bat,  FACOTS,  Camp  Zachary  Taylor 
—(Sept.)  N.  R.  Baker,  5142  Matorral  Way, 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif.  93105 

17th  Sig  Oper  Bn  (WW2)— (Sept.)  E.  F.  Hof- 
meister,  11735  Lake  Ave.  #17,  Lakewood. 
Ohio  44107 

18th  Eng  Rwy— (Portland.  Sept.)  J.  D.  Lyman. 

2710  S.E.  Courtney  Rd.,  Portland.  Ore.  97211 
21st  Eng  Lt  Rwy  (WWl)— (Oct.)   George  B. 

Whitfield,   192   Broad   St.,   Eatontown,  N.J. 

07724 

26th  Eng  (WW!)— (Sept.)   W.  Wilbur  White, 

15217  Forrer  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich.  48227 
27th  Div— (Sept.)  George  H.  Rogers,  P.O.  Box 

985,  Troy.  N.Y.  12181 
29th  Div  (WW1&2)— (Sept.)  Shirley  R.  Shelton. 

239  Aspen  St.,  Alexandria,  Va.  22305 
43rd  Div— (Sept.)    Joseph   E.   Zimmer,  State 

Armory,  360  Broad  St..  Hartford.  Conn.  06115 
43rd    Eng    (GS),    Cos  H&S,B,C,D&E— ( Aug.) 

David  J.  Skaff,  1107  Grand  Ave.,  Ames,  Iowa 

50010 

52nd  Eng  (RTC,WW1)— (Sept.)  A.  J.  Schill,  826 

Church  Lane,  Yeadon,  Pa.  19050 
54th  Pioneer  Inf  (WWl)— (Sept.)  L.  H.  King, 

3947  Snelling  Ave.,  Minneapolis.  Minn.  55406. 
56th  Reg't  (CAC,  WWl)— (Sept.)  Joseph  Wan- 

ko,  8  Hartford  Ave.,  Byram,  Conn.  10573 
66th   Art'y   CAC    (WWl)— (July)    George  A. 

Duval,  Box  303,  Woonsocket,  R.I.  02895 
74th  &  174th  Inf  Reg'ts,  NYNG— (Sept.)  K.  J. 

Munro,  285  Woodward  Ave.,  Buflfalo,  N.Y. 

14216 

89th  Div  (WW2)— (July)  James  A.  Wilson,  1309 

La  Veta  Way.  Colorado  Springs.  Colo.  80906 
91st  Chem  Mortar  Co— (Sept.)  Bradford  Sigsby. 

3716  River  Rd.  R.  3.  Midland,  Mich.  48640 
98th  Bomb  Gp  (WW2)— (July)  Rudolph  Sch- 

meichel.  11829  Broadmoor  Dr.  Dallas,  Texas 

75216 

104th  Cav  Reg't— (Sept.)  Ellsworth  D.  Price. 

3924  Rauch  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17109 
104th    Div— (Sept.)    Charles    F.    Young,  841 

Hesper  Ave.,  New  Orleans,  La.  70005 
107th  Inf  Reg't  (WWl)— (Sept.)   William  A. 

Rasp,  7th  Reg.  Post  107,  643  Park  Ave.,  New 

York,  N.Y.  10021 
110th  Inf,  Co  K  (WWl)— (Sept.)  Glancy  W. 

Smith,  644  Huffman  St.,  Waynesburg,  Pa. 

15370 

113th  Eng  (WWl)— (Sept.)  Glen  E.  McCool, 
1821  E.  Sycamore,  Kokomo,  Ind.  46901 


123rd  Field  Art'y,  Bat  A,  Illinois  Nat'l  Guard 
(WWl) — (Sept.)  John  A.  Brookens,  Owaneco, 
111.  62555 

123rd  MG  Bn,  Co  D— (Sept.)   M.  C.  Bishop, 

7I8V2  N.  Gilbert  St.,  Danville,  111.  61832 
127th  Inf  (WW1&2)— (Sept.)  John  M.  Ciszew- 
ski,  4501  W.  Loomis  Rd.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
127th  Inf,  Co  I  (  WWl)— (Sept.)    Warner  A. 

Lund,  P.O.  Box  44,  Marinette,  Wis.  54143 
131st  MG  Bn  (WWl)— (Oct.)   C.  F.  Vickrey, 

P.O.  Box  986,  Frederick,  Okla.  73542 
133rd   Inf,   Co   B— (Aug.)    Arnold  Klawitter, 

P.O.  Box  144,  Hutchinson,  Minn.  55350 
134th  Field  Art'y,  Bat  D  (WWl)— (July)  Lester 
S.  Grice,  P.O.  Box  647  Dayton,  Ohio  45401 
149th  Assoc.— (Aug.)  Marion  F.  Williams,  2005 

Redleaf  Dr.,  Louisville,  Ky.  40222 
166th  Eng  Combat  Bn— (July)  Vincent  Ricci, 

169  Roosevelt  St.,  Providence,  R.I.  02909 
198th  Field  Art'y  Bn  (WW2)— (Aug.)  Andrew 
L.  Cowherd,  119  Arbor  Park  N.,  Louisville, 
Ky.  40214 

199th  Gas  Supply  Co— (Sept.)  Ray  H.  Gordon, 
Willow  &  Jackson  Sts.,  Fleetwood,  Pa.  19522 
246th  Coast  Art'y— (Sept.)  Ray  E.  Cross,  1209 

Kerns  Ave.  S.W.,  Roanoke,  Va.  24015 
254th  Field  Art'y  Bn— (Sept.)  Alfred  Canan- 

kamp.  315  Reed  St..  Mansfield.  Ohio  44903 
303rd  &  306th  Tank  Corps,  Co  A,  Hvy  (WWl)— 
(July)  Lee  H.  Johnson,  Box  651,  Alexandria, 
Minn.  56308 

314th  Inf  (WWl)— (Sept.)  Irwin  J.  Rentz,  117 

Reading  Blvd.,  Wyomissing,  Pa.  19610 
315th  Inf— (Aug.)  Ben  Greenberg,  134-45  166th 

Place,  Jamaica,  N.Y.  11434 
319th   Field   Sig   Bn    (WWl)— (Sept.)  Elmer 
Linnert,    231    E.    Washington    St.,  Chagrin 
Falls,  Ohio  44022 
329th  Inf,  Co  H  (WWl)— (Sept.)  C.  E.  Pitsen- 
barger,  516  N.  Center  St..  Versailles.  Ohio 
343rd  Gen  Hosp — (Sept.)   Donald  R.  Connor, 

5149  Onondaga  Rd.,  Syracuse,  N.Y.  13215 
351st   Inf,   Mach   Gun   Co— (Sept.)    Henry  J. 

Reinders,  Mallard,  Iowa  50562 
361st  Eng  SS  Reg't— (Oct.)  John  A.  Zirafi,  92 

Morris  Ave.,  Girard,  Ohio  44420 
393rd  Field  Art'y  Bn  (Korea)— (Sept.)  LaMoine 

Boggs,  Box  215,  Frankfort,  Ind.  46041 
416th  RR  Tel  Bn,  Sig  Corps,  Cos  D&E— (Sept.) 
Roalf  E.  Stuits,  2020  Coit  Ave.  N.E.,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.  49505 
530th  Eng  Lt  Ponton  Co— (Sept.)  Wilbur  Kar- 

lock,  904  N.  Main  St.,  Normal,  111.  61761 
741st  Tank  Bn,  Co  A— (Sept.)  Val  Fister,  2108 

Darnell  Dr.,  Akron,  Ohio  44319 
751st  Tank  Bn— (Sept.)  Arthur  E.  Witzke.  4299 

W.  215th  St.,  Fairview  Park,  Ohio  44126 
790th  MP  Bn,  Co  B— (Sept.)  J.  M.  Ochs,  2017 

N.  Parker  Ave.,  Indianapolis.  Ind.  46218 
809th  TD  Bn— (Aug.)  John  Bussard,  Box  476, 

Akron,  Ind.  46910 
907th  HAM  Ord— (Aug.)  Mrs.  Herman  Tokoph, 

1207  W.  Cornelia  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.  60657 
977th  Eng  Maint  Co— (Aug.)  Larry  P.  Britts, 
6129  Leesburg  Pike,  Apt.  813,  Falls  Church, 
Va.  22041 

3478th  MAM  Ord— (Sept.)  Tom  Stennecke,  P.O. 

Box  437,  Watervliet,  Mich.  49098 
Base  Hosp  19  (WWl)— (Oct.)  Geo.  S.  Taylor, 
121  Glenbriar  Dr.,  Rochester,  N.Y.  14616 

NAVY 

80th  Seabees— (Sept.)  Isaac  G.  McNatt,  848  St. 

Nicholas  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10031 
82nd  Seabees  &  519th  CBMU— (Sept.)  Willard 
F.  Johnson,  334  State  St.,  Albany,  N.Y.  12210 
LST  640— (Sept.)  Rev.  Joe  Jones,  200  E.  2nd 

St  ,  Hope,  Ark.  71801 
North  Sea  Mine  Force — (Oct.)  Jacob  J.  Kam- 
mer,  54  Walnut  Ave.,  Floral  Park,  N.Y.  11001 
Patrol  Bomb  Sqdn  104  (WW2)— (Aug.)  Paul  F. 
Stevens,  1105  Overton  Lea,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
37220 

Seabees  of  America — (Aug.)   S.  J.  Karsevar, 
Apt.  K-3,  Greene  Manor,  Green  &  Johnson 
Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19144 
USS   Canberra    (CA-70,   also   CAG-2)— (Oct.) 
Jerry    Der    Boghosian,    121    Farnham  St., 
Lawrence,  Mass.  01843 
USS  Natoma  Bay  (CVE  62)  &  Sqdns  VC-9,  VC- 
63  &  VC-81— (Sept.)   Robert  B.  Wall,  1601 
N.  Johnson  St.,  Arlington,  VA.  22201 
USS  William  Seiverling  (DE441)— ( July )  Wil- 
liam  Biggart,   Jr..   329   North   St.,  Dalton. 
Mass.  01226 

AIR 

28th  Photo  Recon  Sqdn— (Sept.)  Raymond  N. 

Ott.  275  Roosevelt  Dr.,  Derby.  Conn.  06418 
889th  Aviation  Eng— (Sept.)   Ralph  W.  Sohn. 

R.R.  4.  Bloomington.  111.  61701 
CBI  Hump  Pilots — (Aug.)   Herb  Fisher,  Avi- 
ation Dep't,  Port  of  New  York  Authority. 
Ill  8th  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10011 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Retreads— (Sept.)  Elmer  H.  Braun,  40-07  154th 

St.,  Flushing,  N.Y.  11354 
World  War  Nurses— (Sept.)  Eula  L.  Weil,  1608 
Milan  St.,  New  Orleans,  La.  70115 
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LIFE  IN  THE  OUTDOORS 


Wildlife  Killers 


WHAT  IS  THE  most  dangcrous  threat  to 
our  wildlife?  Starvation?  Disease?  The 
hunter?  Biologists  are  continuing  to  accu- 
mulate overwhelming  proof  that  the  most 
lethal  of  all  may  well  be  the  chemicals 
sprayed  to  control  insect  pests — the  so- 
called  "pesticides"  such  as  DDT,  Dieldrin, 
Chlordane  and  others.  Here's  some  of  the 
latest  evidence:  the  decline  of  the  Atlantic 
Salmon  runs  in  New  Brunswick  due  to 
DDT,  the  discovery  of  dangerous  concen- 
trations of  DDT  in  young  Montana  grouse, 
the  suspicious  decline  of  the  bald  eagle 
birth  rate  probably  due  to  pesticides,  the 
presence  of  alarming  amounts  of  Dieldrin 
in  the  big  game  animals  of  South  Dakota, 
the  presence  of  these  poisons  in  all  major 
river  basins  of  the  U.S.  And  here's  a  scary 
one — proof  that  even  minute  quantities  of 
DDT  can  cause  alteration  of  body  cells  in 
humans! 

How  can  a  simple  dusting  of  DDT  to 
kill  tree  or  crop  bugs  get  into  big  fish  in 
an  adjacent  stream  or  lake?  By  a  process 
known  as  "biological  magnification."  The 
insects,  killed  by  the  chemical,  either  fall 
into  the  water  or  are  washed  into  it  by  a 
rainfall.  They  are  eaten  by  tiny  minnows 
which,  in  turn,  are  eaten  by  larger  fish,  etc., 
and  the  DDT  accumulates.  Finally,  in  the 
largest  fish  at  the  end  of  the  natural  food 
chain,  it  has  reached  a  greatly  concentrated 
level. 

The  process  is  similar  in  the  case  of  birds 
which  assimilate  pesticides  from  the  insects 
and  berries  upon  which  they  feed.  Deer  ac- 
quire it  from  their  browse.  It  can  be  passed 
on  by  breeding  birds  and  fish  to  their  eggs, 
making  them  infertile.  Or  a  parent  bird 
can  feed  contaminated  insects  to  its  young. 
Another  point  of  importance — a  pesticide 
sprayed  from  a  crop-dusting  airplane  can- 
not be  confined  to  a  specific  area.  A  recent 
study  shows  that  as  much  as  50%  may 
never  reach  its  target  but  could  drift  in  the 
atmosphere  to  fall  eventually  with  rain  in 
areas  far  removed. 

These  poisons  are  extremely  "hard"; 
they  retain  their  lethal  quality  for  years  in- 
stead of  breaking  down  chemically.  DDT, 
for  example,  has  a  half-life  of  from  10  to 
15  years.  Even  if  its  use  were  discontinued 
right  now,  its  effects  from  past  usage  would 
stay  with  us  for  more  than  a  generation. 
There  exist  "soft"  pesticides  which  break 
down  within  a  few  days  or  months,  such 
as  Malathion  and  Methoxychlor,  but  these 
have  been  unpopular  because  they  are  more 
dangerous  to  handle,  more  expensive,  and 
require  repeated  applications.  However, 
warn  some  biologists,  we'd  better  use  them 
if  we  are  going  to  use  any  bug  poisons  at 
all.  Even  now  may  be  too  late.  We'll  know 
in  from  10  to  15  years. 

SMOKE  A  PIPE?  On  a  trip  into  the  out- 
doors— fishing,  hunting,  camping,  just  pic- 
nicking or  what-all — you  can't  beat  a  plastic 
sandwich  bag  for  holding  your  pipe  tobacco, 
claims  Frank  Albach  of  Chicago,  111. 
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ON  A  CAMPING  TRIP  use  a  square  yard 
of  pliofilm  plastic  for  your  wash  basin  or 
dishpan,  writes  Mrs.  Margaret  Camp  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah.  Basin  can  be  the  concave 
top  of  a  rock,  or  a  depression  scooped  out 
of  the  ground.  Line  it  with  the  pliofilm.  A 
rip  in  it  can  be  mended  easily  with  Scotch 
tape. 

NOW  YOU  CAN  BUY  your  monofilament 
line  in  the  exact  quantity  to  fit  your  reel,  in- 
stead of  having  your  choice  limited  to  just 
100  and  200-yard  spools.  New  Eagle  Claw 
Blond  line  is  sold  according  to  your  reel 
size,  from  ultra-light  reels  to  heavy-duty 
spin-casting,  and  it  comes  in  hermetically 
sealed  cases.  All  tests  are  available.  Price: 
from  $1.45  to  $2.95. 

FOR  CAMPERS  the  new  Inflat-A-Tent,  a 
one-man  deal  that  erects  in  seconds  and 
needs  no  poles,  ropes  or  stakes.  The  sup- 
ports are  tubes  which  are  inflated  with  air. 
When  opened  it  is  40  inches  wide  by  7  feet 


Inflat-A-Tent  by  Ute  Mountain  Corp. 

long,  but  rolls  small  enough  to  fit  in  a  back 
pack.  Weight:  2  pounds  3  ounces.  Full 
floor;  color  is  bright  orange.  By  Ute  Moun- 
tain Corp.,  757  S.  Federal  Blvd.,  Denver, 
Colorado  80219.  Price:  $9.95. 

SAVE  the  large  plastic  caps  from  aerosol 
cans,  such  as  those  used  for  air  sprays,  de- 
odorants, etc.  The  caps  will  come  in  handy 
for  holding  screws  and  parts  when  you're 
repairing  reels,  tackle,  etc.  Their  bright 
colors  help  identification,  too,  according  to 
B.  Francisco  of  Avoca,  Pa. 

NO  LUCK  with  your  shiny  spoons  and 
spinners?  Blacken  them  and  you'll  catch 
fish,  especially  in  early  season  fishing,  re- 
ports E.  Niemi  of  Babbitt,  Minn.  Hold  them 
in  the  smoke  of  your  campfire  or  in  a  can- 
dle flame.  The  soot  is  slightly  greasy  and 
won't  wash  off  during  fishing. 

NETTING  a  fish  at  night  is  no  problem 
if  you  tape  a  pen-type  flashlight  to  the 
handle  of  your  landing  net,  advises  Charles 
Gruentzel  of  Gillett,  Wis.  Then  both  hands 
will  be  free  to  land  the  fish. 

BEFORE  YOUR  NEXT  TRIP  outdoors, 
glue  strips  of  luminous  tape  to  items  such 
as  your  flashlight,  gas  lantern,  ax,  tent  pegs, 
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etc.,  so  you  can  spot  them  in  the  dark,  sug- 
gests Bret  Christie  of  Portland,  Ore.  Tape 
can  be  bought  in  any  stationery  store. 

WHILE  BOATING,  should  you  get  lost  on 
a  lake  in  a  fog,  trail  about  15  feet  of  rope 
from  the  back  of  your  boat,  writes  J.  H. 
McMichael  of  Springfield,  Ore.  When  the 
rope  remains  straight,  you  are  moving  in  a 
straight  line.  A  curve  in  the  rope  will  advise 
you  that  you're  moving  in  a  circle. 

WHEN  SCALING  FISH,  slip  a  pair  of  old 
nylon  stockings  over  your  hands  and  arms, 
suggests  Eugene  Dirkman  of  Milwaukee, 
Wis.  The  scales  will  cling  to  the  nylon  in- 
stead of  to  you,  and  will  peel  off  with  the 
stockings. 

MINI  SIGNALS,  both  smoke  signals  and 
flares,  are  only  3  inches  long.  Are  ignited 
by  pulling  apart,  burn  30  seconds  on  either 
land  or  water.  Safe,  cannot  ignite  acci- 
dentally. A  survival  protection  for  all  out- 
doorsmen.  Price:  $1  each  from  Goble  and 
Assoc.,  14540  Haynes  St.,  Van  Nuys,  Cal. 
91401. 

ROPES  and  cords  fraying  and  unraveling 
at  the  ends  are  constant  annoyances  to 
campers.  The  simple  remedy,  according  to 
George  Fore  of  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.J.,  is  to 
coat  about  an  inch  of  the  ends  with  weather- 
strip cement,  which  is  pliable  and  water- 
proof and  won't  cake  or  flake  off. 

FISHING  LURES,  good  ones,  can  be  made 
from  those  Creepy  Crawler  bug-molding 
outfits  sold  in  toy  stores  for  kids.  Insert  a 
hook  in  each  "bug"  just  before  it  dries.  Buy 
the  set  as  a  present  for  Junior,  then  "bor- 
row" it  at  fishing  time,  suggests  David  Bur- 
rows of  Bakersfield,  Calif. 

NEXT  CAMPING  TRIP,  rinse  your  cook 
ware  the  easy  way,  suggests  Tom  McKievick 
of  Berwyn,  111.  After  soaping  dishes,  pots, 
pans,  etc.,  place  them  in  a  large  net  shop- 
ping bag  and  dunk  in  a  stream  or  lake,  then 
hang  on  a  tree  to  drip-dry. 

ANOTHER  USE  for  a  plastic  pill  bottle  is 
suggested  by  E.  Downing  of  McDonald. 
Kan.  When  carrying  your  fishing  tackle 
assembled,  drop  the  fly  (or  baited  hook) 
that  is  dangling  from  the  leader  into  the 
bottle  and  snap  on  the  cover.  It  will  keep  the 
hook  snagproof. 

WHEN  CAMPING,  there's  an  easy  way 
to  keep  spiders,  ants,  etc.,  out  of  your  shoes 
when  you  take  them  off  at  night,  writes 
R.  Miller  of  Lansing,  Michigan.  Just  stretch 
your  socks  over  their  openings. 

FOR  A  HOT  SNACK  on  the  highway, 
wedge  a  sealed  can  of  beans,  soup  or  hash 
next  to  your  car's  exhaust  manifold  and 
continue  driving  for  about  20  minutes, 
writes  Frank  Gourley  of  Stoughton,  Mass. 
But  don't  let  it  get  too  hot;  it  might  split. 


If  you  have  a  helpful  idea  for  this  feature 
send  it  in.  If  we  can  use  it  we'll  pay  you 
$5.00.  However,  we  cannot  acknowledge,  re- 
turn, or  enter  into  correspondence  concern- 
ing contributions.  Address:  Outdoor  Editor, 
The  American  Legion  Magazine,  720  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 


The  Story  Behind 

THE  ADOPTION  OF  THE  DEC 

 (Continued 

God,  who  is  wisdom  itself  to  enlighten 
the  members  of  this  house,  that  their  de- 
cision may  be  such  as  will  best  promote 
the  liberty  and  safety  and  prosperity  of 
these  colonies.  .  .  ." 

Dickinson  proceeded  to  make  his 
points. 

The  colonials  had  neither  the  econom- 
ic means  nor  military  strength  to  fight 
a  full-scale  war  at  this  time.  British  might 
would  descend  upon  them  like  a  colos- 
sus, destroying  them  utterly. 

"To  escape  from  the  protection  of 
Britain  by  declaring  independence,  all 
unprepared  as  we  are,"  he  said,  "would 
be  like  destroying  our  home  in  Winter 
and  exposing  a  growing  family  before 
we  have  got  another  shelter." 

He  spelled  out  for  the  delegates  the 
full  and  terrible  consequences  that  a 
war  to  the  end  would  bring  upon  them 
all.  Boston,  he  said,  would  be  burned  to 
the  ground.  The  Indians  would  inherit 
the  ruins  of  the  cities.  England  itself 
would  be  weakened  and  France  might 
once  again  return  to  rule  the  colonies. 

He  pursued  the  subject  of  France. 
Months  before,  a  colonial  representative, 
Silas  Deane,  was  sent  there  by  Congress 
as  a  secret  agent  to  attempt  to  persuade 


ARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE 

)m  page  32)  

the  government  to  give  the  hard-pressed 
colonies  financial  aid.  Ultimately,  he  was 
to  succeed,  but  there  had  been  no  word 
of  the  success  or  failure  of  his  mission. 

"I  say  let  us  wait,"  Dickinson  ex- 
horted the  delegates.  "Let  us  know  how 
she  (France)  might  regard  this  strange 
new  star  among  the  states  of  the  world. 

"If  we  declare  a  separation  without 
waiting  to  hear  from  France,  we  may  be 
overwhelmed  with  debt — a  debt  I  have 
computed  to  six  millions  of  Pennsyl- 
vania money  a  year.  We  shall  ruin  our- 
selves, and  Britain  will  be  ruined  with 
us.  France  will  rise  on  those  ruins." 

As  Dickinson  spoke,  the  sky  slowly 
.  darkened.  Lightning  flashed  and 
thunder  rumbled  in  the  distance.  Sud- 
denly, the  rain  descended  in  a  torrent, 
gusting  into  the  room  through  the  open 
windows.  Quickly  men  rose  to  shut  them. 
The  rain  continued  to  beat  against  the 
panes. 

Throughout  the  downpour.  Dickinson 
pursued  his  argument.  What  lay  ahead, 
he  asked?  He  invited  the  delegates  to 
peer  with  him  into  the  future,  to  read 
lines  imprinted  in  what  he  chillingly  re- 
ferred to  as  "the  Doomsday  Book  of 


America."  The  pages  of  that  book,  he 
said,  tell  of  the  fate  of  the  13  colonies 
two  and  three  decades  hence.  They 
would  not  be  one  mighty  Union  but  13 
separate  commonwealths.  "I  have  a 
strong  impression  in  my  mind."  this  pa- 
triotic delegate  from  Pennsylvania  said, 
"that  this  will  take  place." 

At  that  moment,  an  especially  strong 
gust  rattled  the  windows  and  drove  rain 
against  the  glass,  as  though  to  under- 
score the  prophesy  by  some  supernatural 
portent.  Mopping  his  forehead  with  a 
handkerchief,  Dickinson  eased  slowly 
back  into  his  chair. 

The  room  was  silent  except  for  the 
roll  of  thunder  and  the  sound  of  the  wind 
and  the  rain. 

No  one  spoke  for  a  long  moment  after 
Dickinson  had  finished.  Then  John 
Adams  rose  from  his  front  row  seat  and 
faced  the  delegates. 

"This  is  the  first  time  of  my  life,"  he 
said  in  measured  tones,  "that  I  have  ever 
wished  for  the  talents  and  eloquence  of 
the  ancient  orators  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
for  I  am  very  sure  that  none  of  them 
ever  had  before  him  a  question  of  more 
importance  to  his  country  and  to  the 
world. 

"They  would  probably,  upon  less  oc- 
casions than  this,  have  begun  by  solemn 
invocations  to  their  divinities  for  assist- 
(Contimied  on  page  46) 


OFFICIAL  AMERICAN  LEGION  LIFE  INSURANCE 

As  a  Legionnaire,  you  can  protect  your  family's  well-being  for  as  little  as  7c  a  day 
with  Official  American  Legion  Life  Insurance.  Just  mail  this  application  with  a  check 
for  $10  for  a  full  unit  of  protection  for  the  rest  of  1968.  That  comes  to  only  $2  a 
month!  Normally  no  medical  is  required.  If  your  application  is  not  accepted,  your  $10 
will  be  promptly  refunded.  (And  now,  provided  you  join  the  plan  before  age  70,  your 
coverage  can  stay  in  force  through  age  74.) 


AMOUNT  OF  INSURANCE,  DETERMINED  BY  AGE* 

Age            Basic  Full  Unit  Total  Coverage  During- 1968 

Under  30        $10,000  $11,500.00 

30-34                 8,000  9,200.00 

35-44                 4,500  5,175.00 

45-54                  2,200  2,530.00 

55-59                 1,200  1,380.00 

60-64                     800  920.00 

65-69                    500  575.00 

70-74                    330  379.50 
'After  you  sign  up,  your  coverage  graduaily  reduces. 
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INSURANCE 
PLAN 


IMPORTANT 

If  you  reside  in  New 
York,  North  Carolina, 
Ohio,  Texas,  Wiscon- 
sin, Illinois,  New  Jer- 
sey or  Puerto  Rico,  do 
not  use  this  form. 
Instead,  write  to 
American  Legion  Life 
Insurance  Plan,  P.O. 
Box  5609,  Chicago, 
Illinois  60680.  Appli- 
cations and  benefits 
vary  slightly  in  some 
areas. 

MAIL  TO: 

AMERICAN  LE&iON 
LIFE  INSURANCE 
PLAN, 

P.O.  BOX  5609, 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
6068D 


APPLICATION  for  YEARLY  RENEWABLE  TERM  LIFE  INSURANCE  for  MEMBERS  of  THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 

PLEASE  TYPE  OR  PRINT  ANSWER  ALL  QUESTIONS  CHECK  MUST  ACCOMPANY  THIS  APPLICATION 


Full  Name . 


.Birth  Date. 


Last 


First 


Middle 


Mo. 


Street  No. 


Permanent  Residence. 
Name  of  Beneficiary  _ 
Membership  Card  No. . 

I  apply  for  a  Full  Unit  of  insurance  at  Annual  Premium  of  $24.00  □ 
The  following  representations  shall  form  a  basis  for  the 
application: 


Day 


Year 


City 


State 


Example:  Print  "Helen  Louise  Jones,"  Not  "Mrs.  H.  L.  Jones" 

 Year  Post  No.  _ 


.Relationship. 


.State . 


or  a  Half  Unit  at  $12.00  p 
nsurance  Company's  approval  or  rejection  of  this 

 .  Are  you  now  actively  working? 


1.  Present  occupation?  

Yes  □  No  □  If  No,  give  reason.^  

2.  Have  you  been  confined  in  a  hospital  within  the  last  year?  No  □  Yes  □  If  Yes,  give  date,  length  of 

stay  and  cause  

3.  Do  you  now  have,  or  during  the  past  five  years  have  you  had,  heart  disease,  lung  disease,  cancer,  diabetes 

or  any  other  serious  illness?  No  □  Yes  □  If  Yes,  give  dates  and  details  

I  represent  that,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  all  statements  and  answers  recorded  on  this  application 
are  true  and  complete.  I  agree  that  this  application  shall  be  a  part  of  any  insurance  granted  upon  it  under 
the  policy.  I  authorize  any  physician  or  other  person  who  has  attended  or  examined  me,  or  who  may 
attend  or  examine  me,  to  disclose  or  to  testify  to  any  knowledge  thus  acquired. 


Dated. 


19. 


Signature  of  Applicant. 


U. 


OCCIDENTAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA,  Home  Office:  Los  Angeles 

GMA-300-6  ED.  S-63  /d8j 
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The  Story  Behind 

THE  ADOPTION  OF  THE  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE 

 (Continued  from  page  45)  


ancc:  hut  the  question  before  me  appears 
so  simple,  that  I  have  confidence  enough 
in  tiie  plain  understanding  and  common 
sense  that  have  been  given  me,  to  be- 
lieve that  1  can  answer,  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  House,  all  the  arguments 
which  have  been  produced,  notwith- 
standing the  abilities  which  have  been 
displayed  and  the  eloquence  with  which 
they  have  been  enforced." 

Then  John  Adams  proceeded  to  dem- 
onstrate that  he  indeed  possessed  rare 
gifts  of  oratory.  For  the  speech  he 
delivered  that  afternoon,  as  the  lightning 
flashed  and  the  thunder  rolled  and  the 
rain  dashed  against  the  State  House 
walls,  was  the  greatest  of  his  long  life 
and  career. 

Everyone  who  heard  it  agreed  this 
was  so.  Sadly,  however,  the  words  have 
been  lost  to  history.  Adams  himself  was 
to  say  later:  "1  wish  someone  had  re- 
membered that  speech,  for  it  is  almost 
the  only  one  I  ever  made  that  I  wish  was 
literally  preserved." 

SOME  OF  WHAT  he  said  has  come  down 
in  memoirs.  He  told  the  assemblage 
that,  beyond  much  doubt,  some  of 
Dickinson's  dire  prophesies  would  come 
true.  The  declaration,  he  said,  was  not  a 
kind  of  magic  wand  that  would  ward  off 
calamities. 

But  these,  though  expected,  could  be 
surmounted.  Meanwhile,  the  situation 
was  intolerable.  Despite  pleas  and  peti- 
tions, nothing  had  been  done  by  England 
to  right  the  wrongs  done  to  the  colonies. 
The  British  King  had  decreed  that  the 
States  were  in  revolt  and  had  sent  his 
forces  to  crush  them.  Some  20,000  Ger- 
man soldiers  from  the  Hessian  states  of 
Germany  had  been  hired  to  subdue  them. 
Lord  North,  the  British  Prime  Minister, 
was  enmeshed  in  intrigue  to  divide  the 
loyalties  of  the  colonists.  Bloodshed  was 
inevitable. 

The  speech,  in  Jefferson's  own  words 
afterward,  "moved  us  from  our  seats." 

Adams  was  nearing  the  conclusion 
when  a  sudden  interruption  startled  the 
delegates.  Three  representatives  from 
New  Jersey  arrived  after  a  long  journey 
from  their  state.  The  newcomers  waited 
until  Adams  had  finished,  then  identi- 
fied themselves  to  the  presiding  officer 
with  proper  credentials.  They  explained 
that  they  had  expected  to  arrive  much 
earlier  but  the  rainstorm  had  slowed 
their  journey. 

The  New  Jersey  contingent  favored 
independence.  Nonetheless,  Richard 
Stockton,  the  chief  justice  of  New  Jer- 
sey, asked  to  hear  a  "review  of  the  argu- 
ments." At  this,  Edward  Rutledge  of 
South  Carolina,  at  26  the  youngest  of 
the  delegates,  approached  Adams  and 
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whispered:  "You  have  all  the  topics  so 
ready  that  you  must  satisfy  the  gentle- 
men from  New  Jersey."  Adams  wearily 
rose  and  once  again  stated  the  case  for 
separation. 

Now  came  the  critical  first  test — the 
unofficial  vote. 

Benjamin  Harrison  intoned  the  names 
of  the  states  in  geographical  order,  the 
northern  ones  first.  The  delegates  were 
polled  individually.  A  majority  of  the 
representatives  could  swing  their  states. 


"I  knew  the  public  was  annoyed  by 
the  new  tax,  your  honor,  but  I  didn't 
think  they'd  go  this  far." 

THE  AMERICAN  LEGION  MAGAZINE 

"Massachusetts."  Four  delegates.  All 
aye. 

"Rhode  Island."  Aye. 
"Connecticut."  Aye. 
So  far,  all  unanimous  for  indepen- 
dence, but  not  for  long. 
The  final  tabulation  read: 

For  independence — Nine. 
Against  independence — Two, 
South  Carolina  and 
Pennsylvania. 
Abstaining — New  York. 
Split  delegation — One, 
Delaware. 
John  Adams,  his  cousin  Sam,  Tom 
Jefferson,  Ben  Franklin  and  other  back- 
ers of  the  Lee  resolution  were  optimis- 
tic. They  felt  the  large  majority  would 
be  a  strong  inducement  to  the  others  to 
alter  their  stand.  Moreover,  they  were 
confident   that   the   Pennsylvania  and 
South  Carolina  delegations  were  waver- 
ing and  could  be  induced  to  move  to  the 
aye  column.  New  York,  too,  which  had 
abstained,  was  no  problem.  The  delega- 
tion had  not  yet  received  its  instructions 
from  home  but  approval  was  expected. 
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But  Delaware — that  was  another  mat- 
ter entirely.  A  serious  one. 

The  small  colony  had  three  delegates, 
George  Read,  Col.  Thomas  McKean  and 
Caesar  Rodney.  Read  was  dead-set 
against  independence.  No  argument  had 
been  able  to  budge  him  or  was  likely  to 
persuade  him.  McKean  and  Rodney 
were  firm  separationists.  That  would  put 
Delaware  into  the  aye  column — but 
there  was  a  catch. 

McKean  and  Read  were  at  the  State 
House  but  Rodney  was  not.  As  head  of 
the  Delaware  militia,  he  had  been  sum- 
moned home  a  few  days  before  because 
Tories  in  Sussex  County  had  been  re- 
ported raising  troops  to  fight  the  patriots. 
A  tie  vote  had  therefore  been  recorded 
for  Delaware. 

Rodney's  presence  was  needed  in 
Philadelphia  to  break  the  deadlock. 

While  Dickinson  was  still  talking. 
Colonel  McKean  had  sized  up  the  situa- 
tion. Leaving  the  meeting  room,  he 
strode  across  the  yard  to  Walnut  Street 
toward  the  headquarters  of  the  express 
riders,  a  private  messenger  service. 

"How  soon  can  a  rider  reach  Dover?" 
he  asked. 

"Twelve  hours  with  good  fortune," 
the  dispatcher  replied. 

McKean  scribbled  a  note.  He  told  the 
dispatcher  to  whom  it  must  be  delivered 
and  where,  and  urged:  "In  God's  name 
tell  him  to  hurry." 

McKean  returned  to  the  State  House 
in  time  to  hear  Adams'  impassioned 
plea. 

A  heroic,  yet  little-known  episode  in 
American  history  now  unfolded. 

THIS  WAS  THE  perilous  ride  of  Caesar 
Rodney  to  reach  Philadelphia  in  time 
for  the  crucial  final  balloting  on  the  reso- 
lution. Throughout  the  decades  it  has 
been  overshadowed  by  the  midnight  ride 
of  Paul  Revere  the  year  before  to  warn 
the  colonists  that  British  troops  were  ad- 
vancing upon  them.  Rodney's  ride  was 
thrilling,  too,  and  on  a  scale  to  rank  with 
the  great  epics  of  our  history. 

Dover  lay  80  miles  southward  over 
narrow,  winding  roads  that  stretched 
across  bleak  fields  and  through  thick 
forests.  There  were  streams  and  rivers 
to  cross,  but  only  a  few  had  bridges; 
the  others  had  to  be  forded. 

The  hard-riding  messenger,  galloping 
from  Philadelphia  shortly  after  2  p.m., 
reached  Rodney's  farm,  "Poplar  Grove," 
between  one  and  two  in  the  morning.  His 
knock  woke  Rodney,  who  slept  lightly. 
The  constant  pain  of  an  open  sore  on  his 
face  made  deep  slumber  impossible.  It 
was  an  ulceration,  begun  years  before, 
that  had  spread  to  his  nose.  He  knew  the 
diagnosis — cancer.  Rodney  read  the 
message  handed  to  him.  McKean  had 
written  that  the  vote  on  independence 
was  coming  sooner  than  anyone  thought. 


that  his  presence  in  Philadelphia  now  was 
urgent. 

Caesar  Rodney  wasted  no  time.  He 
ordered  a  groom  to  saddle  a  horse, 
dressed  quickly  in  heavy  knee  breeches, 
white  shirt  without  collar,  waistcoat.  He 
drew  on  his  riding  boots,  attached  the 
spurs  and  strode  to  the  stables,  adjusting 
his  black  cocked  hat.  He  knotted  a  green 
silk  cloth  around  the  sore  on  his  face 
and  mounted  a  brown  stallion. 

The  son  of  a  planter,  himself  a  coun- 
try man  for  all  his  47  years,  Rodney 
knew  from  the  jet-black  sky,  the  wind 
and  the  feel  in  the  air  that  rain  threat- 
ened. There  had  been  some  rain  the  day 
before  and  the  roads  were  already  in  bad 
condition.  Would  another  downpour 
turn  them  into  impassable  quagmires? 

He  leaned  over  the  neck  of  his  mount 
and  sped  into  the  darkness. 

Within  ten  miles  he  reached  the  first 
obstacle:  Little  Duck  Creek  forked  un- 
bridged  across  the  road  in  two  places. 
Gingerly,  Rodney  let  his  mount  into 
water  up  to  its  belly  and  slowly  crossed 
to  the  opposite  bank.  He  forded  the  other 
fork  and  sped  on  his  way. 

Past  Duck  Creek,  the  road  narrowed 
into  a  wagon's  width  trail  through  a  for- 
est. Rodney  seethed  as  he  was  forced  to 
slow  his  pace.  There  was  peril  here — 
wagons  often  broke  down  in  the  deep 
ruts  and  travelers  had  to  dismount  to 
help  the  drivers  yank  the  wheels  free. 
A  charging  horse  might  easily  stumble 
and  break  a  leg. 

BEYOND  THE  forcst,  the  road  improved. 
Stopping  only  for  brief  rests,  he 
rode  on.  Toward  dawn,  he  reached  an 
inn  he  knew  at  Cantwell's  Bridge  near 
Appoquinimink  Creek.  He  woke  the  inn- 
keeper, asked  for  breakfast  and  atten- 
tion for  his  horse.  Rodney  remained 
only  a  short  while — it  was  already  6  a.m. 
and  there  were  55  more  miles  to  ride. 

Two  hours  later,  he  paused  to  water 
his  horse  at  the  Red  Lion  Inn.  An  hour 
more  and  he  was  in  New  Castle,  at  the 
time  Delaware's  capital. 

Beyond  the  city,  the  storm  that  had 
been  threatening  all  during  the  night  and 
early  morning  finally  erupted.  The  roads 
became  slick  with  mud.  Rain  and  winds 
buffeted  the  rider,  causing  agonizing 
pain  in  the  sore  on  his  face.  But  he 
pressed  on  and  reached  Wilmington  at 
1 1  a.m. 

Here,  his  old  friend  William  Kerlin, 
innkeeper  at  the  Pennsylvania  Arms 
Tavern,  met  him  with  a  hearty  hand- 
shake. Kerlin,  a  strong  supporter  of  in- 
dependence, allowed  his  tavern  to  be 
used  by  the  patriots  as  a  station  to  re- 
ceive and  pass  along  intelligence  to  the 
continental  authorities.  Rodney  asked 
for  a  fresh  mount  and  dry  clothing. 

He  ate  and  took  a  long  draught  of 
West  India  rum  while  a  new  horse  was 


prepared.  Nor  did  he  forget  to  request 
that  his  brown  stallion,  which  had  car- 
ried him  this  far  so  courageously,  be 
scrubbed  clean  of  mud  and  sweat,  and 
fed. 

As  the  noon  hour  drew  near,  Rodney 
still  had  1 5  miles  to  ride. 

MEANWHILE,  promptly  at  9  o'clock, 
Tuesday's  session  had  opened  at 
the  State  House.  The  previous  evening 
had  been  extremely  busy — and  very 
fruitful — for  the  separationists.  Both  the 
dissident  delegations.  South  Carolina  and 
Pennsylvania,  had  been  brought  into  line. 

John  Dickinson,  the  Pennsylvanian, 
was  still  opposed  to  independence.  How- 
ever, he  realized  nothing  could  stop  pas- 
sage of  the  Lee  resolution,  that  the  cause 
of  the  colonies  would  sufi'er  if  a  united 
front  was  not  shown.  Therefore,  he  and 
a  colleague,  Robert  Morris,  decided  to 
remain  away  from  Tuesday's  voting  ses- 
sion. This  would  leave  Pennsylvania 
with  five  delegates  represented,  three  of 
whom  favored  the  resolution. 

Delaware  was  the  only  question  mark 
left. 

John  Hancock,  in  the  presiding  offi- 
cer's chair,  told  that  Rodney  was  rushing 
to  Philadelphia,  sought  to  delay  the  vote 
as  long  as  possible.  He  introduced  rou- 
tine business — reports  from  generals  in 


the  field,  pleas  for  more  men  and  sup- 
plies, a  dozen  other  details. 

At  10  o'clock,  the  rain  began  falling 
again.  Colonel  McKean  went  outside, 
sloshing  through  the  oozing  mud  in  the 
yard,  to  the  Walnut  Street  side.  He  stood 
there,  water  dripping  down  his  cocked 
hat,  peering  through  the  downpour  for 
the  sight  of  a  lone  rider. 

He  saw  nothing  and  returned  to  the 
State  House. 

Several  more  times  McKean  left  his 
seat  to  look,  and  returned.  Adams  and 
Jefferson  caught  his  eye  each  time  he 
came  back.  McKean  shook  his  head. 
Rodney  had  not  yet  come. 

The  Congress  recessed  at  noon  for 
lunch.  At  one  they  reconvened. 

The  voting  was  the  first  order  of  busi- 
ness following  the  noon  recess. 

McKean  remained  outside  the  State 
House,  waiting  at  the  edge  of  the  yard. 

At  first  the  sound  was  too  vague  to 
be  identified,  and  then  it  became  unmis- 
takable. Hoofbeats  on  the  cobbles.  A 
misty  form  loomed  through  the  rain, 
grew  larger,  came  closer. 

Caesar  Rodney,  splattered  with  mud 
from  spurs  to  rainsoaked  hat,  drew  rein. 
McKean,  smiling  broadly,  extended  his 
hand.  "Thank  God  you're  here,"  were 
his  only  words. 

{Continued  on  page  48) 


In  What  Business  of  Your  Own  Can  You  MAKE  BACK 
YOUR  INITIAL  INVESTMENT  in  as  little  as  2  WEEKS? 


You  Can  Do  It  When  You're  a  Successful 
MERLITE  PRESTO  SHINE  DEALER! 

The  initial  investment  in  a  Merlite  Presto  Shine  Dealership  is  so  modest,  and 
the  earnings  so  surprisingly  high,  it's  possible  for  you  to  earn  back  your  initial 
investment  in  as  little  as  2  to  4  weeks!  Hov<  many  other  business  opportunities 
permit  you  to  recoup  so  quickly? 


Imagine!  You  Offer  a  Genuine 
SIMONIZ  PASTE  WAX  JOB 


FOR 
ONLY 


$595 


The  equipment  we  supply  you  and  the  system  we  teach  you,  enable  you  to 
clean,  wax  and  polish  a  car  with  genuine  Simoniz  Paste  Wax  in  as  little  as 
20  minutes!  You  charge  only  $5.95 — about  Va  the  usual  professional  charge. 
Yet  you  make  up  to  $5.75  gross  profit  on  every  car!  Weekly  gross  profit  up 
to  $500.00  and"  more  possible— as  much  as  $25,000  -  $30,000  in  a  year! 

NOW,  HERE'S  WHAT  WE  OFFER  YOU: 

1.  Remarkable  Patented  Invention.  You  get  authorized  use  of  pat- 
ented HM  Polishing  Machine  (U.S.  Patent  No.  2,967,315),  duplicate  mo- 
tion of  human  hand,  enables  you  to  bring  a  car  to  a  lustrous,  gleaming, 
protected  Simoniz  Wax  finish  in  as  little  as  20  minutes! 

2.  Personal  Training  in  Your  Area  Without  a  Penny  of  Risk! 

We'll  send  one  of  our  skilled  Instructors  to  train  you  in  the  use  of  the 
Machine  and  the  speed  method.  After  your  instruction,  if  you  decide 
not  to  become  a  Dealer,  you're  not  out  a  penny 

3-  Practically  No  Overhead ...  You  Can  Work  From  Home! 

Do  all  the  work  at  home,  save  overhead  expenses.  Supplies,  materials  cost 
about  20c  per  car,  so  your  gross  profit  on  a  job  is  about  $5.75! 

4.  Start  in  Your  Spare  Time.  Hold  on  to  your 
full-time  job,  start  out  in  spare  time  —  evenings, 
weekends.  Then,  when  you  see  how  much  more 
money  per  hour  you  make  with  Merlite  Presto 
Sliine,  go  into  full-time  business. 

5.  Tremendous  Demand  Everywhere. 

Your  astounding  low  $5.95  price  draws  a  steady 
stream  of  motorist-customers. 


One  of  our  Merlite  Presto  Shine 
Dealerships.  Set  up  your  own 
practically  any  location  —  even 
at  home. 


READ  WHAT  DEALERS  SAY  ABOUT 
THIS  GREAT  OPPORTUNITY: 

Larry  Drain  of  III.:  '  Within  13 
days  of  getting  started,  profits 
from  the  business  paid  for  the 
initial  investment  and  that  in- 
cludes my  TV  and  radio  adver- 
tising. Since  then  I  have  been 
averaging  between  $1,000  and 
$1,300  a  week!  Because  I  can- 
not handle  the  business  myself. 
I  now  have  3  employees  who 
work  full  time." 
Edward  L.  Berman  of  R.I.:  At 
the  present  time  I  am  averaging 
over  150  cars  a  week  at  iust  one 
location.  Since  this  reoreserts 
business  for  November,  whicli 
theoretically  is  not  the  best 
waxing  season.  I  expect  to  do 
twice  that  amount  bv  Spring." 


'~  Merlite  Presto  Shine  Corp.,  Dept.  Y-1C  ' 

I  114  East  32nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10016 

I  Rush  me  complete  Prospectus  of  my  opportunity 

,  to  make  big  profits  in  a  business  of  my  own  as 

,  a  Merlite  Presto  Shine  Dealer.  Everything  comes 

I  to  me  by  mail,  prepaid,  absolutely  FREE,  and 

,  entirely  without  obligation. 


COMPLETE  PROSPECTUS  -  FREE  .  . 
MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY  ,  , 


I  NAME  

I 

'  ADDRESS.. 


MERLITE  PRESTO  SHINE  CORP. 
114  East  32nd  St.,  Dept  Y-1C,    New  York.  N.  Y.  10016 


CITY  STATE. 


..ZIP.. 


I 
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The  Story  Behind 
THE  ADOPTION  OF  THE 
DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE 

 (Continued  from  page  47)  

Inside,  the  voting  had  not  yet  begun. 
Rodney,  still  hooted  and  spurred,  in  his 
wet.  muddy  clothing,  took  his  seat.  The 
faces  of  all  the  separationists  clearly 
showed  their  relief  and  gratitude. 

Within  minutes,  the  voting  started. 

"New  Hampshire."  Aye. 

"Massachusetts."  Aye. 

Then  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
New  Jersey,  all  aye.  Pennsylvania  went 
three  to  two  for  independence,  and  so 
the  state  was  recorded  aye. 

"Delaware." 

McKean  voted  aye.  Read  nay  and  then 
it  was  Caesar  Rodney's  turn.  Holding 
the  riding  crop  with  which  he  had  urged 
two  horses  to  travel  a  total  of  80  miles 
in  11  hours,  he  stood  up  and  said:  "As 
I  believe  the  voice  of  my  constituents 
and  of  all  sensible  people  and  honest 
men  is  in  favor  of  independence,  my 
own  judgment  concurs  with  them.  I  vote 
for  independence." 

The  resolution  was  carried  without 
dissent.  While  New  York  abstained  be- 
cause instructions  still  had  not  arrived, 
her  aye  vote  was  nonetheless  guaranteed. 
A  few  days  later,  the  awaited  approval 
came. 

On  this  second  of  July  1776,  the 
American  colonies  voted  themselves 
"free  and  independent  States."  Two  days 
later,  on  a  sunny,  pleasant  day  with 
the  mercury  in  the  mid-seventies,  Jeffer- 
son's Declaration  of  Independence  was 
formally  approved  by  Congress.  On  that 
fourth  of  July,  only  John  Hancock 
signed  the  document,  his  signature  at- 
tested by  the  secretary,  Charles  Thom- 
son. 

Later,  Congress  ordered  the  document 
copied  on  parchment.  On  August  2,  the 
delegates  who  were  still  present  in  Phila- 
delphia signed  the  document  while  the 
others  added  their  signatures  later.  Ani- 
mosities were  buried  in  the  common 
cause.  George  Read  of  Delaware  signed, 
so  did  other  opponents.  Dickinson's 
name  does  not  appear  because  he  had 
been  replaced  as  a  delegate,  though  later 
he  helped  draft  the  Constitution. 

A  half-century  later,  John  Adams  and 
Thomas  Jefferson,  the  men  who  did  so 
much  to  help  frame  the  great  declara- 
tion, died  peacefully  in  their  homes 
within  a  few  hours  of  each  other — 
Adams  in  Quincy,  Mass.;  Jefferson  at 
Monticello  in  Charlottesville,  Va.  They 
were  now  venerable  elder  statesmen, 
each  a  former  President  of  the  nation 
he  helped  to  create.  The  year  was  1826. 
Hushed  and  saddened,  Americans  noted 
the  day  with  astonishment  and  awe.  The 
two  great  patriots  died  on  the  Fourth  of 
July,  50  years  to  the  day  after  the 
adoption  of  their  handiwork,   the  end 
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PERSONAL 


1969  AUTO  NEWS. 

MORTGAGE  MONEY  AND  THE  LAW. 
EXCITING  VACATION  IDEAS. 

In  a  broad  way,  here's  what  to  expect  in  1969  autos,  due  for  public  dis- 
play in  about  eight  weeks: 

•  No  major  changes  in  the  high-volume  lines. 

•  Some  restyling  and  lengthening  of  the  luxury  jobs. 

•  A  very  strong  possibility  that  prices  will  be  up  an  average  of  around 
$100.  Some  of  this  will  be  due  to  new  safety  features.  Some  could  be  straight 
price  increase.  Additionally,  certain  features  now  classified  as  "standard" 
equipment  may  be  transferred  into  the  "extra"  class — which,  of  course, 
means  extra  cost. 

Meantime,  you  hear  a  lot  of  rumors  in  Detroit  that  Ford  and  General 
Motors  have  plans  for  sub -compact,  economy  cars  to  combat  the  wave  of 
imports  (notably  Volkswagen)  that  now  accounts  for  better  than  10%  of 
unit-sales  in  this  country.  But  the  sub-compacts — if  they  appear  at  all — 
won't  enter  the  scene  until  next  spring. 

★  ★  ★ 

Mortgage  money  now  is  so  costly  (averaging  around  6%%  nationwide) 
that  you  couldn't  get  it  at  all  in  states  with  tough  "usury"  laws  if  it  weren't 
for  the  development  of  a  relatively  new  device  called  the  "point  system." 
This  is  the  situation: 

•  Say  you  live  in  a  state  with  a  very  stringent  usury  law  which  limits 
the  interest  rate  on  mortgages  and  other  loans  to  individuals.  New  York 
is  an  example.  Its  interest  ceiling  is  way  below  the  going  rate  for  mortgages. 

•  So  how  can  mortgage  money  be  pried  loose  without  going  through  the 
ceiling  and  thus  violating  the  law?  Answer:  Get  a  third  party  into  the  act. 

•  This  third  party — either  the  seller  of  the  property  or  his  agent — pays 
the  lending  institution  a  special  fee  to  make  a  mortgage  available.  Since  the 
fee  is  calculated  in  percentage  points,  it  is  called  "points." 

•  Now  note  what  happens:  You  get  the  mortgage  at  a  legal  rate.  But  the 
lending  institution  actually  gets  more  than  the  ceiling  rate  because  a  third 
party  has  paid  a  special  fee.  Everybody  is  legally  in  the  clear. 

•  In  the  end  you'll  have  to  reimburse  the  seller  or  broker  the  amount  of 
the  fee.  Caution:  Don't  try  to  deduct  it  from  your  income  tax  as  an  interest 
payment.   It  isn't  interest. 

★  ★  ★ 

Hemisphere  events  you  may  want  to  think  about  as  possibilities  for 
your  vacation: 

In  San  Antonio:  The  HemisFair  which  runs  through  Oct.  6  ($2  for  adults; 
$1  for  youngsters).  One  way  to  make  reservations  for  accommodations  in 
this  historic  area  is  through  the  HemisFair  Visitor  Services,  P.  O.  Drawer 
H.,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

In  Mexico  City:  The  Olympic  Games — Oct.  12  to  27.  Tickets  to  the  events 
themselves,  sold  through  the  Mexican  Government  Tourism  Dept.,  630 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  10020,  range  from  $2  to  $12  per  day  (except  for 
opening  and  closing  days  when  they  are  higher).  Rooms  with  private  baths 
go  up  to  $22  per  day  and  may  be  reserved  through  Oficina  de  Control  de 
Alojamientos,  Avenida  Juarez  89,  Mexico  1,  D.F.,  Mexico.  Send  a  check  to 
cover  at  least  a  day  or  your  letter  may  not  be  answered.  Also,  specify 
if  you  want  American  plan  (with  meals)  or  European  (without). 

★  ★  ★ 

Doctors  estimate  that  one  person  in  ten  suffers  from  an  allergy.  The 

National  Jewish  Hospital  &  Research  Center,  famed  for  its  allergy  research, 
now  says  a  victim's  suffering  can  be  eased  a  lot  if: 

•  Bedrooms  are  made  as  allergy-free  as  possible.  An  efficient  electrostatic 
air  filter — one  that  can  remove  90%  of  molds  and  pollens — is  a  must. 
Humidity  should  be  kept  between  50%  and  75%. 

•  Additional  precautions  are  used  throughout  the  entire  house.  Among 
them:  Fiberglass  curtains  (rather  than  cloth);  low-pile  rugs;  minimum 
amount  of  cigarette  smoke  and  sparing  use  of  household  chemicals  and 
insecticides;  no  house  plants.  — By  Edgar  A.  Grunwald 
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WE'LL  BET  YOU  ^49* 

we  can  make  you  STOP  SMOKING  in  just  6  weeks 

Vou  know  the  facts  about  cigarette  smoking. 

Still  you  haven't  been  able  to  give  up  the  habit. 

All  right  —  we'll  bet  you  $4.95  we  can  make  you  taper  off 
gradually  •  .  .  then  stop  smoking  altogether  in  just  6  weeks. 

Here's  the  background  on  why  we 
are  willing  to  make  this  bet. 


Smoking  is  a  habit.  If  you  try  to  break  the  habit  all  at 
once,  the  sudden  change  may  be  too  much  for  you.  Your 
body  will  hunger  for  the  physico-chemical  reactions  de- 
rived from  smoking.  This  sudden  "cold-turkey"  attempt 
at  quitting  just  doesn't  work  for  many  people.  But  there's 
another  way,  which  gives  your  will  power  an  assist.  It's 
really  a  slow  "weaning"  process.  There  is  no  sudden 
stopping  but  rather  a  very  gradual  tapering  off.  It's  called 
The  Count* Down  Program  To  Taper  Off  Gradually  —  Then 
Stop  Smoking  Altogether  In  Just  6  Weeks.  And  it's  all 
based  on  a  beautifully  styled,  precision-engineered  cigar- 
ette holder  called  Count*Down  which  is  designed  to  help 
men  and  women  cut  down  ever  so  gradually  on  the  amount 
of  smoke  inhaled  until  finally  they're  off  smoking  com- 
pletely. 

The  Count*  Down®  Cigarette  Holder 

The  Count»Down  Cigarette  Holder  is  a  scientifically  de- 
signed, patented  product.  It  is  precision-engineered  to  an 
accuracy  of  1/1,000  of  an  inch.  Its  key  feature  is  a  dial 


with  various  "smoke"  settings  —  100%— 80%— 60%— 
40%— 20%— 0%.  If  you  set  the  dial  at  "100,"  you  get 
100%  smoke.  Twist  the  dial  to  "80"  and  you  get  80% 
smoke  and  20%  cool,  smoke-free  air  and  so  on.  Thus  by 
simply  turning  the  dial  you  can  gradually  cut  down  on  the 
concentration  of  the  smoke  you  inhale.  In  addition,  this 
precision  product  contains  a  delicate  double-valve  system 
to  give  you  an  even  "pull"  on  your  cigarette  at  every 
setting. 

The  Count*  Down  Program  To  Taper 
Off  Gradually— Then  Stop  Smoking 
Altogether  in  Just  6  Weeks. 

To  taper  off  smoking  gradually,  set  the  Count* Down  holder 
at  100  and  use  it  for  one  full  week  at  this  setting.  The 
second  week,  set  it  at  80.  Then  at  60  for  the  third  week 
—  40  for  the  fourth  week  —  20  for  the  fifth  week  —  and 
finally  click  the  dial  to  zero  for  the  sixth  week  —  and 
you're  off  smoking!  Thereafter,  whenever  you  get  the 
"urge",  do  your  "smoking"  with  the  dial  at  zero. 
The  whole  secret  is  in  cutting  down  gradually  to  such  a 
dilute  concentration  of  smoke  that  when  you  actually 
do  cease  smoking,  it's  not  such  a  shock  to  your  system. 


HERE'S  OUR  BET  IN  DETAIL 

You  purchase  one  Count* Down  Cigarette  Holder  for  just  $4.95  and  follow  the  Count* Down  Program  To  Taper 
Off  Gradually  —  Then  Stop  Smoking  Altogether  for  6  weeks  (you  don't  have  to  give  up  a  single  cigarette 
while  you're  tapering  off).  Our  bet  is  that  when  you've  completed  the  program  you'll  stay  "weaned"  from 
cigarette  smoking.  If  you  do,  we'll  keep  the  $4.95  you  paid  for  the  Count* Down  Cigarette  Holder  —  you 
don't  owe  us  another  cent.  However,  if  you  go  back  to  cigarette  smoking  again  —  just  send  us  the  enclosed 
Guarantee  Card  within  4  months  after  we  ship  you  your  holder  and  we'll  send  you  back  your  $4.95!  You 
don't  even  have  to  return  the  precision-engineered  Count*  Down  Cigarette  Holder.  How  can  we  afford  to 
make  such  a  bet?  We  believe  you'll  play  fair  and  square  with  us  if  we  help  you  break  "the  habit."  Order  a 
Count*  Down  Cigarette  Holder  today.  You  have  nothing  to  lose  and  EVERYTHING  to  save. 


JUST  TURN  DIAL  to  INHALE  ^  LESS...  LESS    less  ..uss 


U.S.  Patent  No.  3,270,751  and  foreign  countries 


OELCRON  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  246  East  46th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017 


DELCRON  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  Dept.  168  246  East  46  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017 

Gentlemen:  I  enclose  $4.95  cash,  check  or  money  order. 
Please  send  me  one  Count»Down  Cigarette  Holder.  If 
I  do  not  give  up  cigarette  smoking  after  completing  The 
CounfDown  Program  To  Taper  Off  Gradually  —  Then 
Stop  Smoking  Altogether  in  Just  6  Weeks,  I  will  return 
the  enclosed  Guarantee  Card  within  4  months  from  the 
date  you  ship  my  holder  and  you  agree  to  refund  to  me 
the  full  purchase  price.  The  Count*  Down  Cigarette  Holder 
is  mine  to  keep  even  if  I  get  a  refund. 


Order  for  friends  or  loved  ones  too.  2  for  $8.90.  3  for  $12.85. 
Same  bet  applies.  Please  send  Q  Holders.  I  enclose  $|  | 
or  bill  my  Diners  Club  Account  No  


Name  (print) . . 
Address  (print), 


City   State   Zip  

168  Please  add  25  postage  and  handling  for  your  order. 
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Now  vou  mav  Rct  the  money  you  need  .  .  . 
FAST!  Borrow  $100  to  $1,000  with  a  Money- 
By-Mail  "Secret  Loan"  from  Dial.  Absolute 
privacy.  No  co  signers  needed.  AtSOLUTElY 
NO  MORTGAGES  OF  ANY  KIND  REQUIRED. 
You  use  your  own  signature.  Pay  up  old 
bills  and  have  cash  left  over  out  of  every 
paycheck.  (Special:  Credit  life  insurance 
available,  at  nominal  cost).  Whatever  vou 
need  money  for  .  .  .  get  it  FAST  .  .  .  and  in 
privacy  by  Mail  from  Dial.  Write  today. 
No  Obligation. 

DIAL  FINANCE  CO.,  Dept  G  092 
41  OJtllpatrlckBldt.  Omaha.  Nebr.681P2 

FdiAL  finance  CO.,  Dept.  G  092 
1410  Kllpatrick  BIdg.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 68102 

j  Please  rush  FREE  Loan  Order  Blank. 


Pay  As  Little 
As  $5.00 
a  Month 


Cash  30  Monthly 
You  Gtt  Piynwib 


$104.65 

$5.00 

293.02 

14.00 

532.26 

25.00 

Cnh    36  Monthly 
You  Get  Payment! 

(819.57 

$33.00 

1009.36 

40.00 

l/ILLCALL  j 

I  Address.  | 

I  Citu  State  Zip  Code  j 

I  Amount  you  want  to  borrow  $    ,  j 


MARTINS  FLAGS 


DISPLAYS  FOR 
»  ORGANIZATIONS- 
TOWNS-SCHOOLS-FAIRS 

Prompt  shipment.  Ask  for  our 


colorful  WHOLESALE  Catalog  No.  68A 
MARTIN'S  FLAG  CO..  FORT  DODGE,  IOWA  50501 


MEN'S  TOUPEES 
Human  $CQ  95 
Hair  vvb 

Buy  Direct  from  Importer 

Send  check,  recent  photo,  hair  sample  to 

CONTINENTAL  TOUPEES 
Box  #1105  Alpha,  N.J.  08865 

Money  back  Guarantee 


LEARN 

MEAT  CUTTING 


Train  quickly  in  8  short  weeks  at  Toledo 
for  a  bright  future  with  security  in  vital 
meat  business.  Big  pay,  full-time  job.';— 
H.AVE  A  PROFITATII.K  MARKET  <>F 
YOUR  OWN!  Time  p;iynient  pl.in  avail- 
able. Diploma  given.  .I<tb  help.  Thou- 
sands of  successful  gradiiaios.  dim  451h 
YEAR!  Send  now  fr.r  t.i-  lu-u  illiistrntefl 
al'.j;.  Xi,  oblif^.-itioii.  C.i.  .Appnivt-d- 
NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  MEAT  CUTTING 

BASEMENT TOILET 

FLUSHES  UP 

to  sewer  or  septic  tank 

no  digging  up  floors. 
WRITE  ,  .  .  McPHERSON,  INC. 
BOX  15133  TAMPA,  FLA,  33614 


HEAVY  DUTY  BALL-BEARING  PUMP 


IRRIGATE  •  DRAIN  •  SPRAY  •  CIRCULATE  •  All 

metal,  rust-proof  XB.  Stainless  shaft.  Use  'A  HP 
or  larger,  1  HP  for  up  to  5,200  GPH  60'  high 
or  3,000  GPH  from  25'  well.  IV4"  inlet.  1" 
outlet.  For  belt  or  direct  drives.  $12.95 
Type  P  won't  rust  or  clog.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  in  use.  Up  to  2,400  GPH. 

1"  inlet.  3/4"  outlet.  $8.95 
cash  with  order.  Money  Back  Guarantee. 
LABAWCO.  Box  S6.  Belle  Mead,  N.  J.  08502 


I  "fOU  NEED  FROM  f 

'ONf  SOURCE 


Automolic  Cards,  Marker 
Cards,  Electric  Blowers,  Floshboordj, 
Throwaway  Sheets  or  Tickets,  Cages, 
Balls,  Etc.  for  ony  size  Bingo  Party. 

FREE  BULLETINS  give 

you  HUNDREDS  of  IDEAS  (over 
400,000  printed  words)  to  help 
you  build  successful  BINGO  PAR- 
TIES. W«ITE  TODAY  FOR  FREE 
INFORMATION...  please  include 
name  and  address  of  your  Organ- 
ization. 

The  "BINGO  KING"  CO.,  Inc. 

DEPt  453      BOX  1178,  ENGLEWOOD,  COLO.  801)0 
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be  past  masters  of  this  technique.  Most 
agree  that  in  North  Vietnam,  interro- 
gators have  the  time  and  the  facilities  for 
a  thorough  course  in  brainwashing. 

Military  personnel  going  to  Vietnam 
receive,  among  other  things,  briefings 
and  lessons  on  brainwashing.  The  armed 
forces  have  prepared  a  handbook  on  the 
subject — "Communist  interrogation,  in- 
doctrination and  exploitation  of  pris- 
oners of  war."  "Brainwashing,"  says  this 
booklet,  "is  a  prolonged  psychological 
process  designed  to  erase  the  individual's 
past  beliefs  and  concepts  and  to  substi- 
tute new  ones  ...  to  be  successful,  it 
requires  among  other  things,  that  the  in- 
dividual be  completely  isolated  from 
normal  associations  and  environment." 

With  a  captive  so  isolated,  the  captors 
hammer  at  him  with  their  ideological 
doctrine,  repeating  it  day  after  day  after 
day.  Other  tricks  are  used  to  destroy  the 
target's  will  to  resist.  Mail  from  relatives 
is  screened.  Letters  containing  bad  news 
are  delivered,  good  news  is  withheld.  The 
captive's  only  knowledge  of  how  the  war 
is  going  or  what  is  happening  in  the  out- 
side world  comes  through  Communist 
propaganda.  To  keep  the  prisoner  off 
balance  his  captors  shift  abruptly  from 
a  friendly  approach  to  a  menacing  man- 
ner. 

COMPARED  WITH  most  Asians,  the  av- 
erage American  is  a  hearty  eater 
and  is  influenced  physically  by  the  type 
and  amount  of  food  he  gets.  In  tropical 
climates  he  requires  substantial  amounts 
of  salt  to  prevent  collapse.  So  his  captors 
withhold  food  and  salt  to  weaken  the 
prisoner  physically,  making  him  easier 
to  handle  psychologically. 

Americans  are  naturally  friendly  and 
want  people  around  them  with  whom 
they  can  talk.  They  react  with  anxiety  to 
solitude  and  to  being  cut  off  from  infor- 
mation. Their  captors  have  found  this 
quality  useful. 

As  a  war  prisoner  of  the  Germans  for 
five  months  during  WW2,  I  can  testify 
that  these  are  classic  techniques.  When 
first  captured  in  September  1944,  I  was 
interrogated  by  a  Wehrmacht  colonel 
and  during  my  imprisonment  I  was  twice 
interviewed  by  German  civilians  who 
probably  belonged  to  the  secret  police. 
There  was  none  of  the  physical  mistreat- 
ment or  threats  for  which  the  Japanese 
were  known  in  WW2,  but  our  captors 
did  all  they  could  to  destroy  our  morale. 
Knowing  we  had  little  knowledge  of 
what  was  going  on  at  the  front,  the  Ger- 
mans would  tell  us  the  tide  of  war  had 
turned  against  the  Allies.  The  Battle  of 
the  Bulge  was  portrayed  as  a  disaster 
with  the  American  forces  retreating 
headlong  toward  the  Eiiglish  Channel. 
Some  of  us  actually  began  to  fear  that 
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a  second  Dunkirk  was  in  the  making. 

Aware  that  the  overriding  desire  of 
every  prisoner  is  to  get  back  to  his  own 
side,  the  Germans  continually  insisted 
that  the  war  was  far  from  over  and  might 
even  last  another  five  years.  This  in  early 
1945,  when  the  Third  Reich  lay  in  ruins, 
virtually  unable  to  defend  itself. 

To  KEEP  ALLIED  prisoners  from  becom- 
ing too  friendly  and  joining  forces, 
the  Germans  accorded  different  treat- 
ment to  each  group.  The  Americans  re- 
ceived the  best  treatment  in  my  camp,  the 
heartiest  soup  for  the  single  meal  each 
day  and  more  privileges  than  the  others. 
The  British  were  not  quite  so  well 
treated,  and  the  French  generally  were 
regarded  with  open  contempt  as  losers  in 
the  war.  Balkan  prisoners  were  usually 
sent  out  as  slave  labor.  The  Russians 
were  given  the  most  menial  jobs  and 
often  beaten  or  gunned  down  for  insub- 
ordination. It  might  be  added  that  when 
about  100  of  us  finally  escaped  through 
the  Russian  lines,  we  spent  a  month  or 
more  on  the  Russian  front  that  was 
highly  revealing.  Any  mistreatment  Rus- 
sian prisoners  had  received  was  more 
than  repaid.  German  civilians,  men  and 
women  alike,  were  shot  in  the  streets  and 
a  German  pilot  unlucky  enough  to  get 
shot  down  was  made  to  run  the  gauntlet 
of  a  line  of  drunken  Russian  soldiers  who 
beat  him  insensible,  then  shot  him. 

North  Korea,  which  at  one  time  held 
more  than  6,000  Americans  captive, 
made  a  fine  art  out  of  brainwashing. 
They  employed  large,  well  trained  psy- 
chological teams  to  conduct  ideological 
warfare  against  prisoners. 

The  Communists  gained  valuable  ex- 
perience in  Korea  in  handling  American 
prisoners  and  there  seems  little  doubt 
that  they  have  been  putting  it  to  use  in 
Vietnam. 

One  unanswered  question  during  both 
the  Korean  War  and  the  present  conflict 
has  been  Red  China's  role  in  brainwash- 
ing. India  threw  revealing  light  on  Pek- 
ing's talent  in  this  field  three  years  ago 
with  a  report  on  Indian  soldiers  captured 
during  the  border  war  between  the  two 
Asian  powers  in  1962.  It  revealed  that 
the  Chinese  did  such  a  thorough  job  of 
distorting  the  minds  of  151  Indian  pris- 
oners that  after  repatriation  they  were 
judged  to  have  shown  "unsoldierly  be- 
havior" in  prison  camp  and  quietly  dis- 
charged from  the  army.  The  most  chill- 
ing aspect  of  the  Indian  study  was  the 
fact  that  two  months  was  the  longest 
time  any  of  the  151  had  spent  in  Chi- 
nese prisons. 

Keenly  aware  of  the  Asian  penchant 
for  mind  twisting,  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  has  been  conducting  training 
courses  for  more  than  ten  years  aimed 


at  teaching  men  how  to  resist  such 
methods. 

One  such  center,  in  Columbus,  Ga., 
has  concentrated  on  men  being  sent  to 
Vietnam.  Ironically,  it  was  named  Camp 
Happiness,  but  there  were  no  happy 
campers — not  when  the  games  consisted 
of  mental  torture  and  leg  twisting  until 
the  pain  became  unbearable. 

Trainees  were  introduced  to  methods 
used  to  try  to  demoralize  prisoners — 
weariness,  hunger,  continuous  beating 
down  of  the  will  to  resist  and  actual 
physical  torture. 

LAST  October,  in  an  attempt  to  offset 
j  the  negative  publicity  that  its  treat- 
ment of  U.S.  prisoners  has  had  through- 
out the  world,  Hanoi  invited  a  team  of 
journalists  from  Communist  East  Ger- 
many to  visit  what  appeared  to  be  a 
model  prison  housing  30  to  40  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  pictures  taken  by  the  Communist 
team  made  conditions  look  actually  lux- 
urious by  the  standards  of  most  POW 
camps;  so  luxurious  that  the  cameramen 
claimed  the  prisoners  called  their  com- 
pound the  "Hanoi  Hilton."  American 
officials  were  not  impressed.  The  U.S. 


government  charged  that  the  camp  was 
a  deception  and  that  many  of  the  pic- 
tures were  staged.  Ambassador  Harri- 
man  denounced  them  as  a  "travesty." 

For  example,  there  were  pictures  in- 
tended to  show  prisoners  being  served 
a  hearty  meat  stew  and  pineapples.  But 
the  expression  on  the  prisoners'  faces 
was  one  of  naked  apprehension  rather 
than  anticipation  for  such  lavish  fare. 
And,  strangely,  there  were  no  eating 
utensils  in  sight. 

Some  of  the  most  dubious  pictures 
were  not  taken  by  the  East  Germans, 
but  handed  to  them  by  Hanoi  officials. 
One  set  showed  an  Asian  in  priestly  garb 
giving  communion  to  an  Air  Force  ser- 
geant. Pentagon  officials  thought  it  sig- 
nificant that  the  Germans  did  not  see 
the  priest  and  pointed  out  that  "use  of 
an  interrogator  in  church  robes  would  be 
an  effective  way  to  obtain  information." 

Other  Communist  claims  of  lenient 
treatment  have  been  refuted  by  the  facts. 
North  Vietnam  declared  that  U.S.  war 
prisoners  have  a  "lively  correspondence" 
with  their  families.  But  informed  U.S. 
sources  said  in  Oct.  1967  that  only  12  of 
some  6,000  letters  sent  to  prisoners  had 
been  acknowledged  the  end 


HOW  TO  GET  THE  MOST  OUT  OF  GROWING  OLDER 
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impulse  to  work  give  out  long  before 
their  bodies  do.  The  only  way  to  combat 
this  is  to  work  the  brain. 

Light  reading  is  not  work — it  merely 
kills  time.  History  is  informative  and 
it  can  be  very  pleasant  reading.  It  stirs 
the  brain.  Time  was  when  history  books 
were  very  expensive,  but  most  good  ones 
are  now  in  paperbacks  that  you  can  buy 
for  around  two  dollars.  You  can  carry 
them  in  your  pocket.  Start,  for  instance, 
with  the  History  of  the  United  States. 
Did  you  know  that  a  Minute  Man  on 
Concord  Bridge,  in  an  excess  of  zeal, 
scalped  a  British  soldier  and  cut  off  his 
ears?  Can  you  name  the  infantry  lieu- 
tenant colonel  who  once  deliberately 
knocked  down  the  President? 

When  you  have  brought  the  history  of 
the  United  States  up  to  yesterday,  read 
the  past  100  years  of  the  history  of 
China,  Russia,  England,  France  and 
Germany,  and  you  will  find  that  you 
have  acquired  a  rather  profound  under- 
standing of  some  of  the  headlines  in  to- 
day's newspapers.  And  what  stories  they 
tell  when  you  fit  them  all  together. 

There  were  a  lot  of  things  in  life  that 
you  always  wanted  to  do,  if  you  only 
had  the  time — or  at  least  that's  what  you 
always  said.  If  you  were  honest  about 
it,  now  is  the  time.  The  whole  afternoon ! 

Have  you  been  inside  a  museum 
lately?  In  the  Yellow  Pages  see  how 
many  of  them  there  are  that  you  have 
helped  pay  for  all  of  your  life— and 


never  enjoyed.  They  all  have  exhibits 
that  change  periodically — so  you  can 
establish  a  continuing  program.  Many  of 
them  have  lecture  series.  Eventually  you 
may  become  the  expert  who  can  explain 
why  Oldenburg's  "Soft  Toilet"  should  be 
seriously  considered  as  a  contribution 
to  art  by  officials  of  a  museum  who  also 
find  merit  in  Jocopo  Chimenti.  (If  you 
don't  know  him,  back  to  the  library.) 

In  most  urban  centers  there  are 
schools  and  colleges  that  have  depart- 
ments of  adult  education,  giving  instruc- 
tion in  countless  fields.  There  are  Cor- 
respondence Courses — if  you  live  re- 
motely. It  is  quite  possible  in  this  way 
to  acquire  new  skills  that  will  open  up 
entirely  new  activities,  even  a  new  ca- 
reer. You  now  have  the  opportunity  to 
get  that  high  school  diploma — that  col- 
lege degree — even  that  doctorate! 

There  is  the  Game  of  Widows.  It  is 
so-called  because  women,  statistically, 
live  longer  than  men.  If  you  have  run 
in  team  for  a  great  part  of  your  life, 
you  will  find  it  difficult  to  fight  off  lone- 
liness when  the  team  is  no  more.  So  do 
the  widows,  so  that  it  becomes  fairly 
easy  to  set  up  a  pattern  of  companion- 
ship— of  walks  and  dinners  and  movies. 
Going  one  logical  step  further,  love  is 
just  as  valid  in  age  as  it  is  in  youth  and 
just  as  confusing — but  loneliness  in  age 
is  no  more  a  substitute  for  love  than  it 
is  in  youth. 

{Continued  on  page  52) 


BORROW  lOOOl 

|Y  MAIL  ON 

;yoor  signature  j 
ONLY 

MONTHLY  REPAYS  MOOO 


Write  to  American 
Loan  Plan;  City  National 
Bank  BIdg.,  Omaha, 
Nebraska  68102.  Find 
out  how  easy  it  is  to 
borrow  by  mail.  If  you're 
steadily  employed,  you 
can  borrow  for  any  pur- 
pose on  your  signature 

only.  No  endorsers,  no  personal  interviews,  no 
agents  will  call.  You  get  fast  service  and  every- 
thing is  handled  entirely  by  mail  in  strict  con- 
fidence. Details  sent  in  a  plain  envelope.  Write 
today;  there's  no  obligation. 


CASH 

YOU 

WANT 

Amount 

No.  of 

Monthly 

of  Loan 

Pay'ts 

Payments 

$  100 

30 

$  4.77 

$  300 

30 

$14.33 

$  500 

30 

$23.55 

$  800 

36 

$32.27 

$1000 

36 

$39.65 

AMERICAN  LOAN  PLAN,  Dept.  LA-2E04 

City  National  Bank  BIdg.,  Omaha,  Nebr.  68102 


RTS  Y 

EBUSI 


yourown  profitable  'shoe  store' 
business  ArofliAo/D*  in  spare  or  full 
time.  We  give  you— fflff— confi- 
plete  Starting  Outfit  that  makes 
you  t217.00  EXTRA  each  month 
for  Just  2  easy  orders  a  day.  You 
feature  275  fast-selling  dress, 
_  sport,  work  shoe  styles  for  men 

and  women.  Air-cushion  shoes,  many  other  special  features! 
Sizes  4  tol6— widthsAAAAto  EEEE.  Draw  on  300,000 
pair  stock.  Yourown  shoes  FREE.  Discounts  to  your  fam- 
ily Prizes,  bonuses — even  a  new  car — at  no  cost  to  you. 
Rush  postcard  for  your  FREE  Starting  Outfit  today.. .  Now! 
MASON  SHOE,  Dept.  H  102,  CHIPPEWA  FALLS.  WIS. 


Doctors  Find  Way  To 
Shrink  Hemorrhoids 

And  Promptly  Stop  Itching, 
Relieve  Pain  In  Most  Cases. 


Science  has  found  a  medication  with 
the  ability,  in  most  cases  —  to  stop 
burning  itch,  relieve  pain  and  actually 
shrink  hemorrhoids. 

In  case  after  case  doctors  proved, 
vi^hile  gently  relieving  pain  and  itch- 
ing, actual  reduction  (shrinkage)  took 
place. 

The  answer  is  Preparation  H®  — 
there  is  no  other  formula  like  it  for 
hemorrhoids.  Preparation  H  also 
soothes  inflamed,  irritated  tissues  and 
helps  prevent  further  infection.  In 
ointment  or  suppository  form. 
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Your  gift  speaks  for 
America  when  you  feed 
hungry  people  with  $1 
Food  Crusade  packages 
through  CARE,  New  York 
10016. 


FALSE  TEETH 

Chewing  Efficiency 
Increased  up  to  35% 

Tests  prove  you  can  now  chew  better — make 
dentures  average  up  to  35%  more  effective — if 
you  Just  sprinkle  a  little  FASTEETH  on  your 
plates.  FASTEETH  Powder  is  alkaline.  It  holds 
false  teeth  firmer,  more  comfortably.  No  gum- 
my, gooey,  pasty  taste.  Doesn't  sour.  Helps 
check  dental  plate  odor.  Dentures  that  fit 
are  essential  to  health.  See  your  dentist  regu- 
larly. Get  FASTEETH  at  all  drug  counters. 


you  miserable  with  pain  and  aches  of  leg 
I  ulcers,  swelling,  itch,  rash  due  to  deep  venous 
I  congestion  or  leg  swelling  of  bulged  veins  or  in- 
I  juries?  Find  out  about  proven  VISCOSE  that 
I  works  as  you  walk.  Easy  to  use.  Money-back 
guaranteed  trial.  Send  for  FREE  BOOK  today. 

L.  E.  VISCOSE  COMPANY 

llOO  W.  Chicago  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ml.  60610 


411  PIECES— 3  COMPLETE 
FISHING  OUTFITS  OFFER 

SEE  INSIDE  OF 
BACK  COVER 

You  May  Order  From  This 
Coupon 


MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE! 


NIRESK  DISCOUNT  SALES  DEPT.  F8-122 

CHICAGO,   ILLINOIS  60606 
ORDER  TODAY!  If  you're  not  100%  pleased  we'll 
refund   your  full    purchase   price  pronnptly. 
YOU  KEEP  2  FREE  TACKLE  BOXES  REGARDLESS! 


Please  rush 
NAME   


411  pes.  3  Complete  Fishing  Sets 


ADDRESS  

CITY   STATE  ZIP  

□  I  enclose  $12.95  plus  $1.00  for  postage  & 
handling. 

□  Ship  C.O.D.  I  enclose  $1.00  good  will  deposit. 
Balance  due  $11.95  plus  C.O.D.  charges  & 
postage. 

SAME  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

To  Canada:  $14.95  including  Postage  &  Duty 


HOW  TO  GET  THE  MOST  OUT  OF  GROWING  OLDER 

 (Continued  from  page  51)  


Do  not  forget  that  you  are  set  in  your 
ways,  so  that  now  if  you  marry  again  for 
any  reason  other  than  love,  you  have  the 
hazard  of  mutual  intractability.*  So 
watch  it  and  watch  the  age  bracket  too, 
because  neither  one  of  you  wants  to  end 
up  as  the  other's  nurse!  Remember  also 
that  if  you  both  have  children  you  are 
quite  likely  to  run  into  opposition  on  the 
children's  part,  for  marriage  will  com- 
plicate the  inheritance  picture.  But  if 
you  are  going  to  do  it  you  are  going  to 
do  it  and  arguments  aren't  going  to  stop 
you.  So  do  it  and  rest  assured  at  least 
that  afterward  you  will  find  out  which 
of  your  kids  really  loves  you,  because 
they'll  be  the  ones  who  drop  around. 

There  are  other  games  than  widows, 
some  of  them  less  complicated.  Outdoor 
shuffleboard.  Croquet.  Cards.  Do  you 
still  bowl?  If  recreation  periods  are  fitted 
regularly  to  certain  times,  certain  days, 
you  can  look  forward  to  them.  One  en- 
joys planned  activities  in  three  distinct 
phases — by  looking  forward  to  them,  by 
actually  experiencing  them  and  by 
looking  back  on  the  pleasantness  of 
them.  Spontaneous  fun  is  great,  but 
planned  fun  is  surer  and  can  be  milked 
drier. 

Now  LISTEN  to  me  carefully  for  I  am 
selling  nothing  but  peace  of  mind. 
Since  the  Sumerian  people  flourished  in 
the  Valley  of  the  Euphrates  5,000  years 
ago,  which  is  as  far  back  as  the  world's 
written  records  go,  man  has  wondered 
about  the  nature  of  life  after  death.  The 
Sadducees  seem  to  be  the  only  people 
who  had  the  temerity  not  to  believe  in 
one.  Whether  you  believe  or  not,  you  will 
one  day  know  the  answer,  so  win,  lose  or 
draw  it  might  be  smart  to  fit  a  little  in- 
vestigative theological  reading  into  the 
pattern  you  are  making  for  your  life. 
The  Bible  comes  in  paperback  these  days 


too,  with  a  distinctly  new  look,  because 
in  the  past  few  years  archaeological  ex- 
peditions have  dug  up  physical  evidence 
to  confirm  it  as  a  valuable  historical 
document — no  longer  thaumaturgical 
legend. 

In  sudden  need,  it  is  not  as  easy  to 
run  to  God  as  it  is  to  a  psychiatrist. 
It  takes  a  long  and  humble  approach, 
which  is  not  as  easy  to  come  by  as  is 
50  dollars  a  day.  God  being  personal 
to  each  of  us,  it  becomes  impossible  to 
generalize — but  it  might  be  well  to  con- 
sider just  what  He  is  to  you — for  the 
goal  is  the  comfort  of  that  one  Hand 
that  stays  upon  you  when  all  other  hands 
are  gone. 

Academically  considered,  we  all  have 
as  much  time  left  as  we  ever  had,  for 
in  our  first  hour  we  might  have  been 
dropped  on  our  heads  and  in  the  next, 
a  brick  may  fall  on  us.  There  has  never 
been  any  such  thing  as  borrowed  time. 
According  to  actuarial  tables,  the  older 
we  live  the  longer  we  are  going  to  live.** 
It  has  been  said  that  he  who  fears  death 
dies  a  thousand  times — once  for  each 
time  he  panics  in  fear  of  it.  None  of  us 
remembers  his  birth  so  it  becomes  quite 
believable  that  nature  will  give  us  the 
same  boon  at  the  end.  In  plain  fact,  a 
sense  of  relief  seems  to  come  upon  some 
people  when  the  door  begins  to  open. 
They  look  forward  to  the  mystery. 

Of  these  things  we  cannot  generalize 
either,  for  each  of  us  is  an  individual, 
living  within  his  pattern.  Of  these  pat- 
terns, however,  when  they  are  regularly 
maintained  and  fitted  loosely  to  our  in- 
dividual tastes,  it  can  be  said  that  they 
will  become  a  way  of  life.  And  if  there 
is  no  way  of  life  there  is,  of  course,  no 
life,  but  only  existence.  the  end 


*  Meaning  that  you  both  are  probably  opinion- 
ated hardnoses. 

**  There  must  be  some  catch  here! 


"Stop  complaining!  Lots  of  women  make  their  own  clothes!' 
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appraised  our  position,  and  objectively,  arrived  at  a  new 
conclusion?  Knowing  my  fellow  countrymen,  I  doubt  that. 

What  has  happened  is  that  it  has  begun  to  pinch  us,  to 
disaccommodate  us.  It  makes  us  uncomfortable.  Of  course, 
we  still  have  two  cars  in  every  garage.  We  are  eating  better 
— most  of  us — than  anyone  else  in  the  world.  We  are  stronger 
and  we  will  live  longer.  But  it  annoys  us. 

I  don't  know.  I  don't  have  as  much  respect  for  my  fel- 
low countrymen  as  I  once  did. 

Senator  Fong.  If  we  on  the  homefront  are  firm  in  our 
resolve,  do  you  think  that  within  the  next  four  or  five  weeks 
something  very,  very  noticeable  will  evolve  out  of  this? 

Mr.  Lucas.  I  think  something  very  dramatic  could  hap- 
pen even  if  we  are  not  firm  in  our  resolve  back  here.* 

Mr.  J.  G.  SouRWiNE,  Chief  Counsel.  Would  you  asso- 
ciate this  [attacks  on  the  cities]  with  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge? 
[i.e.:  A  last  gasp  offensive.] 

Mr.  Lucas.  I  think  that  is  very  apt.  I  believe  that  is  what 
is  happening. 

Mr.  Sourwine.  I  should  like  to  ask  about  the  situation 
of  the  Marines  who  are  dug  in.  This  question  is 
prompted  by  the  remarks  of  a  young  Marine  I  know  who 
just  got  back  from  Vietnam  after  being  quite  severely 
wounded.  He  capsuled  his  own  training,  which  was  long  and 
tough  and  designed  to  make  him  a  part  of  a  crack  assault 
team.  Then  he  said:  "Now  they  have  these  men  in  trenches, 
they  are  just  sitting  there  waiting  for  Charlie  to  dump  mortar 
shells  on  them.  It  is  a  great  waste  of  the  best  shock  troops 
in  the  world.  Marines  can't  fight  this  way."  What  is  your 
comment  on  this? 

Mr.  Lucas.  This  has  caused  a  great  deal  of  concern.  As 
an  ex-Marine,  I  am  concerned.  This  is  something  they  have 
never  done  before.  I  think,  with  our  flexibility,  we  have  been 
able  to  adjust  remarkably  well.  This  has  worried  General 
Greene  and,  I  am  sure.  General  Chapman.  Now  that  we 
are  moving  an  Army  division  up  there — we  have  a  multi- 
division  reserve  just  back  of  Khe  Sanh  now — I  would  hope 
that  the  Marines  can  go  back  to  their  old  pursuits.** 

Mr.  Sourwine.  This  might  be  a  foolish  question  because 
I  am  not  a  military  man,  but  we  do  have  a  good  many  more 
Army  troops  in  there  than  we  have  Marines,  do  we  not? 
Mr.  Lucas.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Sourwine.  Could  they  not  put  the  Army  men  in 
the  holding  position  and  put  the  Marines  out  on  assault  jobs, 
as  attack  troops,  where  they  probably  are  the  best  in  the 
world? 

Mr.  Lucas.  Yes,  we  could.  I  am  not  a  military  man,  either, 
and  I  would  hesitate  to  second  guess  those  who  make  the 
decisions.  We  could.  But,  actually,  Vietnam  is  not  as  small 
a  country  as  people  think.  It  is  700  miles  from  one  end 
to  the  other,  and  fighting  can  break  out  anywhere  in  that 
vast  extent  of  territory.  So  we  are  not  burdened  with  a  sur- 
plus, an  overage  of  troops.  We  are  thin,  even  though  we  do 
have  a  lot  of  men  out  there.  There  were  areas,  particularly 
around  Hue,  that  General  Walt  and  General  Cushman  never 
made  any  pretense  at  pacifying. 

Senator  Dodd.  In  the  Korean  war  we  had,  if  I  recall 
correctly,  rather  strict  control,  if  that's  the  way  to  put  it, 
of  information  and  news  out  of  the  combat  area,  or  the 
general  area,  did  we  not? 

Mr.  Lucas.  Yes,  sir;  we  did.  We  had  censorship. 

Senator  Dodd.  We  were  spared  at  that  time  a  lot  of  what 
went  on,  enduring  misleading  information,  confusing  infor- 

*  Soon  afterward  North  Vietnam  gave  its  first  indication  of  willingness 
to  talk. 

**  As  readers  know,  the  siege  of  Marines  at  Khe  Sanh  was  shortly  re- 
lieved by  the  Army. 


mation.  Do  you  think  that  we  ought  to  have  more  strict 
control  over  what  is  sent  out? 

Mr.  Lucas.  I  favor  censorship.  Senator  Dodd.  I  think  this 
is  every  bit  as  much  a  war  as  Korea  was. 

I  have  heard  all  sorts  of  objections  that  we  couldn't  do  it 
because  Vietnam  is  a  sovereign  country  and  we  could  be 
censoring  dispatches  of  French  and  Swedes  and  Norwegians 
and  Japanese,  and  all  of  that  sort  of  tripe.  But  Korea  was 
a  sovereign  country,  and  we  worked  it  out  there.  These  are 
excuses,  not  reasons. 

If  a  German  or  a  Swede  or  a  Canadian  or  a  Mexican, 
or  whoever,  wants  to  come  to  Vietnam  and  cover  American 
troops  and  accept  an  American  card  of  accreditation,  then 
he  places  himself  under  our  jurisdiction.  And  if  he  doesn't 
want  to,  he  just  doesn't  get  a  card.  He  can  write  about  the 
civic  opera  or  the  school  system,  but  he  doesn't  come  around 
our  troops. 

Mr.  Sourwine.  Americans  don't  like  censorship,  but 
Americans  don't  really  like  war,  either.  If  you  are  going  to 
fight  a  war,  a  reasonable  censorship  is  a  necessary  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Lucas.  We  are  a  competitive  business.  AP  has  a  story 
that  the  AP  correspondent  doesn't  really  think  he  ought  to 
file.  But  he  isn't  sure  whether  UPI  is  going  to,  or  vice  versa. 
And  if  UPI  files  and  he  doesn't,  he  catches  holy  hell  from 
New  York.  His  professional  standing  is  questioned.  His 
judgment  is  reflected  upon.  Maybe  his  job  is  in  jeopardy. 
Without  censorship,  he  is  going  to  file  it  even  though  he  may 
have  grave  doubts  about  it. 

With  censorship  you  know  the  ground  rules.  If  the  other 
so-and-so  goes  ahead  and  files  something  he  shouldn't,  he 
is  going  to  be  punished.  You  are  in  the  clear. 

I  like  censorship  because  once  you  get  that  stamp  on  copy 
you  are  clear.  Then  it's  the  censor's  responsibility. 

MR.  Sourwine.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  here  a  copy  of  a 
letter  which  was  sent  to  a  Senator  by  a  constituent, 
written  to  that  constituent  and  his  wife  by  their  son  in  Viet- 
nam. I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Lucas  if  this  is  representative  and 
ask  him  for  his  comment  on  it. 

Senator  Thurmond.  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  it. 
Mr.  Sourwine.  This  was  written  at  Quinhon,  Vietnam, 
October  20,  1967: 

"A  few  words  about  Vietnam.  It  takes  great  courage  on  the 
part  of  people  here,  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  fight  for  free- 
dom from  communism  because — everyone  who  does  that  is 
marked  by  the  Viet  Cong  to  become  a  victim  of  their  fury  and 
vengeance.  They  and  their  families — children  included — are  au- 
tomatically sentenced  to  torture  and  execution.  Literally  millions 
have  become  victims  of  this  terrorism — going  back  years  before 
we  became  actively  involved.  The  United  States  really  has  no 
idea  of  the  appalling  extent  of  it.  For  some  strange  reason  such 
facts  are  suppressed  in  the  United  States.  Nor  do  visiting  com- 
mittees get  it — they  don't  get  around  and  see  the  families  and 
relatives  of  such  victims.  They  might  just  as  well  stay  home  and 
watch  the  pro-communist  slanted  television  for  all  they  learn 
in  a  few  days  over  here.  I  learned  by  talking  with  many  people 
who  escaped,  and  who  bear  the  scars  of  their  ordeals. 

"It  is  unbelievable  that  not  one  such  escapee  has  been  brought 
to  the  United  States  to  tell  the  facts.  I  wonder  why. 

"Now — every  time  there  is  a  dove  speech  or  demonstration, 
shivers  of  apprehension  are  felt  by  all  our  allies  in  Vietnam, 
for  a  very  good  reason.  If  we  really  do  desert  them,  then  they 
are  all  left  to  the  merciless  vengeance  of  the  Viet  Cong,  and 
their  only  hope  would  be  to  defect  to  the  Viet  Cong  and  the 
chance  of  a  reprieve  from  them. 

"Once  these  pieople  come  to  believe  that  we  really  are  going 
to  desert  them,  wholesale  turnabouts  can  be  expected.  It  would 
be  their  only  chance  of  survival. 

"It  will  be  the  same  with  nations  as  with  individuals.  Once 
these  Far  and  Middle  Eastern  governments  know  for  certain  that 
an  alliance  with  the  U.S.  will  be  dishonored,  and  that  we  plan 
to  pull  out  on  them,  they  would  all  switch  to  a  deal  with  the 

{Continued  on  page  54) 
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comiiuinist  powers,  as  the  only  safe  thing 
for  them  to  do.  In  siieh  an  event  the  U.S. 
would  have  to  pull  back  to  Pearl  Harbor. 
No  nation  over  here  could  risk  the  anger 
of  their  communist  neighbors  by  allowing 
U.S.  military  bases  on  their  territory.  They 
would  run  us  out — the  cry,  'Yankee  go 
home"  w  ould  be  enforced  by  military  action. 

"Also,  this  cry-baby  talk  about,  let  Viet- 
nam do  more — is  the  essence  of  asininity. 
Vietnam's  young  manhood  has  been  almost 
exterminated.  The  girls  realize  it.  They  are 
all  trying  to  snare  American  husbands  be- 
cause, they  say,  there  are  so  few  men  left 
over  here.  The  nation's  economy  has  been 
wrecked  by  communist  terrorism — farmers 
couldn't  farm  their  land  or  [they]  had  their 
crops  stolen — transportation  and  industry 
[have  been]  paralyzed. 

"The  trouble  with  the  U.S.  is,  we  want 
to  win  our  wars  the  easy  way.  It  is  not  true 
that  we  have  too  much  man  power  here. 
Korea  has  more  fighting  men  here  in  Viet- 
nam, in  proportion  to  their  population,  than 
we  do.  We  have  far  too  few,  they  are  scat- 
tered too  thin.  That  is  the  reason  for  our 
heavy  cas^ialties.  Well,  there's  no  easy  way 
to  win  this  war.  If  the  doves  have  their  way 
— so  will  the  communists.  If  we  don't  think 
enough  of  our  freedom  to  fight  for  it — we 
don't  deserve  to  keep  it — and  we  won't  keep 
it. 

"More  about  the  Koreans.  They  are  dedi- 
cated anti-communists — because  they  have 
had  communists  in  their  country,  and  want 
no  more  of  it.  We  have  a  sensitive  cargo 
— bombs — on  this  ship.  Ordinarily  we  need 
a  couple  of  dozen  guards  aboard  to  super- 
vise the  unloading  of  such  a  cargo.  This 
time  we  were  told — no  guards  needed — ■ 
Why?  Because  Koreans  are  discharging  it 
and  no  guards  are  needed.  They  are  100% 
loyal  to  us.  I  wish  I  could  say  as  much  for 
our  own  people — even  in  Washington  and 
the  halls  of  Congress.  But  I  cannot." 

Mr.  Lucas.  I  think  that  boy  is  more 
perceptive  than  most.  Certainly,  the  av- 
erage American  youngster  out  there 
would  agree  with  what  he  says. 

Mr.  Sourwine.  Do  our  boys  have  that 
kind  of  commitment? 

Mr.  Lucas.  Most  I  have  come  in  con- 
tact with  do.  This  is  the  best  generation 
of  fighting  men  our  country  has  ever 
produced.  They  are  every  bit  as  good  as 
we  were:  and  twice  as  smart.  You  some- 
times wonder  how  these  lads  could  have 
come  from  the  same  homes  and  streets 
and  schools  as  these  creeps  we  see  back 
here. 

Mr.  Sourwine.  Mr.  Lucas,  we  get  re- 
ports or  expressions  of  opinion  that 
many  of  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
many  of  the  Vietcong,  for  that  matter, 
are  better  equipped  than  our  troops  are. 
Is  there  any  substance  to  that? 

Mr.  Lucas.  I  would  doubt  that,  Mr. 
Sourwine.  I  think  that  we  are  better 
equipped  in  this  war  than  we  have  been 
in  any  war  in  our  history.  There  have 
been  breakdowns,  but  these  are  local — 
the  weather  interfered  or  ,i  requisition 
got  fouled  up. 

Early  in  the  war  when  we  were  trying 
to  fight  it  with  advisers  and  trying  to  pre- 
tend we  weren't  in  there,  yes,  we  were 


trying  to  fight  it  with  things  put  together 
with  bailing  wire  and  chewing  gum.  But 
now  we  are  in  better  shape.  In  fact,  being 
Americans,  we  have  too  many  troops  as- 
signed to  supply.  In  Da  Nang,  where  I 
lived,  we  had  a  huge  PX  that  resembled 
a  shopping  center.  We  had  an  air-condi- 
tioned bowling  alley  and  1,000-man 
snack  bar.  We  had  a  milk  reconstituting 
plant  that  turned  out  cottage  cheese  and 
ice  cream.  All  of  these  things  are  part 
of  our  desire  to  do  the  best  we  possibly 
can  for  our  boys.  They  serve  a  real  pur- 
pose because  a  lad  can  come  back  from 
the  line  and  eat  10  hamburgers  and  a 
dozen  dishes  of  ice  cream  if  he  wants 
them.  But  it  does  cause  a  diversion  of 
manpower. 

I  can't  vouch  for  these  figures,  but  I 
think  80,000 — isn't  that  right.  Senator 
Thurmond? — of  the  525,000  men  we 
have  there  now  are  actually  engaged  in 
combat  operations. 

Senator  Thurmond.  That's  approxi- 
mately right;  yes. 

Mr.  Sourwine.  Is  that  an  unusually 
high  proportion  of  back-of-the-lines 
functioning? 

Mr.  Lucas.  No.  I  think  it's  the  way 
we  go  about  things.  That's  probably 
about  average  for  us.  On  the  other  hand, 
now,  the  enemy  has  nothing  like  [we  do.] 
They  don't  send  their  wounded  home. 
Or  didn't  when  I  was  there.  They  don't 
have  a  PX. 

WE  HAVE  ALL  of  these  things  that  we 
consider  an  essential  part  of  our 
commitment  to  our  troops.  We  have  rest 
and  rehabilitation  in  [Samoa],  Hawaii, 
Hong  Kong,  wherever  you  want  to  go. 

We  have  a  postal  system.  I  got  mail 
four  and  five  days  from  Washington. 
And  this  causes  a  diversion  of  troops, 
of  course. 

Senator  Thurmond.  I  wouldn't  take 
any  of  that  away  from  our  troops. 

Senator  Fong.  When  you  say  we 
have  5,000  troops  in  Khe  Sanh,  why  do 
they  give  the  figures  as  to  how  many 
troops  we  have  there,  and  also  how  many 
enemy  troops  are  there? 

Mr.  Lucas.  This  is  a  mistake.  It  is 
one  of  the  things  censorship  would  ob- 
viate. Oh,  there  are  rules.  Supposedly, 
you  can't  write  about  an  operation  until 
there  has  been  significant  contact  and 
we  abide  by  that.  But  there  are  not 
enough  rules,  not  enough  ground  rules, 
for  the  protection  of  the  reporter  and  the 
national  interest,  which  should  come 
first. 

I  hear  said  this  is  not  a  declared  war. 
Whether  or  not,  you  are  just  as  dead  as 
you  would  be  in  a  declared  war. 

Senator  Dodd.  I  think  Senator  Fong 
raises  an  important  question  that  bothers 


me.  I  never  can  understand  why  we  keep 
announcing  to  the  world — what  is  it, 
five  or  six  thousand  Marines  there? 

Mr.  Lucas.  This  is  a  mistake.  Let  the 
man  who  justifies  it  step  forward. 

Senator  Fong.  How  many  Viet- 
namese troops  have  you  there? 

Mr.  Lucas.  In  Khe  Sanh? 

Senator  Fong.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lucas.  I  don't  know.  They  have 
a  r?nger  regiment,  I  think,  but  if  they 
have  more  than  that,  I  don't  know. 

Senator  Dodd.  Do  you  think  there 
is  anything  to  this  story  I  have  read,  and 
I  guess  we  have  all  read  it,  about  tunnel- 
ing underground,  digging,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  overwhelming  Khe  Sanh? 

Mr.  Lucas.  This  is  what  Giap  did  at 
Dien  Bien  Phu  [his  final  victory  over  the 
French]  and  Giap  froze  in  a  mold  after 
Dien  Bien  Phu.  History  begins  and  ends 
for  him  there.  He  is  mesmerized.  This 
is  all  he  ever  accomplished,  really.  He 
will  try  to  do  this  in  the  classic  Dien  Bien 
Phu  fashion. 

Senator  Fong.  The  mortaring  and 
missiling  of  our  bases  far  away  from  the 
front  lines,  can  that  be  stopped? 

Mr.  Lucas.  It  is  extremely  difficult, 
Senator  Fong,  because  these  are  light 
mortars.  They  can  get  in  and  out  real 
fast.  A  lot  of  them  are  stopped,  a  lot  of 
them  are  caught,  but  they  are  going  to 
get  through  occasionally. 

Senator  Thurmond.  If  you  could 
identify  the  enemy,  you  could  destroy 
it,  but,  as  Mr.  Lucas  said,  the  enemy  is 
most  anywhere. 

Mr.  Lucas.  You  can  go  into  a  village 
with  100  people,  and  eight  of  these  peo- 
ple are  Vietcong,  but  the  people  aren't 
going  to  tell  who  they  are.  They  are  a 
very  passive  people  and  the  Vietcong  are 
the  guys  with  the  guns,  the  grenades.  The 
other  people  aren't  armed. 

Mr.  Sourwine.  I  read  within  the  last 
few  days  a  news  story  that  our  actions 
in  Vietnam  are  largely  defended  on  the 
basis  of  high-minded  protestations  of 
noble  principles.  That  was  intended  to 
be  sarcastic. 

Mr.  Lucas.  I  take  it  as  an  endorse- 
ment of  what  we  are  doing  in  Vietnam. 
We  have  no  territorial  ambitions.  We 
want  to  work  ourselves  out  of  a  job.  We 
want  to  leave  these  people  with  a  coun- 
try that  they  can  govern  for  themselves. 
At  the  same  time,  we  want  to  protect  the 
rest  of  Asia  from  coming  under  the  rule 
of  Communist  China. 

Mr.  Sourwine.  I  have  one  final  ques- 
tion, sir.  You  are  familiar,  of  course, 
with  the  two  instances  in  which  prisoners 
have  been  released  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  in  which  known  leftists  and 
members  of  organizations  opposed  to 
our  effort  in  Vietnam  have  been  sent 
over  there  with  at  least  the  unofficial 
blessing  of  our  State  Department  to 
either  get  credit  for  release  of  these  peo- 
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pie  or  accompany  them  back. 

Isn't  this  a  propaganda  ploy  that  could 
have  turned  out  to  be  of  tremendous 
value  to  the  North  Vietnamese? 

Mr.  Lucas.  I  think  it  was  so  intended. 
But  in  both  cases  it  backfired.  They  re- 
leased three  sergeants,  obviously  feeling 
that  they  were  brainwashed,  and  that 
they  would  come  home  and  follow  the 
party  line.  These  NCO's  duped  them 
completely.  The  first  thing  two  of  them 
did  when  they  got  back  was  reenlist  in 
the  U.S.  Army.  I  say  more  power  to 
them. 

In  this  more  recent  instance  where 
they  released  the  three  pilots,  I  think  old 
Bellinger  and  Father  Berrigan,  whatever 
his  name  is,  went  over  together — 

Mr.  Sourwine.  No.  Dellinger  desig- 
nated Howard  Zinn  and  Berrigan  to  go. 

Mr.  Lucas.  Well,  anything  old  Del- 
linger  does  is  suspect  in  my  book.  Ap- 
parently he  is  not  bound  by  the  rules  that 
others  are  bound  by. 

They  had  hoped  to  parade  them — 
bring  them  back  on  a  commercial  air- 
liner— but  we  got  them  away  and 
brought  them  back  on  a  military  plane. 
They  think  that  is  piracy  on  our  part. 

Mr.  Sourwine.  Well,  Mr.  Lucas,  even 
on  the  basis  that  we  want  to  do  anything 
within  reason  to  get  any  of  our  boys  who 
are  prisoners  released  and  brought  home, 
does  it  make  sense  to,  in  effect,  let  the 
North  Vietnamese  name  people  who  are 
to  be  sent  over  there  by  our  government 
to  accept  the  release  of  these  people? 

Mr.  Lucas.  I  would  like  to  make  this 
observation,  Mr.  Sourwine.  The  con- 
duct of  our  prisoners  in  North  Vietnam 
has  been  most  heartening  and  encourag- 
ing, a  matter  about  which  Americans  can 
be  intensely  proud.  The  most  concerted 
effort  has  been  made  to  win  them  over. 
They  have  had  a  few  marginal  cases,  but 
the  vast  majority  of  our  men  have  stood 
firm,  are  standing  firm. 

Mr.  Sourwine.  We  have  not  been  get- 
ting even  the  small  percentage  of  brain- 
washing that  was  found  in  the  Korean 
war? 

Mr.  Lucas.  No.  I  have  seen  captured 
documents  in  which  the  Reds  complain 
bitterly  about  these  hardheaded  Yankee 
imperiaHsts  who  just  won't  give  an  inch. 
And  I  am  proud  of  our  men. 

Mr.  Sourwine.  I  have  no  more  ques- 
tions, Mr.  Chairman.  the  end 
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ALWAYS  IN  UNIFORM 

The  pastor  of  ilic  local  clunxli  was  accusloined  to  wearing  his  clerical 
collar  at  all  times.  On  one  festive  occa,sion  held  at  the  church,  most  of 
his  congregation  attended  wearing  casual  clothing.  As  he  entered  the  hall, 
one  young  hostess  on  duty  at  the  door  greeted  him,  saving:  "There  really 
was  r.o  need  lor  vou  to  dress  up  for  this  affair.  Reverend.  We  wish  you 
had  felt  free  to  dress  casually." 

Replied  the  pastor:  "Oh,  it's  quite  all  right,  young  lad\.  I  just  came 
in  my  work  clothes." 

Rev.  Clyde  E.  West 

"SHARE  AND  SHARE  ALIKE" 

A  man  called  a  dozen  of  his  creditors  together  to  tell  them  that  he 
was  about  to  go  into  bankruptcy.  "I  owe  you  over  $100,000,''  he  said, 
"and  my  assets  aren't  enough  to  pay  you  five  cents  on  the  dollar.  So 
I  guess  it  will  be  impossible  for  you  to  get  anything — unless  you  want 
to  cut  me  up  and  divide  me  among  .you." 

"Mr.  Chairman."  spoke  up  one  creditor,  "I  move  that  we  do  just 
that.  I'd  like  to  have  his  gall." 

Lucille  J.  Goodyear 

PICTURE  THIS 

A  couple  of  voung  fellows  jusi  out  of  university  applied  for  teaching 
jobs  in  a  remote  town  in  New  Mexico,  and  much  to  their  surprise,  they 
were  accepted.  Knowing  that  there  had  been  numerous  applications  for 
the  teach-posts,  when  thes  arrived  they  asked  the  head  of  the  school  board 
what  part  of  their  records  had  been  tiiost  impressive:  their  marks  in 
university,  or  their  special  training  in  various  subjects. 

"Well,"  smiled  the  head  of  the  board,  "we  have  only  two  young  single 
girls  in  town,  so  we  just  gave  them  all  of  the  applicants'  pictures,  and 
they  took  their  pick." 

Dan  Bennett 


A  COLD,  BARE,  PAST  40  PUZZLE 

Now,  I'm  not  professing  to  be  any  brain. 
Although,  I  have  noticed  that  I  can  ex- 
plain 

A  great  many  problems  much  better  than 
most, 

However,  I  never  have  been  one  to  boast. 
Still,  there  is  one  puzzle  which  now  has 

me  stumped. 
And  saddens  me  more  than  when  my  ace 

is  trumped. 
Why  is  it,  I  wonder,  that  as  I  grow  older. 
Each  time  I  go  swimming,  the  water 

gets  colder? 

.Sarah  J.  Beckham 

YEA,  VERILY! 

Anybody  who  thinks  this  is  a  man's  world 
probably  doesn't  understand  a  lot  of  other 
things  either. 

Franklin  P.  Jones 

QUICK,  LIKE  A  ROBOT! 

Every  day,  people 
Seem  to  look  more  mere — 
Is  machinery  getting 
Smarter  than  we're? 

Lee  Avery 

PICK  YOUR  SLOT 

Middle  age  is  that  dilficult  period  between 
juvenile  delinquency  and  senior  citizenship 
when  you  have  to  take  care  of  yourself. 

Ron  Greer 

THE  BEWITCHING  SEX 
Their  endearing  ways  I'm  wild  about. 

So  artful  and  so  varied; 
But  it's  strange  the  things  they  can  do 
without, 
Until  they're  married. 

Stephen  Schlitzer 

MIRROR,  MIRROR,  ON  THE  WALL 

\Vhere  do  clothing  stores  get  those  trick 
mirrors  that  make  our  old  suits  look  so 
shabby? 

Walt  Streightiff 
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"Which  one  was  it  this  time — Joe  Pyne, 
Alan  Burke  or  David  Susskind — ?" 
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contains  nationally  famous  brands.  Each  item  carefully  chosen — everything  you  need 
for  all  types  of  fishing., Deadly  lur^  that  are  all  time  favorites.  A  veteran  angler  or  an 
occasional  fisherman  c&n  be  proud  of  this  precision-built  kit.  You  can  go  fishing  at 
once.  Compare!  You  will,  not  find  a  bargain  Uke  this  anywhere. 

LOOK!  YOU  GET  EVERYTHING  SHOWN.  Super  "88"  Spincast  Reef  •  Comet  X3C  Bait  Cast 
Reel  •  Argosy  Direct  Drive  Trollirig-Re«I  r  5  ft.  2  pc.  Fiber  Glass  Spin  Cast  Rod  •  4  ft.  Fiber 
Glass  Bait  Cast  Rod  •  3%  ft.  Fiber  Glass  Trolling  Rod  •  9  ft.  3  section  Bamboo  Pole  and  25 
ft.  Bank  Line  •  41  proven  Deadly  Lores  •  5  pc.  Furnished  Line  •  2  Floating  Tackle  Boxes  with 
removable  trays  •  Fish  Knife  and  Sheath  •  28  pc.  Popping  Lure  Kit  •  Dip  Net,  Stringer,  Split 
Shot,  Clincher  Sinkers,  Snap  Swivels,  Assorted  Hooks,  Snelled  Hooks,  Cork  Bobbers,  Popper 
Corks,  and  complete  instructions.  41 1  pieces  in  all..  „„„„,„., 

NrRESK  DISCOUNT  SALES  V™nd°' CH ICAGO  60606 


MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE! 


NIRESK  DISCOUNT  SALES        DEPT.  F8-122 
CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS  60606 
ORDER  TODAYI  If  you're  not  100%  pleased  we'll 
refund  your  full  purchase  price  promptly. 
YOU  KEEP  2  FREE  TACKLE  BOXES  REGARDLESS! 

SEE  Page  52  for  Coupon 

To  Order  These 
411  Pieces — 3  Complete 
Fishing  Outfits 


Bnll  Dnriuun  says: 

''DoDft  rnsh  ma** 

Bull  Durham  Filters  are  rolled  thicker 
to  smoke  slower.  So  slow  it's  like  4 
getting  5  or  6  extra  cigarettes 
in  every  pack. 


"Encounter  at  Dawn"  by  Peter  Hurd 


GIFT  OFFER!  For  a  large  full  color  print  of  tfiis  beautiful  Peter  Hurd  painting,  send  name  and  address 

together  witti  the  seal  from  the  top  of  a  pack  of  Bull  Durham  Cigarettes  tO:  Box  4540,  Grand  Central  Station,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10017  t,f4c^^/,^J6, 


